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r AM desired by the Senior Member of tbe Board to sublimit, for tbe ordey;^^ 
a S-^B«IP, Es^ of' Government, the final Settlement Report of the Muttra district, by Mr, R B.. 

Whitewaj, Settlement Officer, with the following review i-^ 

2. The Muttra district, when the revised settlement to which this report relates 
Gommenced,.. comprised the Jalesar pargana in addition to the six tahsils, which form 
the district as at present constitnted, exclading 84 villages transferred from parganar 
Farah, zifa Agra, in 1878,jwhich were settled as part of the Agra district, and regard* 
iDg which a separate memo, is given at the end of the report. Pargana Jalesar was trans- 
ferred to the Agra district in 1872.' It has been reported on separately by its late 
Settlement Officer, Mr. McConaghey. Mr. Whiteway's report treats of the present 
district only, excluding the Farah villages, which contains an area of 1,346*47 squard ' 
miles, of which 704*45 lie ifi the west, and 642*02 to the east, of the river Jumna. The 
Cis-Jnmna tahsils, (i e.y those lying west of the Jumna, vit.^ Miittra, Ch&tia, and Eosi) 
difier very considerably in many ways from those to the east of that river, viz,y tfa^ 
Trans- Jumna tahsils Sadabad, Mah&ban and M&t» The latter contain a denser agricul- 
tural population scattered about in hamlets, and numbering. 620 to the square mile of 
cultivation, the av^rac^e area of the inhabited sites being. 338, and the average popula- 
tion of the same 297. In the Cis-Jumna tahsils there are, besides the large towns of 
Muttra, Bindraban and Eosi, many large villages which are ofken still fortified owing to 
the frequent inroads in. former days of the J&ts and Mahrattas^ The average area 
of the inhabited sites is 965, and the average population 849. The gauhan (home) 
lands give an area of 8 per cent, of the cultivation against- an area of 15 per cent, in 
the tahsils lying to the east of the Jumna,. In the Cis-Jnmna tahsils there are more 

ft 

.Th&kurs, in the Trans-Jumna tahsils more J&t3.r The better p<^rt of the former is 
included in. the Brijmandal, the Holy Land of the Hindus,. Gokal and Baldeo being, 
the only famous places^of pilgrimage in the latter. In the- tahsils lying. on the right 
bank of the Jumna, and along .the western border ot tho* district, there are ^several 
distinct ranges of hills, towards which the country stretches in an unbroken plain, devoid 
of rivers and marshes. Until the construction of the A^^r& oanal there was comparative- 
ly little irrigation in many parts of the tract, the water of the wells^ moreover, being 
worse for purposes of irrigation than dn the Trans^umna parganas. The more valu-- 
able crops, -r-cotton, wheat and barleys-rare les84argely grown. The cultivation is more 
careless, and the average, amount of cultivation per plough considerably greater 
05*'' against- 12*9 acres) ; at the same time the -average area of proprietary holdinga* 
ia smaller, being 15 against 18 acres. . A larger proportion of the cultivation ia sir/ 
and a large area is held by tenants possessed of ocoupancy rights. The rural, popula- 
tion of the revenue' paying villages of the^l) Cis-Jtlmiia, and (2) Trans-Jumna parganas 
aggregates (1) 252,959, and (2) 319,309. The physical features of both tracts ar^ 
described in pages 4 to 9 of the report. 

3. The Muttra district, or rather so much of it as is comprised in the Cis- Jumna 
parganas and pargana M&t, Noh Jhil, and the western half of Mah&ban, — a tract ahnost 
absolutely identioal with the Brijmandal of Hinddtopography, where the divine brother* 
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Krishna and Bala Bam grazed their herds (see Qrowse^s Mathura, Chapter I Y. ), is now the 
head-quarters of the Yaishnavite religion in India, — ^^ the birth place and abiding hom« 
of Yaishnava Hindaism" as Mr. Growse describes it In earlier times it was a place 
of great sanctity among the Buddhists. The Buddhist religion was flourishing therein' 
in the second centuiy before the Christian era. ^ Six hundred years later when the 
dhinese traveller FaHian visited the city, the Buddhist zeal was at its height; but if 
that dark struggle with the Brahmanical religion, of which we have no liistory, liad not 
then begun, it must have commenced soon after, for when the second Chinefie traveller 
Hwen Thsang came in 634 A.D.^ he found Buddhism considerably decayed. The next 
three hundred yeara saw the struggle finally ended, for of Buddhism no traces Tomained 
when Mahmud of Ghazni's invasion came in 1019 A.D.^ {See page Oof Jtfr. White- 
way*8 report). Muttra was afctadked and its Hindu temples were destroyed by the 
fanatical invaders of India, Mahmud of Ghazni in the beginning of the eleventh cen^ 
tury, and Ahmad Shidi Durrani in 1757. Vhe begotted Aurangzeb, scandalized by the 
growth of the Hindu religion, endeavoured io crush it in 1669. 'After his death the 
Jdts revolted and were finally driven from the district in 1776. In 1782 the Mabrat- 
tas under Scindia gained possession, from whom the British Government acquired it 
by treaty in 1803, when the parganas now composing Muttra were distributed among 
the districts of Farukhabad, Et&wah and Agra. In 1804 the parganas which had 
gone to the two former districts were transferred to Aligarh, which was formed into a 
district. In 1824 the district of Sadabad was created, the bead-quarters of which 
were removed to Muttra in 1832. The Muttra pargana was then transferred from the 
Agra tahsil and formed part of the Aring tahail, and two new lahsfls Eosi and Sahar 
vere made, la 1840 some talukas were transferred from Aligarh, and the boundaries 
<pf the district were not altered till the transfer of pargana Jalesar to zila Agra in 1872. 
In 1878 eighty'four villages of the Farah tahsfl of the Agra district were transferred, 
nfter their settlement as part of that district, to Muttra. 

4. There is very Httle irrigation otherwise than from wells and canals. Mr. 
Whiteway mentions the existence of a strong religious feeling against using the 
water of the village tanks for irrigation, which are reserved for watering cattle in 
the hot weather. In the Trans-Jumna tract, only six villages are irrigated from the 
upper Ganges canal. The abandonment of the project, mentioned at page 12 of 
the report, for the irrigation by a M&t branch of the same canal, is under considera- 
tion, and it is to be hoped will be abandoned, for this branch would run 
through a countrj', in which it would probably do more harm than good, or would 

• 

at any rate be unnecessary, as the tract is already commanded by wells. The 
Agra canal which runs through the less abundantly irrigated Cis- Jumna parganas* 
is, on the other hand, most useful^ and is greatly appreciated by the people, as is 
proved by the rapid extension of irrigation therefrom, shown in the figures of 
page 13 of the report The Agra canal returns for 1877-78 were as follows, in 
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The rabi canal irrigated area of 1879-80 fell down tp 10,746, owing, it may be 
assumed) to the exc^tionally heavy rain-fall in 1879. Abready there has been a 
great extension of sugarcane cultivation, the coarser kharif crops have been replaced 
by the more valuable ones, such as cotton^ while even indigo has bqen sown in some 
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Villages. Hr. Whiteway's remarks regarding the possible failure of tUe oanals ap 
iasaranoe against famine are deserving of attention. He writes, that daring the hot 
weather of 1878 all the Icacha wells in the Tillages^ through which the main canal 
passed, and from which 5,000 acres were formerly irrigated, were rendered useless, 
bavxng fallen in owing to the rise in the wftter level. 

5. The total irrigated area, as far as can be gathered from the separate tahsil 
ront->rate reports (the general report is very mnch wanting in detailed statistics), 
aggregates 389,790 iicres, bnt according to the nnmber of wells and average area 
irrigated per well, given -at page '1*6 of the report, -349,883 acres* The figures 
taken from the tahsil rent-rate reports must include canal, as well as welt 
irrigation. Mr. Whiteway has described in detail the different kinds of wells, as 
•also the varying character of the water, much of which is quite unsaited for irrigation 
purposes. 

6. The average rain-faH of 15 years (from 1863-64 to 1877-78) has heen 25*13 
inches, the average being a Kttle larger in the Cia^Jumna tabsils (rt>. 26 1) than in 
the Traus^umna (24*1 inches). The average for the North-Western Crovincea in 
the six yearsy between 1871-72 and 18-76-77, was 41*8, and for the Mattra district for 
the same period 29*8 inches* The rain-fall in 1877-78 for (1) the whole f rorince, and 
^2) Mnttra was (1) 22*9 and (2) 13*66 inches. These figures show that tiio normal 

» fall of rain in the Muttra district is very much below the average of most of the 
'Other districts in these provinces. 

7. The district is very well supplied with the means of commumoations in 
the form of metalled and of village kacha roads, of a railway and a navigable canal, 
4uid the river Jumna. Metalled roads ma from Muttra to Agra, Delhi, Aligarh, 

H&thras, Jalesar t^ Sadabad, Bhartpur, Dig and Brindaban. The East Indian 
Bail way traverses abodt six and three quarters miles of the district, while a light railway 
<sonnects Mattra with Hathraa, a station on the East Indian Railway, while another 
will shortly ran from the Muttra station to Achnera, a station on the Riy- 
pntana State Railway. A good deal of traflSc passes along both the Jumna river 
and the Agra canal ; on the latter from and to Agra and Delhi. Mr. Whiteway reports 
that there are no manufactures, and consequently no trade in the district other than 
that of agricultural produce. 

8. Mr. Whiteway has given returns of the areas of the several autumn (a) 
and spring {b) crops in (1) the uplands, and (2) the Jumna valley. 

They are as follows :— 

ia) ih.) 

(1) 406,714 acres. 294,560 acres. 

(2) 8,236 ^ 21,629 „ 

A very large area (109,646 acre^) is under cotton. The ju&r and b&jra areas 

are 221,624 and 41,864 acres. Since last settlement there has been a slight increase 

of rabi cultivation, while the area under cotton and barley has diminished. The 

decrease in the area covered by barley Mr. Whiteway considers to be probably 

nominal and caused by the inclusion of bejhar (barley and gram) in barley at the 

last settlement, while the chief cause of the falling off of cotton cultivation has been 

the substitution of English manufactured for home made cloth. Arhar, which oomes 

into neither, the kharif nor rabi statement, occupied 135^538 acres. The Cis- 

Jumna parganas grow a larger proportion of juir and gram, and the Trans- Jumna tahsils 

of cotton, barley and grltm mixed, wheat and barley. At page 23 Mr. Whiteway 

shows the proportional distribution of the chief crops in the difterent parganaj. The 

Statement and the preceding statistics exhibit (1) a preponderance of khaiif over 

rabi crops; (2) a large area, in certain parganaa, under ju&r, gram and cotton, and a 

small area, in some parganas, nnder b&jra, wheat, cane and vegetables, and (3) an 

absence of rice. The prevalence of ju&r and gram in the Cis^ Jumna tahsils is cited as a 
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proof of the oareleBS cultivatioii of those traots. The cbaracter of tbe cuHivatidit! 
will doubtless improve as moro advantage is taken of the irrigation ayaiUble from th^ 
Agra oanal which is already appreciated. 

9. The census of 1872 has furnished the Settlement Officer with bis popnlatios: 
returns. The population of the district was then 729^20^ of whom 671,666. were 
Hindas, 57,914 MuhammadanS) and 340 Christians and others* The Muhammadans 
are found chieflj in the towns. Of the Hindus 56^173 are land-owners and 298,935 
cultivators. Brahmaus number 131,636 ; Rajputs 56,313, and Banias 44,514. The 
district contains only seven towns with a population of over 5,000. The largest are 
Muttra (61,194); Brindaban (20,625),. and Kosi (12,862). Of the 18 villages con^ 
tainingfrom 3^000 to 5,000 inhabitants 12. are found in the Gis- Jumna parganas. 
On both sides of the Jumna the J^ts own a larger area than any other caste, next 
follow Brahmans, then Th&knrs (Rajputs)^ next Banias, then Muhammadans. 

10. The cultivating area under the several tenures in the whole district and on > 
each side of the Jumna are as follows :r- 
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Jats, Brahmans and Thakurs cultivate 61 per cent* and own 67 per oent of the area 
on the. left bank, while they»own 72 per cent, and cultivate only 73 per cent, on the right 
bank of the Jumna. After these three leading pr<^rietavy and cultivating classes come 
Gham&rs< 11 1,314), who own but little land^ but cultivate between 6 and 7 per ceniof it^ 
Allowing for the pahl ciditivatoes, who held outside their own village^ and thus«ome^ 
times appear twice in the returns, the average cultivating. bedding is about 5^ acres on 
the right, and 7| on the left of tha Jumna* Bevenue rates prevail largely in the par- 
ganas west of the river. Oh the east real rent-rates are- more common. Caste appears • 
to have no appreciable effect on the rents, Brahman tenants-at-will paying higher rates 
than the other chief cultivating. castesr As cultivators, the Brahmans (131,636) are 
numerically' important. This caste bears hvk an indifferent character. The Ahiwasis 
a ^va«-Brahmanical tribe, .carry on a-large carrying trade, the tillage of- their lands 
being left almost- entirely to the women of the^ dan. The J&ts are the backbone of the 
agricultural classes : they number 140,834. In two pargjinas, Noh Jhil and Kosi 
they hold more than half thfe cultivated area. At pages 32 ^i. eeq. of his report 
Mr. Whiteway gives an account of their subordinate clans (pdlor got). Th&kurs num- 
hter 56,313. About six-seventhB of thism are of impure blood. The Gahlaut, Chauhan 
and Bargiijar of Sahpau and Sadabad are of pure caste. There are but few Mtibammad- 
ans in the district. Converts from Hinduism are known as Mallcanas. They are care- 
ful cultivators. The Banias number 44,514, more than halfof whoni are Ao-arwal^c 
The caste is a powerful one, both from their wealth, and their large money d^alincrs,. 
Several of the hereditary kaniibgos and the majority of the patwdris are of this caste. 
They occupy the position ordinarily held by Kiyasths in other districts. The latter 
number only 3,288. The Gujars of the Mhttra district, numbering 7,148, retain their 
old character, being poor cultivators, turbulent and addicted to cattle-lifting. In the 
Heerut Division the great impulse given to cultivation by the Eastern Jumna and* 
Ganges Canals has resulted largely in reclaiming the Gujars of th^ose parts and con— 
verting them into industrious cultivators. Of the rest of the cultivating castes, there 
jtffi 4,625 Kuchhis, 7,405 Mails, and 3,841 Ktirmis. 
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11. On the left bank of the Jnmna, there are* several lar^e talukas in which the 
several estates are so intermingled as to render .their separate measurement impossible. 
In some of them all the estates own shares in the old parent Khera or site from which 
the present separate villages appear to have sprung. The Aira Khera taluka contains 
22 separate estates with an area of nearly 18,000 acres, the Raya 24 estates, coveriDg 
nearly 12,000 acres. Except in pargana Noh Jhil, where the tenures of some of the 
villages resemble those of the Cis-Jumna tahsils, the remaining tenures in the Trans* 
Jumna parganas present but little worthy of notice ; each man^s separate ownership is 
recorded and his rights in the common land are clearly defined. '^ But coming to the 
Cis-Jumna tahsils" (Mr. Whiteway writes) "the matter is different. Here any attempt 
to bring the tenures within the accepted definition of zamindari, pattidari, and imperfect 
pattidari would be vefry misleading. For although all village ooramunities are 
governed by the customs of the brotherhood (bhaifichara), and are therefore so allied 
that they should be discussed together, these customs vary so greatly in diflferent 
villages that some of them would, if the definition of the Directions to Settlement Offi- 
cers be adopted, be classed as zamindari, while others would be imperfect pattidari* 
They have been therefore divided into two classes : — " 

"^(1) Zamindari, — Which includes all cases where the estate is undivided 
and owned by one or more persons who manage it in common, each person's share 
in the profits being allotted to him according to his ancestral share.' 

• 

" (2) Bhaidchara, — This, includes all villages owned by a cultivating village com- 
munity, in which the payment of village burdens and the distribution of the profits of 
the estate are regulated by the custom of the brotherhood. 

" The first, or zamindari tenure, is too well known to need further discussion, 
but the second class is. deserving of closer examination. The primary division of 
these villages is into those where ancestral shares are unknown^ and those in which 
they are known and more or less acted on. Where ancestral shares are unknown, a * 
proprietor's rights in the estate are measured either by his actual cultivating possession 
or else by his separate possession as reoorded in the khewat ; his share in the com* 
mon land in the latter case being governed by the proportion this separate holding 
bears to the whole divided area. All the villages coming under the first head have 
by the new record of rights been converted into those of the second class, with the 
exception of the villages of Shahzadpur in pargana Kosi and Ghatampatti, pargana 
Muttra, where the proprietary community still prefer to arrange yearly for the culti- 
vation of the estate, leaving each man's share undefined. Where ancestral shares are 
known, separate possession is generally recorded in the khewat, but some times it is 
not. Where recorded, ancestral shares almost always govern rights in common land 
and sayer ; but the separate possession may, according to the custom of the village, 
be liable ta rectification according to ancestral shares, or it may not, thus constituting 
two separate classes. These redistributions are nearly always carried on privately by 
panehdyats of the brotherhood, but when brought before our courts can be seldom 
enforced. Where separate possession is not recorded, a custom of separate cultivation 
has always prevailed, and this therefore corresponds closely- to the class last men- 
tioned-; but here partition can be always carried out by our courts." Mr, Whiteway 
describes in detail, at pages 42 et, seq.y the constitution of these bhaidchara estates. 

12, Occupancy tenants have doubled in number since Mr. Alexander revised the 
settlement records in 1851. Mr. Whiteway's returns do not include those of the Mat 
tahsil, the records of which were mostly destroyed in the mutiny, or tlioso of pargana 
Kosi, in which there is a very large proportion of sii", ai : the general status of cultiva- 
tors has been comparatively so little modified. In the Farah villages the proportion 
of land held as sir has diminished since last settlement, while that occupied by tenants- 
at-will has increased largely. The area cultivated by occupancy tenants has remained 
almost unchanged; yet thoy hold more than two-thirds of the land in the possession 
of tonnnts and nea riyhalf of the cultivation. 
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13. The plongb Btatistics ibr the whole district, inbluding the Farah villages, 
are as follows : ^ 

Ploughs ••• Mt ».. 53,797 

FloDgh cattle ... .•• ... 111,056 

average area per plough 14*3 in the Mattra parganas and aboat 13 acres in the 
Farah villages. In the parganas on the left bank of the Jnmna there are ronghlj 
two ploughs to every three cultivators, and on tlie right bank not more than one to 
every three. Besides those used for the plough, there are 25i,628 head of cattle, with 
6,300 sheep and goats, and 15,400 horses. The milch cows of Kosi and Gh&ta are 
famous. In the Farah villages there are besides the plough cattle 2,090 milch cows and 
other cattle and 5,442 sheep and goats. The number of the latter in the Muttra par- 
ganas has clearly been under-rated. Horses are bred to some extent all over the 
district, but most largely in the Mat tahsil, where Government stallions are kept by 
the zamindars. 

14. *At pages. 48 et. seq.y Mr. Whiteway gives, in connection with the subject 
*' condition of the people," an account of the famines, or seasons of scarcity, which 
have occurred since the introduction of our rule, of which more or less imperfect 
Btatistics are available. In the famine of 1813-14, in which there was terrible distress, 
people selling their wives and children (it is reported) for a single meal, the average 
prices were as low as follows, wheat 22, barley 31^, gfam 23 seers for the rupee, the 
lowest prices being 17, 19, and 17^ seers. 

In the famine of 1837-38 the prices of grain was 12 seers the rupee, and the 
distress was far greater than in 1813-14, but while prices rose to 8^ seers the rupee 
in 1868-69, nothing that could be at all called a famine, or any thing more than a severe- 
scarcity was felt. Mr. Whiteway's observations on thb subject are deserving of atten- 
tion. 

15. At page 51 Mr. Whiteway gives the result of his enquiries made in 17 
villages in the M&t and Muttra tahsils, with the view of estimating the effect of fixity 
of tenure in the condition of cultivators. Of 414 occupancy tenants of 1851, 820 are 
still represented against 94 who have disappeared, while of 1,507 tenants-at-will 1,204 
have disappeared against 303 represented. One-thousand and eighty-seven occupancy 
tenants, and 1,294 tenants-at-will have acquired land since the revision (1851 A.D.). 

16. The third chapter of Mr. Whiteway 's report is taken up with the fiscal history 
of the district It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Wkiteway's somewhat discursive though 
full details of the earlier settlements. The composition of the district has been so 
frequently altered that it is not easy to compare the results of the earlier and the 
latter assessments. ** The earlier settlements" (Mr. Whiteway states) " professed to 
no scientific accuracy ; the assets assumed were roughly the highest the zamindars 
would agree to give ; while in no year was the full sum of the demand collected. 
As the machinery of the administration improved, the collections became more regular, 
and the gradual accumulation of experience assisted the Settlement Ofiicer. The work 
continued, however, to be by rule of thumb and the elaborate statements required by 
Regulation VII. of 1822 did not alter the procedure. It is in the work of Mr. W. H. 
Tyler, who made the last settlement of the district under Regulation IX. of 1833, that 
the link connecting this stage with the latter developement of settlement operations 
such as have obtained at this settlement may be traced. In his earlier assessment in the 
Trans- Juitina parganas he adopted the plan of a village settlement, each village being 
assessed on its own merits ; but in his latest reports, as in that of M&t, he intimates' his 
doubts if this were the best method ; consequently in the settlement of the Cis-Jnmna 
parganas, which he took up later, he adopted classification of the villages and rudi- 
mentary pargana soil rates. In his latest work, however, in Muttra and the revision of 
the settlement of the Mah4ban talukas, he so far differentiated his soils that he used 
twelve or fifteen different rates, and, except in the soils adopted 'and the method of 
obtaining rates/ there is but little to distinguish it from the work at this settlement." 
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1 7. The revenne demand of the last settlement/ which was completed by Mr, Tyler, 
amounted to Rs. 13,38,939, being for the Trans-Jumna parganas, Rs. 7,92,131, and 
for the Cis-Jumna parganas Rs. 5,46,808. The settlement was in progress and all 
but ended when the great famine of 1837-38 (1245 fasli) came. " At that time" 
f Mr. Wliiteway writes) " Sadabad and Sahpau had been settled seven years, Maha- 
ban five years, Mat and Noh Jhil three years, Sahar, Shergarh, and Kosi one year. 
In Aring and Sonkh the new revenues were to come into force in the very year of 
the famine, and Muttra, Gobardhan and Sonsa were untouched. A severer test for 
a settlement could not be imagined than this, the greatest famine of which we have 
any record, and it speaks well for the equity of the assessment, that it stood the test 
as well as it did. Writing of this district early in 1838, Mr. B. Hamilton, the Commis- 
sioner, said : — ^ In the district of Muttra I was surprised to find such an extensive 
waste. From Mursdn, passing through a few villages of Sonai, the centre of R&ya, 
a few villages of Mdt and of Mab&ban, the crops were scanty, the soil dry, and cul- 
tivation only' in the immediate vicinity of the pucka wells.. I should not suppose 
that the produce on the irrigated land equalled an average even when I saw it, 
and since then the difficulty of feeding cattle has greatly increased, as well as the 
labour of irrigation. Aroun(l Muttra the produce in the garden cultivation came 
up to perhaps ordinary years, but the people were almost in despair from the wells 
fast turning so brackish and salt as to destroy rather than refresh vegetation. 
All of the Aring and Gobardhan parganas which came under my observation was 
an extensive arid wsiste, and for miles I rode over ground which had been both 
ploughed and sown, but in which the seed had not vegetated, and where the^e 
'seemed no prospect of a harvest. The cattle in Aring were scarcely able to crawl, 
and they were collected in the village and suffered to pull at the thatch, the people 
declaring it useless to drive them forth to seek for pasture. Emigration had already 
commenced, and people of all classes appeared ta be suffering from the drought and 
the high price of grain.* The difficulty was met by extensive remissions of revenue. 
In Mr. Girdlestone's report the total for the district is given as Rs. 3,03,790 up to 
1246 fasli. I have been able to trace those in the parganas of Kosi, Shergarh, 
Sahar, Sonsa, Sonkh, Gobardhan and Muttra, and find that they amounted to — 
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Bather more than half the remissions were therefore given in these seven parganas, 
while those for pargana M&t alone were Bs. 22,789 more. In spite of these liberal 
reniissions there were several sales for arrears of revenue in Muttra and Chdta." 
The intensity of the effects of the famine in the Mah&ban tahsil necessitated the 
revision of the settlement of the talukas Airar Khera, B&ya, &c., the jama thereon 
being reduced by Bs. 5,039. * Pargana Kosi had not recovered from the effects of 
the famine of 1837r38, the kharff of 1840 having failed owing to the scantiness of the 
rains of that year, while the year following the rabi crops were injured by a very severe 
hailstorm. The jama of Kosi was therefore finally reduced to Bs. 1,52,024, Mr. Tyler's 
original assessment having been Bs. 1,63,303 (see page 76). . 

18. After 1845, owing to a series of bumper harvests, the district prospered, with 
the exception of some estates farmed in the Sadabad tahsil for recovery of mutiny 
arrears and the sale of some villages in Noh Jhil for non-payment of the mutiny 
fine and the confiscation of some (^ujar villages for rebellion. The mutiny of 1857-58 
appears to have affected in no way the condition of the agricultural community. 
The district had improved so much in every way since the settlement, that even the 
scarcity of 1860-61 necessitated a remission of only Bs. 2,000 of the Government 
revenue. During tie currency of the settlement the following areas were sold 
for arrears of revenue : — 

(a.) During the first 12 years, acres 64,467 ; 

(&.) „ the next se?en years, up to the mutiny, acres 2,408 ; and 
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(c.) During the last 20 years, Le.f from the mutiny to the present time, 

aores 9,914. 

• • 

19. The area returns of last settlement are said hy Mr. Whiteway to be so 

imperfect that they are useless for purposes of comparison. . Mr. Wfiiteway's figunjs 
do not include those for the 84 villages transferred from pargana Farah of the 
Agra district, and which now form part of zila Muttra. The following are the cor- 
rected figures for the Muttra district as at present constituted : — 
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The cultivated area, excluding that of the Farah villages, was 556,812 acres in 
1846-47 ; in 1852 it had risen by 51,586 acres, m., to 608,398. Mr. Whiteway's 
returns show a further extension of 40^895 acres, i.e.y a cultivated area of 649 293 
acres. The uncultivated assessable area, including groves, comes to nearly 2(1*9) 
per cent, of the total area in the Muttra, and to 10'2 per cent in the Farah villages. 
The largest proportion of culturable waste and fallow, 16 '3 per cent., is found in par- 
gana Noh Jhil, owing to the large khadar area and the presence of the large jhil 
after which the pargana is named. Mr. Whiteway estimates the percentage of the 
" proportional rise in irrigation from last settlement to now" as follows : Sahpau 20 ; 
Sadabad 36 ; Muttra 108 ; Chata 141 ; Kosi 53 ; M&i 71 ; and Mahfibah since 1857 
64. The extension in the Farah villages gives a percentage of 903 on the irrigation 
of last settlement. 

20. Mr. Whiteway has not attempted, for the reasons he has given, to trace fluc- 
tuations in the rent-rates of the Muttra district during the currency of the last set- 
tlement The rent-rate has risen from Rs. 3*994 per acre at the time of the revisiofa of 
records by Mr. Alexander in 1851 to Rs. 4-909.in the three parganas of Sahpau, Sadabad 
and Mahaban, the rise in the all-round rate being 22*91 per cent The rise per cent in 
the all-routid rate of tenants (a) with, and (6) without right of occupancy in these 
three parganas is Sahpau (a) 11, (6) 16 ; Sadabad (a) 18, (t) 28 ; Mahaban (a) 10 
(6) 42, In the last named pargana the prevalence of dhar bachh keeps down the rise 
in the rental of occupancy 4;enants. Irrigation from the canal has been so lately started 
in the Muttra district as to have had no perceptible effect as yet on rent-rates. 

21. Taking three periods— (1) 17 years preceding the great famine of 1837-38 
excluding exceptional years ; (2) 18 years from the famine of 1837-38 to the mutiny ; 
and (3; 14 years since the mutiny (again excluding exceptional years) Mr. Whiteway 
finds that " the rise in prices during the second period was very small ; the whole almost 
has been confined to the last term. Comparing the prices that have ruled since the 
mutiny with those before the great famine, we find that wheat has risen 42 per cent 
in price and gram 53 per cent. In this district, therefore, the cultivator is not only 
getting his share in the rise of prices generally, but is also gradually forcing the 
bania to give him a better price for his produce ; for whereas bazaar rates have risen 
for wheat only 42 per cent., the harvest rates have risen 55 per cent. The difterence 
between harvest rates and bazaar rates for fhis grain was 27 per cent for the first 
period, 23 per cent, for the second, and only 17 per cent, for the third. It must take 

' time for the benefits of the competition in the export, trade to filter down to the cul- 
tivator, guarded and hedged as he is by custom and long-standing obligations, but 
in a longer or shorter time it must reach him. The harvest prices of cotton in this 
district during the American war are instructive in the extreme as showing how the 
bania's hand must be forced by a stimulated market As the general result of this 
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inveistigation it is proved that the whole rise in prices has been since the matinv, and 
ihat^ as oompared with last settlement^ the cultivator can now get 50 per cent, more all 
ronnd for his produce." The figures given by Mr. Evans for the Farah villages show 
that there has been a steady rise in the prices of agricultural produce since the 
mutiny, and that prices generally may be said to be half as high again as they were at 
last settlement.* 

22. Taking private sales as the only trustworthy guides in judging the value of 
land, Mr. Whiteway shows that the value of land has risen from Rs. 3"44 per acre, in' 
the period included between the commencement of the last settlement to the revision 
of records, to 13*98 per acre in the period included between the mutiny and the con- 
clusion of the last settlement. 

> 

23. In pages 94 et. ieq. of his report, Mr. Whiteway describes the natural and 

artificial soils of the district, the mode in which they were demarcated, in other words, 
the demarcation of soil areas and his method of arriving at soil rates. Mr. Whiteway 
has not given the soil areas and the soil rent-rates for the whole district. This por- 
tion of his report is very meagre. " The different soil areas will be found," he writes 
(page 98), ^^ under their respective parganas," but he should have brought the informa- 
tion for the several parganas together. 

24. From the figures given in page 98 it appears that the estimated rental on 
which the assessment of the revenue demand was based was Bs. 31,64,580, which under 
the half assets' rule would give a jama of Bs. 15,82,290. The revenue declared by the 
settlement officer was Bs. 15,34,274, being Es. 48,016 less than the moiety of the 
estimated rental. The revenue fixed by the Board, after inspection of the settlement 
statements and sanctioning various relluctions in Sadabad, Mahdban and Muttra tahsils, 
to the amount of Bs. 3,030, was Bs. 15,31,244. The revised revenue of the 84 trans- 
ferred villages of the Farah tahsil is Bs. 97,630. The total revised revenue of the 
Muttra district, on completion of settlement operations, and. with the addition of the 
revenue of the transferred villages, was therefore Rs. 16,26,874. 

25. Excluding the Farah villages the total cost of the settlement amounts to 
Bs. .6,02,973. ^^ The extra collections from the enhanced demand have, up to the end 
of 1286 fasli, been. (Mr. Whiteway writes) Bs. 6,04,731 from revenue alone; to 
this must be added Bs. 60,473 from the extra ten per* cent. cess, tip to the date, 
therefore, of closing the settlement the extra collections caused by its operations were 
Bs. 62,231, more than its cost." The extra ten percent, ought, to be, it may be 
observed^ excluded altogether from these calculations. 

26. Mr. Whiteway has explained very fully the mode in which the record-of- 
rights was prepared throughout the district. The field map and partially the khasra 
were prepared by the revenue survey, the former on the scale of 16''^ to the mile. For 
filling in the columns of the khasra, for which the settlement officer was responsible, 
a special establishment was entertained. The portion of the work in its commence- 
ment was ably supervised by the Assistant Settlement Officer, Mr. Malcolm Beade, 
a young officer of rare promise, whose early death was a very great loss to Govern- 
ment. It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Whiteway through his very detailed explana- 
tion of his procedure. The Senior Member is aware, from personal inspection of the 
settlement records, that they have been compiled with very great care. Mr. Whiteway 
has also gone very fully into the history of the revenue-free estates, which com- 
prise a considerable portion of the Muttra district, and of the tenures and rights of 
all individuals holding landed property in the town of Muttra. The information 
contained in pages 112 to 120 of the report will be useful for reference hereafter to 
•the district officer. Mr. Whiteway deserves credit for his thorough enquiries and 
hie full record of the same. 

27. In conclusion the Senior Member wishes to bring to the notice of His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor the services of Messrs. McConaghey and Whiteway 

3 
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in connection with tbe reTiaion of the Muttra setUemeni. .Mr, McConaghey bronght 
to the work the experience he had gained in the Mainpuri settlement* Before hit 
work in Muttra was completed, he was transferred to the charge of the B&nda dis- 
trict, for which he was speciall/ selected by the Government. The settlement was 
then taken up by Mr. Whiteway, by whom it was completed with the assistance only 
of his Deputy Collectors, of whom the late Ali Muhammad Khan was deserving of 
special commendation* The premature death of Mr. Malcolm Beade, a young officer 
of the greatest promise, was a very great loss to the settlement. The survey and 
measurement of the district and the preparation of the village field maps was carried 
out by Colonel Anderson of the Bengal Staff Corps. He worked most harmoniously 
with the Settlement Officer, and his accurate field-books (khasras) and field maps were 
of the greatest value. 

I have the honor, to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. S. MACKINTOSH, 

Secretary. 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE MUTTRA DISTRICT, 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 



PART I, 



CHAPTER I. 



OfiNERAL DESCBIPTIOM OF THE DISTBICT. 



— ReTeiiMMib^TidoiiA-^iQeBAFttl dcicrlption-'Phjaioal/eaium— HMorjr— Conitltiitioa of 
(hfl 4ifttriet*(*So«roefl of irrigfaion<-'CftnaJb9>-:p:ff«ct al the mdi^I on the water l6TeU-Si|0at of |be 
rite of Ihe water lerel cm the general health^Irrigatlon iiem wells— Charaeter of water-iapplj^— 
Kinds of water and their qoalUiei— Decrease ip the number of packa wellstdnring the settlement 
-'Rainfall— CJommnnicatioDS : (a) roads; (A) railways; (e) water commonieation— Trade— Cirii 
stalioa aad oantoDinaatt-f^UxM towas^-fiMMtca of orogt-^lijuracter of the cultiration •-Police, 

Ths Mixttra dktriot is in shape like a earp^dter^s square. It lies between 

77* 16' and 78° 1«' of east longitude and 27** 16' and SS* of 
north latitude. Its whole area is 1,846*47 square miles, of 
which 704*46 square miles lie to the west of the river Jumna, and the remainder to 
the east. This river, which passes down its whole length, therefore nearly divides it 
iato two equal parts. It is bounded on the north by the Qurgaon district of the 
Panjab and by Aligarh; on the east by Aligarh ; on the soutii by Agm; and on the 
west by the independent State of Bhartpw. Two independent villages of Bhartpur 
ako lie imbedded in the Muttca pargana, and between it and the Agm territory there 
are others. This report applies to the district before 84 villages were transferred to 
it from F&rah of Agra on 1st October, 1878, the settlements of which were con- 
cluded in Agra ; on these a separate note is given at the end. 

From the Jumna valley and its boimding line of ravines and sandhills on the west 
the country stretches in an almost unbroken plain to the hills on the Bhartpur border- 
for a short distance these hills lie within this district, and for a short distance their 
watershed is the boundary with Bhartpur, while, except to the south of the 
Muttra pargana, hills in the Bhartpur State and Qurgaon are everywhere in 
sight of the western boundary. To the east of the river the influence of the 
Jumna is more apparent, the lines of sandhills stretch further back into the interior 
and the surface ia more uneven. The slope of the district is from north-west to south- 
east ; it is gradut^l and at the rate of about 1'28 feet per mile. The west portion of the 
distdriat is slightly bogbaoked, the line pf highest elevation lying parallel to, but at 
some distance from the river. At the back of the Muttra city the land is about 583 
feet above the sea-level, to the north of Eosi and Noh Jhil it is about 620 feet, and to 
the south of the Sadabad tahsil about 566 feet. The hills nowhere rise to over 200 
feet above the level of the plain, while the valley of the Jumna lies about 20 or 30 

feet below it. 

There are now six tafasils which w«re formerly further sub- 

Beyenne sabdivisions, j. -j j . x i. j. xv j- x- x- 

divided mto parganas, but this distmction is no longer r^og- 
xiized«— 

Name of iahsiL Parganat formerly recegnited 

Tram^JmnOm wMin it$ bcundnriee^ 

». 8-^W-a { l\ iS^ 

3. Sonai. 



1. MaUbsa ^ -^i ?. Ms Whan. 
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Namt 0f iahtiL Parfonaif^rme^fy recognztd 

da-Jumna. %pUhin iU koundarUa. 

r 9. Mottra. 

I 10. Aring. 

4, llattn ... ...^ II. Oobardhao. 

I IS. 8onkh. 

i 13. BonsB, 

»• ^^ { It. UST'- 

6. Koii .M ••• 16. Kosl. 

The tahtila on the right bank of the Jumna, -which may be called the CiB-Junma at 

.... lying on the same side of the river as the civil station, differ 

GenarAi dcicription. 

very considerably from those on the left bank or the Trans- 
Jumna tahslls. In both the density of the population is about the same, being 662 in 
the former to 563 in the latter; but the distribution of the people is very different. 
The three large towns of Muttra, Brindaban, and Kosi, and most of the larger vil- 
lages, lie to the west of the river, so that the density of the rural agricultural popula- 
tion alone being taken, there are only 492 to the square mUe of cultivation in the Cia- 
Jumna tahsils as against 620 in the Trans-Jumna. There is also another distinction con* 
nected with this, for, whereas on the east the people are scattered about in hamlets, 
which bring them nearer to their daily work and allow their labour to be fully utilized, 
on the west they are collected in semi-fortified villages, generally built on a high 
mound of the d^ris of the houses of their ancestors; thus on the west the area per 
inhabited site is 966 acres and the population 849, while on the east the former is 
838 acres and the latter 297. In a settlement point of view this distinction is of 
importance, since it affects, as well as the utilization of labour of which I have 
already spoken, the area of the home or more or less manured lands ; the area of 
home lands recorded in the Trans-Jumna tahslls is 16 per cent of the cultivation, 
in the Cis-Jumna it is only 8 per cent. The difference in the localization of the 
inhabitants to some extent depends on the quality of the water, which is in places 
undrinkable in the Cis-Jumna tahsfis,. and to some extent on the great s:inctity of 
many of the village sites as compared with those on the east' of the river, but it 
chiefly springs from historical causes dating from before the commencement of our 
rule, from a time when such fortified villages were necessary for the protection of the 
inhabitants from the inroads of the Jats and of the Mahrattas, to whose flying incur- 
sions the Jumna was some protection for the parganas lying on its further side. 
Seventy years of peace have not been able to efface habits the growth of a time when 
the inhabitants were never secure from raids, but were often compelled to cultivate 
their fields and cut their crops with arms on their backs : and the eultivator of 
Muttra, Kosi, or Chh&ta would to this day rather walk two or three miles to his field 
in the morning than change the custom. 

The elements of the population are on both sides of the river much the same ; 
in the Cis-Jumna tahsils there are more Th&kurs, in the Trans-Jumna there are more 
J&ts. The following statement shows the proportion per cent, of the chief castes to 
the whole population :— 

Jdi, Thdkur. Brahman. CftaaMr. Bania, Muhammaian, 
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Over the whole district 83 per cent, of the total area and 90 per cent, of the cul- 
turable area is under the plough ; much of the culturable waste lies in the valley of 
the Jumna, and taking the uplands alone, there is no pargana with less than 90 per 
cent, of the culturable area cultivated, while Sahpau has 96 per cent, Sadabad and 
M4t 94 per cent, and Noh 93 per cent. But if the percentage of cultivation is only 
slightly larger on the east, the proportion of the irrigated area to the dry differs 
enormously on the two sides of the river ; for, whereas in the Trans- Junma tahsils 
77'2 per cent, of the cultivated area is commanded by wells, on the west this percen- 
tage sinks to 30*4 per cent. Here, again, from a settlement point of view, the Cis- 
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Jamna tahsfls are at a disadvantage. The water on the west is not as a rule 
80 good as that on the east, and this has had its share in determining the irrigated 
area; bat the chief causes have been the sparser rural population, and consequent lower 
rent*rates which have not reduced life to such a competition and struggle; and also the 
greater depth to the water level from the surface and the consequent greater insecu- 
rity of the sub-soil in the Cis-Jumna tract rendering kucha wells expensive and diffi- 
cult to make : it is for this latter reason that more than one-fourth of the wells in 
use in it are of masonry, while on the east the proportion sinks to one-fourteenth^ 
From this di£ference of the wet area springs a great difference in the kinds of crops 
grown. The following statement shows this more^clearly : — 

Proportion to crop area borne by 
r* . — "^ ' ■ ■ ■% 

Sharif, Rabi, Garden produe; Arhar. Double crept. 

CU-Jmnna ••• io-^ 89'a Oft 11 sa 

TraoB-Jiimiia ••• 62 44*7 I'S S7 6*0 

Carrying the analysis further and taking the more valuable crops of cotton, wheat, 
and barley, we find that the right bank of the river has only 23 per cent of these to 
39 per cent, on the left bank. The great dry bars of the Cis-Jumna tahsils, where birds 
are scarce as trees are rare, are sown chiefly to jufir as the autumn, to be followed next 
year by gram as the spring crop ; these easily grown and less valuable products cover 
no less than 53 per cent of the total crop area there as against 25 per cent, on the 
opposite bank. From the more careless cultivation on the right side of the river it 
naturally follows that the area per plough in the Cis-Jumna tahsils is much larger 
(157 acres) than in the Trans-Jumna (12*9 acresV This, however, does not mean that 
the actual cultivating holdings are larger in the former than in the latter, for the 
reverse is the case; but this leads to another important distinction between the two— 
the distinction in the holdings, both proprietary and cultivating. The general results 
can only be noted here. The average area owned in the Trans- Jumna tahsfls is 18 
acres and cultivated 7 acres, while in the Cis-Jumna the former is only 16 acres and 
the latter 6 acres ;* but with the greater subdivision goes a greater security of culti- 
vating tenure as the following shows : — 

Cie-^umna, TranM^mnma. 



Proportion of Proportion of Proportion of Proportion ol 
holders to area to total holders to area to total 



total holden. area. total holden* 

g{f .M S99 89*6 S70 187 

Ex-proprietary tenanti ••• 0*4 0-4 ... .•• 

Besident tenants with occnpaney rights, 98-8 96-5 88- 1 84*8 

Non-resident tenante with occupancy % ..^ j^.^ ^,^ ^.^ 

riebts. ^ 

Ree&eot tenants-at-wiU ... 99-8 810 87'9 81-8 

NoD-resident tenants-at-wiU ... 8'4 5-8 8*8 8-9 

Bent-free - ^'^ 1* ••• »*1 

Thus 66'8 per cent, of the recorded cultivators holding 71*8 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area in the Cis-Jumna have some permanent right io land as against 56'6 per 
cent, holding 68*8 per cent, of the area in the Trans-Jumna. The rural Cis-Jumna 
population of the khalsa villages is 252,959 ; of these 52,988, or 20*9 per cent, appear 
in the papers as holding land, while 34,951, or 13*8 per cent., appear as having either 
sir or land with a right of occupancy. Allowing that some of these persons have been 
entered twice in different villages, and that at the last census the average per house 
was 4*6, it will not, I consider, be too high an estimate to say that they have each 
three persons on the average dependent on*them. From this it would follow that of 
the rural population to the right of the Jumna 83*7 per cent, cultivate some land, 
whilst 56*3 per cent, have some area, larger or smaller, from which they cannot be 
ejected as long as they pay certain dues. The rural population of the khalsa 



• The difference in the aTerage area owned is greater than here bronght out, for in the ealcnlation 
erery zamindar Is connted once for erery Tillage in which he owns, and in the Cis-Jomna tahsfls, with 
their very large Tillagesy this raises the average moie than it does in the Trsns-Jnmna tahsfls, with 
fcbsir smaUer rtllsges. 
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▼illagds of the Traiui-Jumna tahaila is Bimllarly 310,309. WhiU thtre are 46,S74, or 
US of the jHTpulatioA recorded ottltivatotv, there are 26,318 pemoQi, or 8*2 p^ cent, 
recorded as owuing air or holding laad in right of occupancy. Treating these in a 
amilar way, we find that only 58*2 per cent., of the population has any land at all, and 
38'9 per oeni any fixity of tenure. The result is striking and is not due to any great 
inequalities in any particular tahsil, but runs equally through all. As we shall presently 
see, the Cis-Junxaa tahsils are noted for the prevalence of bbai^ichara or village 
communities with an almost entire absence of all real rent transactions, cultivators 
and owners alike paying revenue-rates. This would account for prevalence of sir^ but 
not for the smaller holdings and the much greater extent to which the rural popula* 
tion actually cultivates. The less density of the rural population and the prevalence 
of cultivating landlords would seem to tend to the creation of large cultivating hold- 
ings, and as this is not the case, the difference must lie in the character of the land- 
lords themselves. In fact these iresident village communities are still guided by cus- 
tom rather than contract, and standing as the members do, but little, if at all, raised 
above the main body of the people, they are disposed to treat the non-proprietary 
classes much more leniently than the non-resident landlord^ who, generally a Baniya, 
too often looks on his village merely as his merchandize, from which the greatest profit 
is to be extracted. On the left bank there are also some village communities ; 
but, except in the more backward parts, corporate action as it exists on the right 
bank has ceased, and the revenue-rates, which are so common and so distinguishing a 
fact on the opposite side of the river are very rare. Some of the fiercest disputes 
have, however, arisen in the Ois-Jumna tahsiIs. The peculiar tenures there existing 
were early known,* but unfortunately no record of individual rights was then made ; 
in some cases whole villages were sold for arrears of revenue, and in others the com- 
munities sold their rights, before they knew distinctly what those rights were, to 
intriguing speculators, such as the Lala Babu ; and where, as in many cases, the com- 
munity has been strong enough to hold together up to this date, keeping down the 
rents and almost excluding the proprietor from all participation in the management 
beyond receiving a fixed yearly rent^ the disputes at this settlement have been pro- 
tracted and bitter, each party trying to turn every provision of the law to his own 
benefit. 

There is another distinction which may be noted between the two sides of the 
river, and that is in their sanctity. The whole of the area to the west, with the excep- 
tion of a small portion to the south of the Muttra pargana which to a great extent 
partakes of the commonplace character of the ordinary Dufib, is included in the 
Braj Handal, whereas the border line of the Urath includes but a small area to the 
east, and that only of a few villages lying near the edge of the river. 

On the right bank of the river the country, as I have said, stretches away in an 

unbroken plain to the hills ; in this plain there are no rivers 
and no jhils or marshes beyond the lower-lying spots locally 
Icnown as dahars, where the rain water collects for a few days ; there are not even 
any well-marked lines of drainage until the western depressions. 

The northernmost of these passes from Unchagaon and Barsana, where it comes 
round the end of the hills through the western edge of Chh6ta and the north-western 
comer of Muttra. Down this line a flood comes occasionally when there is heavy 
rain in the Native States beyond. The southern one starts from near Gobardhan and 
passes through Sonkh to the south. Except along the edge of the Jumna the mango 
tree does not grow on this side of the river, and the level jhdrber covered 
spaces between the villages are almost bare except for sparsely scattered babul and 
far(U trees. Many of the villages, too, rise up bare and devoid of trees; but near othera 
especially those of old standing, there are large areas known as the rakkhya or kadamb 
khandi. The poorer specimens are merely uncultivated land covered with karil, pUu, 
him^ and other jungle bushes, but in the better ones there are large kadamba and 

• AotiDg Collector gl Agra'i letter of AptU istli; ISia, 
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Other fine forest trees which'make these wikkhya^ look like bits cut out of a real 
forest and the pleasaiitest camping-places in the district Many are of considerable 
size : the largest in Eosi, Kamar, is 513 acres; Pisaya, the largest in Chhita, is 122 acres. 
. Pisaya is the most beautiful of all, with magnificent kadamb trees growing naturally 
in rows inclosing open spaces of turf. In a few cases, as the numerous rakkbyas 
scattered about the village of Nandgaon and the Kokilaban of Great Bathen, the 
forest is preserved because it is sacred as a place of pilgrimage. In the case of the 
other rakkhyas it is probably diflferent -, very few of them are sacred as places of 
pilgrimage, but still the religious feeling regarding them is so strong that a terrible 
curse is supposed to fall on whoever break* up . and cultivates the land. It 
appears probable that they represent the common land of the village reserved for 
grazing, and that a similar feeling to that entertained in regard to the cow by 
Hindus has gradually grown up in regard to these rakkhyas. Mr. Growse has showBr 
the pastoral origin of the Hindu name of the country (Braj, a herd) ard of 
many of the names of the villages (Muttra, a chum ; M6t ; a milkpail ; Bathen, a 
cattle pasture ; Gokul, a cow pen),* which combined with the traditions of the 
sports of Krishna would show that at one time the district was far more pastoral 
and far less agricultural than it is at present. Historically, too, we know that 250 
years ago very little of its area was under the plough, while as late as the battle 
between Najaf Kh&n and the Mahrattas at the end of the last century the forest 
of Barsana played an important part in the engagement. It is further worthy of 
note that it is the part of the district where these rakkbyas are chiefly found that 
is famous now for its breed of milch-cattle. But if not much covered with trees, many 
of those that are found on this side of the river are peculiar and do not grow across 
the Jumna. One singular feature of the Braj trees and bushes is the number that 
bear small unedible berries. 

Of the hills there are several distinct systems. The most northerly is the 
Charan Pahar in Little Bathea of Kosi, a low heap^ of stones about 400 yards 
long and 10 feet high, witk a temple- built on it. This hiUock rises direct 
from the plain, and the nearest elev-ation. to it is the Nandgaon tuUy six mUei 
to the south-west; this hill is about half a mile long gaud is covered by the 
houses of the village of Nandgaon, and on its extreme sunukiit is the Naud Bad 
temple. Four miles south of this is the chief system of hills in^ the district ; ^he main 
line begins at the village of Unchagaon and runs along the boundary between 
Muttra and Bhartpiu:, the watershed being the dividing line for four or five miles 
until it leaves the district at Nahra. Thesa hills are covered with rough boulders 
of the same character as the hills themselves; they are for the most. part entirely 
barren, destitute even of trees, and nowhere rise to a greater height than 200 
feet. They rise suddenly from the plains, and are impasaaible except to persons on 
foot or unladen ponies. The denudation from them has* produced a broad belt of 
sand at their feet ; this sand is locally known as wal, and^ with a few striking 
exceptions, is entirely devoted to inferior autumnal crops. It is underlain by boulders 
of a similar character to the neighbouring hills, and is in all probability a continuation 
of them below the surface. About three-fourths of a mile to the east of the ain range 
and parallel to it lie three detached hills. The southernmost one is only a quarter 
of a mile in length, and on it stands the village of Rankauli. About half a mile beyond 
is a smaller hill separated by a narrow pass from another which rises abruptly at the 
village of Dhabala, to end as abruptly at Barsana, two miles further north. The Ran- 
kauli hill has a few trees on it, and the northern half of the Barsana hill from the 
village of Manpur (which occupies a depression in its centre) is densely wooded with 
the curious dho tree and crowned with several temples of great sanctity. Between these 
hills and the main range the soil is almost pure sand. In the Muttra pargana the 
chief line of hills is the Gobardhan range, which is about five miles long and which 

stands about 100 feet above the plain at its southern end, while at the north it is 
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little more than a heap of stones. The whole of this hill is of the greatest sanctity ; it 
is wooded with chhankar and other trees, and has on it numerous temples. In 
a settlement point of view this range is not of great importance.* These hills are com- 
posed of quartzose. The Charan Pahar and the Gobardhan hill are mostly boulders, 
while the other ranges have rock in aitu^ On the west the proximity of the hills pro- 
duces a line of lighter soil, but beyond this the general bar is very uniform, broken only 
in places by narrow veins of bhfir or sand ; it is best on the north in Kosi, where there 
is some good firm real dumat, locally known as kari. Larger or smaller similar patches 
are found in many of the Chhdta and Muttra villages, but the more prevalent soil is a 
productive piliya, a lighter but still strong loamy soU. Within limits this soil varies ; 
in places it is hard and clayey, in others there is a larger admixture of sand. Speaking 
roughly, the hard and clayey variety is found chiefly in the villages from Kamaiof ChhAta 
on the north, to Padal and Kunjera of Muttra on the south; in the remainder of the 
villages the lighter soil predominates. The one great need of the country is water and 
that the Agra canal has now supplied. Where water is plenty, sa round Sonkh in the 
Muttra tahsil, the industry of the Jdt cultivators produces the most excellent results. 
This want of water combined with the peculiarities of the natural soil is the cause of the 
great susceptibility of this tract to famine. The soil in years of drought becomes caked 
and unworkable, while the generally salt character of the wells prevents their use in- 
dependent of rain. But if the fall from prosperity is sudden, the rise again is equally io. 
So large a portion of the population has an interest in the land that all who can 
possibly live through the calamity remain; and though in one year pven the lightest 
assessment could not be met from the resources of the people, in the next a heavy one 
coul4 be paid with ease. On this great central slightly drained plain all the rainfall 
is utilized and the richer particles of the soil are not carried away ; but nearer the 
ravines of the Jumna this is not the case : the slope there oauses denudation, and for 
a greater or less distance from the ravines down the whole length of the river-face the 
village hdrs with few exceptions are inferior. The ravines proper do not begin until 
just north of Shergarh; above that the river bank consists of svidy downs, in places 
sparsely cultivated, but generally growing only aarpaf gra«s. From just above Sher- 
garh the ravines run vrith few breaks down to Brindaban; they are of the usual 
character— unculturable soil with nodules of kunkar. In the south of the Muttra tahsfl 
is an old bed of the river known as the Koila jhil, and south of it the ravines begin 
again. The manner in which ravines and sandhills alternate depends on certain condi- 
tions in the direction of the stream. Where the river flows in a sweep or curve, ravines 
are ahnost invariably found on the concave side, whilst on the opposite or convex side 
sandhills are as invariably met with. On a change in the direction of the curve ravines 
and sandhills change places also, and in the few instances where the river preserves 
a straight course for any distance ravines and sandhills occur on both banks. From 
the ravines there is a sudden drop of 15 or 20 feet to the vaUey of the Jumna. In 
very few places does the river run under this bluflF; there is usually a wider ( 
narrower strip of alluvial soil; in places, this soil changes yearly in shape and charactt. 
and is covered by every rise of the river; but elsewhere the deposit is older and ii 
raised above all save the most extreme floods; in places even old trees, masonry wells 
and inhabited villages show how long it is since the soil was thrown up. But this old 
khadar land itself is insecure, and of recent years, the destruction of the inhabited site 
of the village of Jaitpur in Ohh&ta, with its old trees and wells, shows that the river 
is liable to change even after long flowing in one course. The soil of these lowlands 
varies from sp.nd to rich loam ; the richest of the loam is found in the katris or fields 
along the edge of the stream which are liable to yearly flooding. The chief [staples are 
naturally spring crops and melons, though cotton, juAr, and Indian-corn are grown in 
the less exposed portions. To the rule of dhar dhurra or deep-stream boundary 
between the villages and tahslls on the opposite banks there are only two exceptions— » 

• Kear (Jopalpnr, in the lonth of th? Muttra pargana, is a curious eje ration of hard red earth 8eam«4 
with ratines and contaiuinf nodales of quartz. It is far from anj hills, but is of m similar formation to 
l^e hillocKF at the foot of the Chbita ranges. *m 
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Chaundras in the north of Eosi has some land on the left hank, and Jah&ngfrpur on the 
south of M&t on the right bank. This latter exception was caused by a sudden 
change of the stream a few years ago which swept through the middle of the Jah4n- 
girpur khfidar, cutting it in half and attaching one-half to the Muttra side. The 
greater part of the cultivated valley lies in Eosi, Chhata, and the north of Muttra ; it is 
the same on the opposite bank, where the kh&dar land is only found in any quantity 
in M&t and the north of Mah/lban. Southwards the river is confined more closely be- 
tween its bluffs, and the edge of culturable land on each side is more narrow and preca- 
rious. To the north from bluff to bluff averages for long stretches — two miles and more; 
to the south hardly half a mile. The peculiarity of the river bed has necessitated 
the demarcation of large areas as liable to fluvial action. The ravines on the 
left bank differ in no respect from those on the right, except that they begun 
considerably lower down the stream at Bhadaura. Above Bhadaura, on the 
left bank, where there are no ravines, the river has in former times changed 
its bed, and its former courses are marked by well-defined depressions or old 
beds. The most important and well known of these is the parabola-shaped 
lowlying tract of country in which the Noh Jhil is situated. On the north this 
depression leaves the present bed of the river between Musmina and Farfdampur, 
and curving round by Eaulana and Noh rejoins it between Lana Makhdumpur 
and Firozpur. The whole course round the curve is about ten miles, and the area of 
the lowland included about 13 square miles. From the local traditions and the 
appearanpe of the country it is clear that the river has left this bed at a comparatively 
recent period. The soils here divide themselves naturally into what was the old bed 
of the river and what were the sandbanks, while round the outer edge of the curve 
there is a steep bank or cliff of about 20 feet in height, which is in many places hol» 
lowed out into rugged ravines. The inner curve encloses a mass of sandhills, such 
as are usually found in re-entering bends of the Jumna itself. Originally all the 
villages round this great depression were colonized by Nohwar J&ts, and the land of 
the jhil belongs to the adjoining village on the uplands, except in the cases of the 
three Arazi Eashts of Dalu patti, Sultan patti, and Parsauli, and the two Lanas of 
Easba and Eaulana. The first three originally belonged to Bajna, which one genera* 
lion after its first colonization was split into the four pattis of Dalu, Sehu, Sultan, and 
Parsauli. The bfingar portion of Sehu alone ran down to the jhil, and therefore the 
others were given a share in the kh&dar land away from the main village, and these 
have since been made into separate estates. It would from this appear that the arri- 
val of the Nohwars in Noh Jhil preceded the drying up of this river bed. The case of 
the Lanas is different. All four Lanas originally belonged to Bhenrai ; but early in 
our rule this possession was considered a usurpation, and Bhenrai was shorn of the four 
Lanas, two being made from land thrown up towards the present bed of the river, and 
two from that thrown up towards the old bed. The word Lana is peculiar to this part 
of the country and it means a long narrow field. Such fields are common in alluvial 
land, and as accretions at the end of the field would generally belong to the owner of 
it, in a secondary sense the word has come to mean a share, so that Lana Eaulana is 
the share of newly thrown up land belonging to Eaulana. This tract is uninhabited 
and almost entirely bare of trees or bushes, while dotted over it here and there are 
long and narrow ponds or lakes shaped like river beds, which at certain seasons of 
the year are connected into one sheet of water. Marshes, however, there are none, as 
the land is uneven in surface and the drainage good. Within the last few years the 
Jumna seems to be endeavouring to return to its old bed. The mouth of the depress 
sion at Musmina was originally closed by a bank. Over the top of this in the highest 
floods only a little water trickled, and this was stopped by the rising ground near 
llarhuaka and Abhaipura before the deepest part of the jhil was reached. At the 
other end of the depression near Firozpur there was a backwater through an old 
cut known as the Dhundar nala, which was useful in filling the ponds or lakes 
suflSciently to supply the cattle with drinking water during the summer months, 
but not sufficiently to injure the autumn crops. By the shifting of the stream 
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ilu% bigh baak near Musmina has been cut avay, and when the river u 
wea ID pioderate flood, a large body of water pours through the gap into the jhiL 
Ab a consequence much valuable land has been submerged, so that spring crops can- 
liol even be sown on it; while a good deal of the remainder has been soured by the 
excess of water, and will produce but poor results until after some years of good cultiva- 
tion. There have been therefore of late years many remissions of revenue in the villages 
afieeted. The Jumna floods are not necessarily injurious to the land. Where the 
soil is a stiff clay, the sand or soil suspended in the water mixes with it and produces 
a rich land that will bear ui;iirrigated wheat, but which without the flood could only 
bear gram. This is locally knowQ as " pahs parjana. " Before, however, the centre 
of the jhil is reached the water has parted with its suspended soil, and " pahs " is 
hardly known one mile from the river bed. Many of the villages owning the land of 
this tract are zamindari and uninhabited ; and as the sustaining power of the land 
depends on the worst, and not on the best years, when, as in the year I inspected it, 
there is a larger area than usual left dry, the cultivators of surrounding villages will 
not risk the chance of a crop from the deteriorated land, preferring to graze their cattle 
on the short sweet turf of the fallow. This in most villages they are allowed to do 
unrestrained. In famine years, when fodder in all other land fails, the grass from 
here keeps alive large herds of cattle, and pejsons come from Muttra, 30 miles away, 
to 8(»'ape. and carry away bundles for sale. Another point in coimection with this 
piece of country must be al90. remembered. In years of light raiufiall the whole sur- 
fBifi(d> becomes. ii:on bound irom, the. heat, and unless there has been sufficient moisture 
to IposeA the soil^ the native ploughs will m^ke little impression on the surface. In 
pliB^es in the year 1877-78 shallow wells were dugi and with the assistance of the 
"Kilter ' so obtained a small, area was cultivated and sown. The efforts yet made to 
pibppla with the eyil of the floods have failed. They consist of spurs at Musmina, 
pai4 for by Government, v^hich were intended to divert the course of the river, but 
which have instead been swept away by the force of the stream^ and a deepening of 
the Dhwidar nak, paid for by the zamindars aud intended to afford a quicker drain- 
i^[e from the centre of the jhil. Had the spurs stood and fulfilled their intention by 
diverting the stream, they would have been of little use witbo«t a lefonnation of the 
high bank thiMi has been cut away, AU tluA tract has been included in the land sub- 
ject to fluvii^l action, «i>d e^gagenjLe^ts have been taken for five years only. Apparent- 
ly the depression between Fii:o!q[>ur an4 Lana Makhdumpur was that by which the 
river esoaped when thi» bed w^. being silted up, but originally a branch from it, at 
the least, seems tp have run ia an. easterly direction, leaving the jhQ near where Noh 
now stands, and peasing thence between Mubaiokpur and Baghara into Bajrauth, where 
it joined the bed of the Patwaha*. This bed joins the present bed of the river at the 
village of Miirpur. According to the traditions of the Narwar Jdts the Jumna waa 
leaving tiiis bed whea they colonized Palkhera^ soma five hundred yeara since. 
Along the left bank of this depression are a line of ravines. The third depression 
leaves the present course of the river near XJhawa, a^d after passing by Akbarpur 
and Harnaul rejoins the present bed at Ilauli Guzar, near where it left it. This line 
is. also marked on its left bank by small ravines, but the river would seem to have 
abandoned it very many years ago, for the traditions of the people as to its origin 
are very faint. In these two last depressions the soil does not differ from the corres- 
ponding soils of the uplands. The only other jhils on this side of the river are two, 
also in the kh&dar — the Moti jhli near Mdt and the Fanigaon jbfl of Mahaban close 
by. In the uplands there are no jhils or morasses. The left bank of the river, how- 
ever, differs from the right in having two rain streams. The Patwaha ndla comes 
from the Bulandshahr district, and after a short course through a narrow valley in the 
Noh Jhil pargana joins the Jumna; it runs for a short time after heavy rain. The 
other, the Karwan or Jhirna nadi, is more important ; it crbsses the Sadabad pargana 
in a course parallel to that of the Jumna ; a good deal of water comes down it during 
the rains, but it sopn after dries up. It drains a tiny valley of about two or three 
miles wide on each side^ the bouiidary line of which, as well as that of the Patwaha, is 
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marked by denuded sandy slopes. Neither of these streams is of any accotmt for 
irrij^ation. Along the edge of the river in the Trans-Jumna tahsils the sandbanks 
stretch back more or less into the country, and there are also a few independent sys- 
tems of sandhills. But apart from this, the general soil is a light easily worked loatny 
piliya; in places this varies to a rich brown loam, the best soil of the district. On this 
side of the river the mango tree grows readily ; the far<i^ is more thickly planted, 
and this greater prevalence of trees and the thickly scattered hamlets give the whold 
country a more cultivated air. The soil on the west is on the average as good as that 
on the east, while the weed baisuri — the pest of Sadabad, MahAban, and'part of M4t — 
hardly grows on the Cis-Jumna side, and nowhere so as to interfere with cultivation 
being replaced by the useful jharber. But the greater facilities for irrigation with the 
rather greater prevalence of Jdts renders the Trans-Jumna parg)mas far more pro- 
ductive than the Cis-Jumna. 

Muttra is at present known as one of the headquarters of the Yaishnavite religion 

in India, and the whole district is saturated with legends and 
traditions of the sports of Krishna and nis companions; so that 
hardly a village within the circle of the Braj Mandal, and certainly not one of 
any age and importance, exists in which is not localized some deed of the god. Like 
most places which are now held sacred by the Brahmanical Hindus, it was in earlier 
times a place of great sanctity among the Buddhists. The sculptures which have at 
various times been found within a few miles of the present city of Muttra give us the 
earliest glimpses of its history. Judging from them, it would appear that as early as 
the second century before the Christian era, the Buddhist religion was flourishing here, 
and that the authors of such elaborate and carefully finished works must then have 
attained a high degree of civilization. Six hundred years later, when the Chinese 
traveller Fa Hian visited the city, the Buddhist zeal was at its height ; but if that dark 
struggle with the Brahmanical religion of which we have no history had not then 
begun, it must have commenced soon after, for when the second Chinese traveller 
Hwen Thsang came in 634 A D. he found Buddhism considerably decayed. The 
next three hundred years saw the struggle finally ended, for of Buddhism no traces 
remained when Mahmud of Ghazni's invasion came in 1019 A. D. After attacking 
and slaying Kul Chand, R&ja of Mah&ban, the conqueror found no difficulty in taking 
Muttra, which* he occupied without a struggle. The admiration which he expressed 
for the architecture of the city did not prevent his utter destruction of it by fire.* It 
was lon^ before the city recovered the destruction which had overwhelmed it ; it dis- 
appears for 300 years from history, and the country arotind would seem to have 
remained under the power of the robber tribe of Mewatis, who had their headquarters 
in the present district of Gurgaon. They were subduded by the Dehli emperors 
early in the fifteenth century. The odour of sanctity seems still to have clung to the 
old spots, and about this time there was a revival in their favour. Late in the four- 
teenth century we find Hari D&s and other ascetics living near where Brindaban now 
stands,-f and it is from this time that can be dated the growth of all the legends of 
modem Yaishnavism. In the next one hundred years the movement thus begun 
grew rapidly and had acquired such a head that the bigot Sikandar Lodi considered 
it necessary to prove his devotion to Muhammadanism by destroying all the temples 
in the city|. The country round remained long a wilderness. Until Sher Shah, the 
Afghan emperor, made his road from Agra to Dehli with sarais at every stage, tra^ 
vellers between those cities could not venture through the Muttra jungles, which Were 
the haunts of many robbers, but passed through the Du&b.§ In fact the Muttra 
jungles remained on till far later in time, and were the favourite hunting-groUnds 
of the Agra emperors. Of their exploits in them there are many stories. Abut Fassl 
itells as one of Akbar's miracles that he mastered there witb his eye an infuriated 
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tiger about to spring on a favourite servant ; Jah&ngir in bis Memoirs relates witb 
pride a successful shot of bis empress N(ir Jab&n, wbo killed a tiger with 
one ball fired from an elepbant unsteady tbrough fear ; wbile as late as 1634 
Sb&b Jab&n killed four tigers in the jungles of Mab&ban on the opposite side of the 
river. Gradually Hinduism bad been recovering from the attack of Sikandar Lodi. 
The Hindus were for some time an oppressed race, but under Akbar a better era 
dawned for them. In the 22nd year of that emperor's reign, the highest officer of the 
empire, Abdul Nabi, Sadr Saddr, was deposed for putting to death a Muttra Brahman 
who had appropriated the materials collected by K&zi Abdul R&hman for building a 
mosque.* It is to this reign that we owe the four chief temples of Brindaban, one of 
which is from an architectural point of view of the highest importance, and the Hardeo 
temple at Gobardhan. The great Kesava Rae temple in Muttra was built during 
the reign of Akbar's son, Jah&ngir, by Bir Singh Deo, the Bundela, who had purchas- 
ed his emperor's favour by the murder of his enemy, and his father Akbar's favourite, 
Abul Fazl. Except as a hunting-ground neither Jah&ngir nor Sh&h Jah&n troubled 
themselves much about Muttra, but it became a favourite place of residence of Aurang* 
zeb, the successor of the latter. He, bigotted Muhammadan as he was, was scandalized 
by the growth and impunity of the Hindu religion. He endeavoured to crush it by 
the destruction of the Kesava Bae templef (1669), and by defiling the great Gobind 
Deo temple of Brindaban by building a prayer wall on its top. On the site of the 
former he erected the mosque which, standing on elevated ground to the west of the 
city, still forms one of its most striking objects. His oppression of the Hindiis and his 
endeavours to suppress their religion resulted in a revolt in the Du&b parganas. Abdul 
Nabi (the builder of the second great mosque in city), the governor of Muttra, was 
killed by the insurgents near Sihora of Mahaban, I and fresh troops had to be sentagainst 
them before tranquillity could be restored. Seventy years later these Mah4ban Jdts again 
revolted and again succeeded in defeating and killing the imperial governor§. Among 
the numerous aspirants to power that arose during the relaxation of all authority that 
marked the later years of Aurangzeb was one on the western edge of this district. Bhajja 
was a petty J&t zamindar of Sinsani, a village between Dig and Kumbher, who com- 
mencing with a small following as a robber succeeded in founding a family known from 
the village whence they sprung as Sinsin war J&ts, and of which the present R&ja of 
Bhartpur is a lineal descendant. Before the death of Aurangzeb he and his followers 
had plundered the whole country round, not even sparing the imperial trains, and had 
defeated the expeditions sent to chastise him. Impunity and success so raised the power 
of the family that in the time of Bhajja's son, Chtiraman, its alliance was sought by the 
Barha Sayyad and powerful minister Abdulla Ehan in his conflict with his master, the 
emperor Muhammad Shah. In the battle at Shahpur in Eosi (1720) which followed 
between the opponents, Churaman (wretch, rascal, and villain as the imperial histo- 
rians called him) acted on the side of the minister, but confined his efforts to the con* 
genial task of plundering the royal baggage and pack-animals which had been placed 
on a sandbank of the Jumna for safety. || In this battle the emperor was successful 
and Churaman fled. Two years later vengeance was taken on him by an imperial 
army under S&adat Khdn, Subadar of Agra, and B&ja Jai Singh, who defeated and 
drove him into his fort. To avoid capture he was compelled to blow it up and 
perished in the ruins. The gradual paralyzation of the power and influence of the 
Dehli emperors prevented any following up of this success, and the power of the JAts 
was checked, but not destroyed. They continued to play a considerable part in the 
troubles of the last century. In 1767 Ahmad ShAh Durrani sacked Muttra, carrying 
away with him great booty. In emulation of his predecessors he attempted to throw 
over this act, which was a mere raid for plunder, the cloak of religious bigotry.! 

* Elliot's Hifitorians, VoL V., page 643. 
t Ditto, Vol. VII., page 184. 

t Prooeediogi, A. S. B., No. I of 1873. 
§ Elliot'i HiBtorUns, Vol. VIIT, page 60. 
g Ditto« Vol. VJI, page 612. 

H Ditto, Vol. VIII, page 180. 
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In 1776 the Jfits were finally driven from the district by Najaf Khan. On his 
death in 1782 the Mahrattas under Scindhia gained possession, and from them we 
obtained it by conquest under the treaty of Anjangaum of December 30th, 180S.* 

The district has therefore always been governed by powers from without; no indi- 
genous family has ever risen to importance, and to this day the only zamindars 
much above cultivators in rank are a few, chiefly Baniyas and all non-resident, who 
have risen during our rule. This fact is of great importance in the history of the 
Muttra district. 

In the Ain Akbari this district was included in the Agra, Eol, and Sahar Sirkara 
, . ^ ^ ^^ . of the Agra Suba. The then parganaa were distributed as 

Constitution of the dSittrict. . _, ^ ^ 

follows :— 

Sirkar, Then pargana, 

Mah&baa* 

Muttra. 
*_-_ y MahoU. 

^*^ ••• ••• \ Mangorra. 

Jaleaar (part of). 

Khandanli (part of), 
Eol ... — NohJhil. 

babar ••• ••• Bahar. 

The existence of a Maholi pargana with its headquarters only just outside the 
Muttra city shows how small a territorial division must have been known under the 
latter name. Mangorra is a large village in the south-west of the district, and in the 
pargana of that name were included Sonkh and Sonsa. Sadabad was formed by Sad-ulla 
Khan Vazir, from whom the headquarters are named, in the reign of Shahjahdn, from 
SOO villages of^ Jalesar, 80 of Mah&ban, and some of Ehandauli now in Agra. Aring 
was made from part of Sahar when the Muttra district was formed, just before last 
settlement. Sonai, Baya, and M&t came out of Mahdban and Sahpau of Jalesar. Nob 
Jhil has remained unchanged. Shergarh and Eosi were separated from Sahar in the 
last century by the J&ts, who also demarcated off a pargana of Sh&hpur, which has since 
disappeared. Gbbardhan was made out of a few villages of Sonkh and Sahar late in 
the last century by Najaf Ehan and given in jligir to Raza Quli Beg. About the 
time of Aurangzeb Sirkar Sabar seems to have disappeared, and Sirkar Muttra, or as 
coiurtly historians called it after 1669 Islamabad,^ was formed. On our acquisition of 
the country the district was divided as follows : — 

Fatehgarh diatrict ... Noh Jhil. 

Sadabad. 
Sahpau. 
K&ya. 
M4t. 

Mahibaur 
Sonai. 
Agra ••• ••• Muttra. 

Of the remaining Cis*Jumna tahsils, Gobardhan was granted free of assessment to 
Kuar Lachhman Singh, a younger son of Banjit Singh of Bhartpur. Kosi, Shergarh, 
Sahar, Sonkh, and Sonsa (including Aring) were also granted away, to whom is rather 
obscure. Holt Mackenzie in para. 145 of his minute of July 1st, 1819, speaks 
of them as relinquished by Scindhia in 1808. Begulation XII. of 1806 annexes Sonkh, 
Sonsa, and Sahar to the district of Agra, saying that, after the treaty of Anjangaum, 
they had been made over by the British Government to the B&ja of Bhartpur, and 
relinquished by him under the treaty of April 17th, 1806 ; although in the copy of 
this treaty in Aitchison there is no mention of these parganas. The correspondence 
between the Besident with Scindhia and the Collector of Agra in 1808, when this 
territory was finally given up to the English Government, speaks of the parganas as 
having been the j&gir of Balla Bai, Baiza Bai, and Chumna Bai ; and from the treaty 
of Mustafapur with Scindhia, dated November 22nd, 1805, I find in article 7 a pro- 
mise on the part of the English Government that a j&gir in Hindustan on the same 
footing as that enjoyed by Balla Bai, and of the value of two lakhs yearly, should be 

• For a fuUhistorj of th9 J its aee Elliot's Historians, Vol. VIII, page 860 and following, and Mr. 
Growse't District Memoir of Muttra, Vol. I, page SI and following. 

t Biinilarlj in all old documeata Bindraban is alwaji Mominabad. 
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given to Baiisa Bai, wife of Scindhia, and ot one lakh yearly to CSininna Bai, his 
daughter. From these facts I infer that, aoon after the treaty of Anjangatun, Kosi 
and Shergarh were restored to Scindhia as a j&gir to Balla Bat, and that Bonkh, Sahar, 
and Sonsa were immediately on the conclusion of that treaty given to the El&ja of 
Bhartpur. That after the defeat of the latter by Lord Lake in 1805 these three last 
parganas were resumed by the British Government, and immediately after made over 
to Scindhia as a j&gir for his wife Baiza Bai and daughter Chumna Bai, to be finally 
restored to the English with Kosi and Sheigarh in 1808 in lieu of a money compen- 
sation. But although paying no revenue to Oovemment, it would appear that the two 
former parganas were considered part of the British territory from 1803 and the three 
latter from 1806. Gobardhan was annexed to the Agra district by Regulation V. of 
1826. In the preamble of this regulation it is said that the pargana was resumed in 
consequence of the death of Lachhman Singh; but in the first settlement report, dated 
July 9th, 1828) the Collector of Agra speaks of the pargana having reverted to the British 
Government after the fall of Bhartpur in 1825, and it seems probable that the grant 
was resumed in consequence of the war of that year, and not in consequence of the 
death of Lachhman Singh. In 1804 the Aligarh district was formed, and the parganas 
now in this district which had been given to Fatehgarh and St4wah were incorporated 
in it. In 1824 the new district of Sadabad was created, aad to it these parganas were 
attached ; and in 1832 the civil headquarters were removed* to the Muttra cantonment, 
a slight rectification ot the frontier with Gurgaon was made, Kbaraut being received 
in place of Biruki transferred, and the district aa it stood at the last settlement was 
Gonstituted. Muttra was taken from the F&rah tahsil, and with Sonkh, Sonsa, Gobar- 
dhan, and part of the Sabar tahsfl(BAade into a new pargana and called Aring), made 
into the Aring tahsil with a peshkar at Hutira. Part of Kosi was joined to Sahar and 
the two tahsils of Sahar and Kosi made. In 1840 taldkas Sonkh, Madim, Dunetiya^ 
and Ar Lashkarpur, with some misc^aneous villages, were transferred from Aligarh. 
From that year till 1872 the boundaries of the distiict remained unaltered In 1859 
the tahsil was moved from Sahar to Chhita, the tahsd of Noh JMl abolished, and a 
new tahsil of M&t and Noh Jhil made. In 1867 the headquarters of the home tahsil 
were moved to Muttra. In 1872 Jalesar was transferred to Agra, but for settlement 
purposes remained under the Muttra settlement On October 1st, 1878, 84 villages 
of the F4rah tahsil of Agra, of which the settlement bad been made in the Agra 
settlement, were transferred to Muttra. 

Irrigation is either from wells or canals. The irrigation from other sources as 
. . _. ., tanks and rivers is so rare as to be unworthy of notice. In 

Bourcei of irrigation. ^ ^ . mi i . . *** 

fact m many villages there is a strong religious feeling against 

using the water of the village tanks for irrigation : it is kept for the cattle in the hot 

weather. 

On the left bank of the Jumna the only canal now in use is the tail of a distri- 
^^j^ butary in the Noh Jhil pargana which waters six villages : the 

supply is uncertain, and therefore only barley and gram mixed, 
and other crops that do not require certain and constant watering, are grown. An- 
other canal, to be called the Kit branch of the Ganges Canal, is planned to run down 
the whole length of the M4t, Mahibwi, and Sadabad tahsils from the Patwaha to the 
Jhirna ; it is as yet only under discussion, though a short length of it was dug in the 
rains of 1878 as a famine work. The greater portion of the tract it would command 
is already commanded by wells. Thus the M<t pargana has- 71 per cent so com- 
manded, the Mah&ban tahsil 80 per cent, and the Sadabad pargana 88 per cent., 
while the soil of many of the villages is of that light character which does not bring 
out the full value of canal water as a productive agent It is true that much of the 
well water now used is undrinkable, but at the same time it must be remembered how 
excellentmuch of this undrinkable water is for spring crops. Let theMahiwat or wint^ 
rains be never so good, a Sadabad or Mahdban Jdt will not be satisfied unless be has 
given his crops one or two waterings from his well. At the same time so diverse are 
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the qualities of the water of different wells that there are some Tillages which would 
greatly benefit by the introduction of canal water. 

But if this can be said of the projected M&t branch of the Ganges canal, nothing 
4Biniilar can be said of the Agra canal in the Cis-Jumna tahslls ; this canal, running 
along the ridge or hogback of this tract, opens, out the possibility of irrigation to a 
country that only wanted water and an industrious population to develop it. The 
-great and rapid extension of the imgation sipce it was first opened four years ago 
fhows bow much it is needed and appreciated :-^ 
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The enormous extension during the last year is of course due to the dromfal 
The great drawback to the greater use of the water is the rule that Government 
only makes the qiain distributaries, and that the zamindars must make the minor 
ones. For a rich landlord to apply to the Collector to have land taken up in 
the next village to make his water«course is an easy matter; but for a petty proprietor 
to incur the odium of an applioation^ not only for land ta be taken up from the 
next village, bat from his neighbour's field, is practically impossible. By degree^ 
of course, irrigation will spread, for where water has once gone it will be taken 
always, and the drought of last year gave it a great impetus. As far as it ha? 
gone it has worked great changes in the system of agriculture. The statistics (^ 
this settlement were prepared before the canal irrigation had had any appreciably 
effect; but since that time along the canal distributaries sugarcane has bee^ 
planted extensively, the coarser kharif crops as ju&r have been greatly superr 
eeded by the more valuable ones as cotton, while even indigo has been sown xi^ 
some villages. It will, bowever^ take time for the careless system of cultivation 9p 
common amK)ng the Thikurs, the Gfijars, and the Ahiwasis of this tract to be supersedes^ 
by industry. At this settlement no notice in assessing rates has been taken of the canirf 
irrigation. The inspection took place in a year when the marks of the original well 
irrigation were still clearly discernible, and the wet areas were taken on the state qf. 
irrigation before the introduction of the canal. Owner's rate is therefore payable on 
all fields recorded by us as dry which have since been irrigated from the canal. But 
there is one point of view in which it is impossible in assessment to entirely /orget 
the canal Villages which can take canal water have, as it were, an insurance against 
drought and famine of a certain efficiency which cannot be ignored. In assessing 
such villages, therefore, the factor of possible adverse seasons is not so important ml 
element in the calculation as it is in villages not possessing similar advantages. Afl 
a protector against famine the value of canals is great, but ^even in the land close to 
the distributaries this value has its limits; thus in 1877> when the rains failed in 
August and Septeml>er, the ju&r would not come to seed in the hot winds that 
blew, and the cotton refused to blossom until after the heavy fall of rain early in 
October, when the trees were immediately covered. The villages near the main canitl 
have, however, suffered in two ways from its introduction: from the paucii^ of bridges 
oyer the main canal a cultivator in an outlying cut-off comer of the village has some* 
times to go four or five miles to his work ; and although from the rise in the water 
level his kucha wells have fallen in, he is not allowed to irrigate from the canal. 
This latter hardship is, I believe, under the consideration of the Canal authorities. 
Trom enquiries made during the hot weather of 1878 I find that all the kucha wells 
in villages through which the main canal passes, and from which over 6,000 acres 
used to be watered, are now useless. The rise of the water level i9 the cause of the 
ideistraction of these kucha wells. 
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To dotermine bdw fitr tbe water level has been effected hj the oeiuJ^ I hai 
tfleot of the cooal on Beveral wells under the influence of the oeiuJ meeeured durinf^ 
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the hot weather of 1878, with the foUowing result :— 
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With r^;ard to these figures there are some points to be lemembered. Mere dia* 
taoce from the canal or distributaiy ss only one element in the ^sause affecting the 
rise. Percolation tends mere strons^y along the lines of natural drainage, and a well 
en such a line, though fietrther awaj, will be much miNre affected than one hard by. 
The former Kosi measurements, too, were made in the eold weather^ when the water 
lerel is naturally rather higher than in the hot^ and at a time when the canal had 
been running some little time and had had some effects The ezcessife rise in 
Cbh4ta is largely due to the great depth ta the water originally in eeveral of 
the wells measuied. The recent measureinente were made after the drought 
ef 1877, and measurements of 6S wells apparently not affected 1^ the canal showed 
that the average ML from this cause was 2*7 feek Perodatien from the canal tend% 
however, to retain the water level at a uniform height both in hot weather and cold 
•nd in seasons of drought end heavy lainfidL If the HUi brsneh be completed, the 
whole district escept the ravines^ the khidar, the eztrsme west^ where the water can* 
not readi, Meh Jhfl north of the Patwaha and Badabad east ef the Jhina^ will be 
eommanded by canab* 

The actual effect of a canal en tibe general health is a difficult question, and 

sir t (th^rU of the ^"^ which would require lengthened enquiry and investiga^ 
tovel ee the so^ral tion to satisfiictorily determine, A canal can affect health in 



three ways; first, by its effect on the climate generally 
through surfisuse irrigation ; second, by its effect in interfering with natural drainage ; 
&ird, by sub-soil percolation. The effect by sub-soil percolation is a not very obvious 
one, and is, it seems to me, most important. . From the character of the well 
supply in this district, it is clear that in certain portions of the sub-soil there are 
oertain soluble salts or other matters which are carried by percolation into the wells, 
and which render the supp^ of water in these wells deleterious to man. So fie^ jg clear, 
and it is clear that if canal water percolates through a stratum impregnated with 
soluble salts or other matters that can be carried along; the water filtrating into the 
weUs must be affected. It is further clear that a rise of the water level by joining 
the drainage basins, and by Ininging ^the water through strata not previously sub- 
jected to the action oi percolation, ezc^t the downward percolation of rain water, 
must increase the chance of deleterious matter being carried into the drinking wells 
and thus, too, the dumce of affecting the general tone of health. This, then, is not only 
a possible cause, but a necessary cause in eertam cases, and its effects would be shown 
not by causing any special disease, but l^ so lowering the general health as to rende:^ 
the population affected more liable to any epidemic that might be raging. It ia a cause 
^00, which would come into operation after heavy rainfall, when the qpring level risea 
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and wkett tiie sickness u generally great, and would act leas powerfully after ft 
droaght, when tbe general heath is notoriously good. The autumn of 1878 wi^ 
ene of the me^^ unhealthy on reoord in the Cis- Jumna tahsils of the Muttra district ; 
the epidemic of fer<ar raged generally over this part of the district ; it showed itself 
in special virulence in many isolated villages, but in no continuous tract did it show 
itself so destructive as along the line of the canal. Along this line, too, the people 
complained that their drinking water seemed changed, thouj|;h they in. iiO way 
connected this with the canal* To test the mortality a census of certain villages two 
months after the cessation of the rain was made with the following result ;— « 

first eloM ; villages ikrougk which ike tanal paeaes^ 
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The two classes of villages were separated by a very short distanoe, at ilie out* 
aide not more than five miles ; as.far as could be judged, the conditions ol both were 
precisely similar except as regards the canal This, therefore, seems to point tp the canid 
not as the cause of the disease, but as contributing a predisposing caude to its spreacL 
In the Chh&ta canal villages taken there is practically no irrigation from the eiaial» 
which however passes through them in the Muttra canal villages ; none except in R&I 
and Badhakund Surfikce irrigation cannot therefore have been the predisposing cause* 
The levels of the surrounding country show that the drainage has not been affected* 
There remains only the effect of the rise of the water level, which is however ettU 
about 30 feet from the surface. In none of the canal villages except Bisonti was the 
mortality less than in the non-canal villages, and in Bisonti the water level in die 
wells had for some cause not been affected* Not only, therefore, must a rise in the 
water level have its effect on the general health, but these facts seem to show^ as iar 
18 such limited facts can show anything, that here we have the probable cause which 
affected the general health in 1878 and rendered the inhabitants of a certain tract 
mare liable to the prevailing epidemia The question is an important one and merite 
«aielul enquiry. 
Iifigatioa Irom welb. Wells are of four dasses— 

(1.) Masonry wells ^dca). 

(2.) Wells lined with a cylinder of wood (garwari). 

(8.) Welk lined with a basket work of twigs (ajhar). • . . ... ^ 

(4.) Wells with no lining at all (nanga). - ^ 
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Each of tliese classes of wells may be further subdivided into kUi, or those work- 
ed with two pairs of bullocks, per lAo, and nagaur, those only worked with one; From 
the great depth to the water the former class is most common. The third subdivision 
of wella— namely, dhenkli, or wells worked by hand— are not used except in the Jumna 
valley. 

The following statement shows the number of wells of each dass :— 

Pueka, OttFwari, Jjkar, Hamgrn. T^fffl. 



Ois-Jumiia ••• 2,738 l,90t 6.607 tt? 



10,461 



Traas-Juiuia ... M64 %^^ 19 623 414 S0,66S 



ToUl ... i.n% 10,SfO 25J30 631 41,16a 



Partly from the greater number of pucka wells, and partly from the fewer number of 
wells altogether, the area irrigated per well is 94 acres on the right side of the river 
to 8*2 acres on the left As a rule a masoniy well commands a larger surface than 
any other kind, because it is driven down further until it meets the 9ot or spring and 
a stratum strong enough to bear the weight of the shaft ; the supply of water thiu 
obtained U naturally much more certain than the percolation supply at a hii?her 
level, and several pairs of bullocks can b4 worked at the same well. Euda weHs can- 
not be sunk so deeply, as every fbot of depth adds to the danger of their falling in 
in fact it is not unheard of for the men sinking the well to be killed, as sometimes 
when the understratum is of shifting sand, and the upper stratum of firm soil is 
pierced, the sand seems to come boiling up into the well and the sinkers are caught 
before they can escape. No general estimate can, however, be made of the area thai 
can be commanded by a well, as it depends not only on the supply of water in the well 
but also on the more or less porous nature of the field to be watered and of the land 
along which the conducting channels have to be taken. The appliances for support- 
ing a kucha well vary according 4ko the strata of soil passed through ; where these strata 
•are unstable resort is had to a cylinder of woocj, th^ slabs being fastened together with 
strong wooden pegs ; this wood is taken from the/aro* or other quick-growing trees near 
the well, and a well so made lasts sometimes 60 years. The cost is about He. 1-12 to 
Ks. 2 per foot* of wood-work, and about Rs. 10 for incidental expenses. Where the 
substrata are more stable it is suflScient to use a lining of twigs made into rojlp • the 
twigs used are usually those of the faraa tree. These wells cost about Rs. 10 and last 
«bout a year. In the Jumna valley, where water is close to the surface, " choa " wells 
with dhenklis ftre used. It is unfortunate that the statistics of the number of wells in 
use at last settlement are too imperfect to admit of any detailed comparison. 

The depth to the water varies considerably on the left bank of the river • it 
averages about 30 feet in M&t and Noh Jhll, and from 40 to 45 in Mahaban and Sada- 
bad. On the right bank near the ravines and along the Chhata hills in places it 
4^verages about 80 feet, but in the central plateau it is much greater ; in the south* 
em part it varies from 45 feet to 60 feet, but in the north of Chhfita and in Kosi it 
J9 seldom over 6.0 feet. 

The character of the water is, however, of fiff more importance than its depth 
Character of the water- ^0^ the surface ; it is a point, too, which can never be deter- 
^'^PP^-y- mined beforehand, as it depends entirely on the strata through 

which the water has to percolate, though as a rule the water in sandy tracts is sweet 
In places a long stretch of coimtry will give wells of a similar character, but it is 
more frequent to find wells of every kind in the same village. In the deep di^ygings 
along the Agra canal it was very curious to mark how often and how completely the 
«trata of soil varied ; in one place, for instance, there would be a vein of pure clay 
vuxed with kankar, whrkt close by the whole of the under soil would be impregnated 
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with salt. A well in the first would give sweet water, in the second bradtish and 
perhaps injurious water ; well sinking is therefore a lottery. No statistics can show 
the prevalence of bad and good water, because more wells are sunk where the chance 
of finding good water is greatest. Bad water is found in every tahsil, hut as a rule it 
is less found in the trans-Jumna tahsils than in the Cis-Jumna. The proportion of 
existing wells recorded as absolutely sweet is 54 per cent on the left bank and 51 per 
cent, on the right bank of the river. The weed baisuri^ which rarely accompanies 
sweet water, is a better test in the jparganas on the east where it is found. The area 
recorded as alBfected by it is Sahpau 11 per cent, of the area, Sadabad 17 per cent., 
Mab&ban 18 per cent , Mfit 6 per cent. This test is however still very rough, as the 
weed does not grow everywhere whei:e the water is bad and is not met with west of 
the river. The woxist tract for water on the west of the river is in the north-west of 
Muttra and south-west of Chhiita ; in one or two villages there the only drinking water 
that can be obtained is either from the village pond or from shallow wells for perco- 
lation from it sunk close by, and when this tank dries in the hot weather the villagers 
have to go to the next village with sweet water which is perhaps some distance 
off. 

Local experi»2ce has divided the kinds of water into twelve classes ; the distinc* 
Kinds of wftter Md ^^^^^ ^^ necessarily rough, but I give them as some guide 
qnalitiet. ^o the qualities of the different waters :-^ 

1. Mitha. — ^Sweet water. 

2. Khuri. — Salt water. This water leaves a slight white deposit on the 

water channels and on the fields irrigated with it. With heavy 
rains it is excellent for wheat, barley, tobacco, cotton, jufir ; 
if they fail the produce is poor. For other crops it is of 
no use. 

3. Kama, ^Bitter water. After irrigation the field turns a rusty colour and 

the top surface gets light and feathery. Spring crops look yellow 
in the straw, and the straw is very small in quantity. Witik 
good rains it gives a fair crop of wheat, barley, cotton, and jufirj 
but without rains there is nothing, 

4. Teliya. — Oily water. This water has a nasty taste and strongly reflects 

the yellow of a brass vessel in which it may stand. Land 
irrigated from it gets a yellowish efflorescence and becomes 
so caked like day that rain water remaisfl on the sui&oe f<a 
long without soaking in. It is good for wheats barley^ and 
ju4r, 

5. Marmara or saifcfcar.— This water ahnost tastes sweet, but is slightly 

bracki*. It leaves a few white spots on land irrigated 

from it. 

6. Mitha hanga (matwara). — A highly nutritious water ; it tastes sweet, but 

is a trifle brackish. Itis good for double cropping, but it is said 
the sugar cane grown with it gives but thin and jwor guv 
Sugarcane is, however, but rarely tried from it, 

7. KfiaH &an^a.— This is also a very good water with a slightly salt tasteJ 

Land irrigated from it has a white efflorescence. With good 
rain it grows doiasli, and if pareh be made from a sweet well 
it is good for bringing on the crops. It is, however, useless for 
sugarcane, vegetables, or indigo. 

8. Mitha te%a.— Oily, sweet. Like oily water it cakes the land, so that 

rain will not sink in. If allowed to stand in a vei sel it has 
an oily scum. It leaves a slight efflorescence on land irrigated 
from it. It is no tise for sugarcane, vegetaWdS, w iadigOe 

5 
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9. Rhari UUya. — Except that it has a salt taste and leaves an efflorescence 

like reh, this water differs but little from the last ; it is not, 
however, quite so good. 

10. Khari jarel, — ^A salt horrible tasting water that covers ground irrigated 

from it with a feathery rusty white efflorescence. The best 
that can be said of the water is that with good rains it does 
not utterly ruin some crops. 

11. Kama teliya. — A horrible bitter water that has an oily scum if allowed 

to stand for any time, else differing but little from the 
last. 

12. MarvMrateliya, sakhar teliya. — Oily brackish ; a water coming in quality 

between Nos. 8 and 9 ; produces very good crops if the rains 
have been good. 

The worst kinds are of course uncommon, though in a village it is common enough 
tobe told that the very birds if they drank the water would die{^^chiriyapirve tomarjae'*), 
I have seen cases in which the use of a well for a single season some years ago burnt 
all the heart out of the land, turning it into usar ; but this is also not common. Some- 
times, however, the autumn crop is a failure, because in the previous spring harvest 
the water of a particular well was used. It will be noticed how many of the above 
kinds of water are only useful when the rains are good ; as a fact none of them except 
imitha and Tnitha bcmga are good for germination of the seed, but when once 
this has happened khariy khari hanga, marmara, miiha banga, and even ma/rmara 
ieliya, are better for wheat and barley than purely sweet water. There is another 
thing against these wells : if the water be not absolutely sweety in a year of drought 
its qualities become exaggerated, the salt well becomes Salter and the oily well 
pilier. 

_ . . , The number of masonry wells in this district (including 

Deerease m the nnmber . "^ \ o 

of masonry wells during Jalesar) for three periods are as follows:— 

tht settlement. 

Number of masonry wells at last settlement ••• ••• 6,601 

Ditto in 1848-49 ••• ... 5,609 

Ditto at the present settlement ... 6,538 

The introduction of the canal in Jalesar may have to some extent lowered the 
number of the present settlement ; but the fact remains that, in spite of the religious 
feeling of the Hindus in favour of the building of masonry wells, the number in use 
declined 1,000 in the first ten years of the settlement, and has since remained at least 
stationary, although during this time the irrigated area has increased enormously. 
The fall in the water level leaving many shafts dry and due to the drought of 1837-38 
was the generally accepted explanation in 1849, but this will not account for the 
smaller number now that the water level has for some years regained its previous 
height. In reality, I imagine, masonry wells do not pay in places where any other 
kind of well is possible. A garwari well seldom costs over Bs. 50 and seldom lasts 
less than ten years, while not much of a masonry well can be built for -Rs. 200. The 
interest on this Es. 200 for'the ten years at the ordinary rate would be Rs. 240 ; so 
that if instead of burying the principal in one well the capitalist laid it out at interest, 
he could keep in constant use three or four wells each as good as his one masonry one, 
and still have the principal to fall back on at the end. Further, the large class of 
small cultivators with no fixity of tenure cannot afford to make any permanent im- 
provements in land from which they may be any day ejected; and living, too, from 
hand to mouth, it is far easier for them to borrow a small sum which can be repaid 
from the proceeds of one harvest; and thus even though they only last one year, ajhar 
wells, costing Rs. 10 to make, are generally dug in preferencQ to garwari ones, which, 
lasting ten times as loi^g, cost only five times as muclu 
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The following statement gives the average rainfall over the six observing stations 

of the district for the last fifteen years. In this period there 
was one year of excessive rainfall (1873-74) and two years of 
failure (1868-69) and 1877-78 :— 



Bainfall. 
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November is thus the only ahsohitely dry month. Of the rain nearly nine^tenths 
fall during the months of June, July, August, and September ; About one-twentieth 
falls in the hot weather months of March, April, and May, and is wasted; the remainder 
falls in October, December, January, and February. On the amount of the last three 
of these months, or the Mahaw4t, much of the value of the rabi or spring crop depends. 
Taking the average of the fifteen years, the rainfall of the Cis-Jumna tahsils is 26'!^ 
and of the Trans-Jumna 241 ; the difference does not run through them all, but is 
chiefly caused by the excess in Muttra and the deficiency in Mat, resulting most pro- 
bably from purely local causes. The distribution of the rainfall is as important as its 
quantity. The spring harvest of 1 877-78 would, but for the cloudy weather of February, 
have been at least up to the average ; it was the result of the 4*55 inches that fell in 
October and the 2'36 inches of December and January; while in Sadabad, in 1876-77, 
two average harvests were produced, and the total rainfall of the year there was only 
16*9 inches. In March there are frequently hailstorms, which do great damage to the 
ripening crops; the great one of 1841 in Kosi is still remembered. 

The district is fully opened up. From Muttra metalled roads run to Agra, Dehli, 

Commnnicationi : Aligarh, Hdthras, Jalesar vid Sadabad, Bhartpur, Brindaban, 

(a) Roads. and Dig vid Gobardhan. There is another metalled road from 

Agra to Aligarh which passes through Sadabad, and one from Chhita on the Dehli road 

to Shergarh. It is extremely unfortunate that this last road as well as the Jalesar road 

as far as Sadabad should have been given up, and that the road to Aligarh should have 

been rendered almost useless by the removal of the metal for some distance beyond 

the border of this district. Mat is the only tahsil which has no metalled road. The 

unmetalled roads are numerous ; the chief of them are from Muttra to Sonkh, Jait 

to Sahar, Chhdta vid Sahar to Gobardhan, Shergarh vid Nob Jhll, to Bajna, Nob Jhll 

vid Surfr to Mdt, Mat to Raya, Raya to Baldeo. In addition to these the village 

roads are excellent, except where they pass through sandhills or where they have 

been cut up by the canal and its distributaries. There is a pontoon bridge over the 

Jumna at Muttra on the road to the railway, and to Aligarh and H^thras, which is kept 

open all the year round; there is also a bridge of boats at Gokul on the road to Mah^- 

ban and Sadabad, and another at Brindaban, giving access to M4t; but these are only 

kept open for eight months of the year ; during the rains they are replaced by ferries. 

Ferries are located at every few miles along the river bank, 
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The district ia aLso rich in railways. The East Indian Railway passes thfoagh 

the east of Sahpau^ and there is a railway station at Manikpur 
known as Jalesar road on the metalled road from Sadabad to 
Jalesar. A light railway which cost 10^ lakhs, of which 8^ lakhs were raised hy 
local subscriptions on an interest guaranteed by Oovernment, runs from the opposite 
bank of the river at Muttra to the East Indian Railway at Mendu or HIthras road. 
On this line there is little export from Muttra; it is mostly used for the import of grain 
and sugar. Another, a Btate railway, is under construction which will start from the 
station of this light railway, cross the Jumna by a bridge, and join the Rajputana 
State Railway at Achhnera. 

The water communication is by the river Jumna and by the Agra canal. The 
(e) Water eommuni* traffic on the former, which originally consisted of salt and 
**^'*^*** cleaned cotton from the north, and sugar, rice, tobacco, spices^ 

&c., from the east, has been greatly interfered with by the Muttra and H&thras rail- 
way, in 1878 about 130 boatloads of wood and uplas for fuel, cane for eating, melons, 
&c., were carried from Muttra to Brindaban or the reverse, while between 30 and 
40 boatloads of wheat and other food grains were brought to Muttra from the north; 
the present traffic is therefore very small. The Agra canal is open for boat traffic 
down the whole length of the main line in the Cis-Jumna tahsils, while a special 
navigation channel of about eight miles in length joins the main canal at Aring with 
Muttra, though not with the Jumna. Great sums have been spent on rendering the 
canal navigable, chiefly in building high bridges for the boats to pass under, in mak- 
ing locks at the falls, and in cutting the special navigation channel to Muttra ; but it 
seems more than doubtful if the receipts will ever cover the interest on the outlay, 
and it seems almost certain that the special cut to Muttra which has only been recent- 
ly opened will be very little used. What traffic there is is through traffic from Dehli 
to Agra or places beyond, for at both ends the canal opens for navigation purposes into 
the Jumna. In 1877-78 Eosi exported some grain and imported some stone. Muttra 
imported a little grain, bhang, and sugar, while Armg imported a little grain for the 
Native States. The traffic in grain is not a constant one, and depends entirely on the 
differences of prices at the different marts. The traffic in stone brought from Agra is, 
however, very steady and likely to increase. There are a few Qovemment boats 
on the canal which carry goods at fixed rates. Private boat-owners pay a rent of Rs. 20 
the quarter to Government, and they carry goods at Rs. 6 the 100 maunds from Agra 
to Dehli. During 1877-78 there were 20 Qovemment boats and 72 private boats 
plying on the canal.* 

There being no manufactures, there is no trade in the district beyond that in agri- 
cultural produce, which is exported or imported according to 
the general state of the market. 

The civil station and cantonments of Muttra lie along the right bank of the 
CiTil Btctlon and can- Jumna. The cantonments we took over from the Mahrattas 
tonments. Jq 1803, and for some years Muttra was a large frontier sta- 

tion until it was partly abandoned for Earnal. It remained a purely military station 
until 1832, when the headquarters of the civil officials were moved here from Sada- 
bad. Until the mutiny the garrison consisted of some native artillery and infantry ; 
since the mutiny the British cavalry regiment attached to the Agra Brigade has 
been cantoned here. The station is small and compact and has the reputation of 
being healthy, though more than usually hot. It lies about two miles south-east 
of the city of Muttra, with which it is connected both by the Dehli road and the 
large and straggling sudder bazar. At the request of the Military authorities a record 
of the rights of existing owners of land in the Muttra cantonment has been made and 
a decision has been come to on the disputed questions of ownership. The record as 
prepared has received the sanction of the Government of India in the Military 

Department. 

^ — , » — — ■ — — ■ 

* For tbeie facti I am indebted to the coortevy ot the officeri oi the Canal Department 
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Chi«f towni. 



The district contains two towns of over 20,000 inhabitants and one of over 10,000, 

all on the right side of the river. The difference between the 
two sides of the river has been already noted. The follow- 
ing are the towns and villages with over 2,000 people :— 

CiS-JUMNA. 







Muitra TahsU. 






Okhdia TakMil^ 


(ooBeloded). 




Hnttra 


••• 


—* 


a*a 


€1,194 


Banana 


••m 


— 




•a» 


8,088 


BlndrAban 


••• 


••• 


—9 


20.695 


Chaamohaa 


•M 




•M 


8,011 


GobArdhjui 


i.*« 


••• 


a*« 


6,SSS 


Kama! 


••a 


a*a 




• •• 


2,779 


Sonkh 


••• 


••• 


••• 


4,8S9 


M«bntna 


•aa 


• •m 




•aa 


9.579 


AriDg 


••• 


••• 


«•• 


4.611 


Bharna (little) 


—* 




aaa 


8,2e3 


Bal 


■•• 


••• 


M« 


• 515 


8ehi 


•aa 


aaa 




aa* 


9,187 


falson 


••• 


••• . 


• •• 


S,03S 


HatbiTa 


— 


a*« 




tM 


9,108 


Ifwigera 


••• 


••• 


••a 


S637 


. 












Rftdbakund 


••• 


• •• 


S44I 






Kc9i TakM 






Aurangabad 


Ma 


• ■ 


3 439 














Uspahar 


«•• 


•«« 


•— 


2,308 


KOBi 


••t 


•— 




aaa 


lt.889 


Bachhipfiton 


••• 


• aa 


2,188 


Katnar 


•*• 


•aa 




••a 


4.889 


Jait 


••• 


••• 


••• 


9,122 


Phalen 


•a* 


•aa 




M« 


4,919 


Bati 


••• 


•a« 


•aa 


9,008 


Bflthen (big) 


••• 




••• 


8.069 












DAbgaoa 


• ■• 


— 




— 


9,888 






Chhdia TahHl 






Sbabpur 
Paiftaon 


• •• 
•aa 


aaa 




• •« 
aa* 


9,82f 
9,687 


Chhiia 


••• 


••• 


••• 


7,098 


GiDdob 


■ aa 


•M 




••• 


9,648 


Hbergarh 


••• 


• a« 


•*• 


6 199 


Hatana 


• aa 


a«« 




M« 


9,510 


HaDdgaon 


•• 


• •• 


aaa 


4.738 


Jaobat 


•M 


••• 




•— 


9,057 


Sahar 


M« 


•aa 


••a 


4,391 


Kotban 


••• 


•M 




•aa 


9,018 


SJiain 


•M 


••• 


•M 


8,SI1 

Trans- 


JUMNAa 
















Sddabad T0hM(l 






Mahdban TahHl^ 


(oonclndsd). 




flidahad 


• •• 


aa* 


••• 


4,019 


Baya 


••• 


•aa 




^^ 


9,694 


8«hpaa 


••« 


••• 


M* 


4,028 


Karab 


••• 


aaa 




•— 


9.319 


Kurtanda 


••« 


a** 


— 


3,974 


Baranli 


• •• 


•aa 




aaa 


9,071 


liarbaka 


M» 


••• 


•* 


9,185 


laObbaa 


aaa 


a«« 




••• 


9,051 






ifdkdtai TaAitf. 










MM TaML 






tfah&ban 


• •• 


••* 


•«• 


8,567 


Ifit 


tM 


— 




•— 


4386 


Ookal 


••• 


•M 


0M 


4,477 


Noh Jbfl 


aM 


•M 




•aa 


9.760 


Baldao 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


8,833 


Sari? 


•«• 


•M 




•M 


9,891 


W«riii 


• •• 


• •a 


— 


9,786 


Earabari 


aM 


aaa 




M« 


9,465 



The population of outlying hamlets is not included in this list. 

There are three municipalities — Muttra with an income of Rs. 52,000, Bindraban 
with Esa 21,200, and Eosi with Bs. 12,100. In all the income is chiefly from an 
octroi on food grain consumed. The Chaukidari Act is in force in the 13 towns and 
villages of Eamar, Chh&ta, Shergarh, Sahar, Gobardhan, Baldeo, Sfidabad, and S&hpau. 
The income varies from Bs. 510 in S&hpau to Rs. 2,200 in Gobardhan. This income 
is expended roughly as follows :— two-thirds on police,one-eighth each on conservancy 
and local improvements, and one-twelfth on the cost of collection. 

The following statements show the area occupied by the chief crops at the 

times at which the rough records were prepared in the differ* 
ent parganas. — 



Statistics of eropi^ 



Kkarif cr autumn ertp. 




Upland; 


Jumna vallty. 












Proportion of 




Proportion of 




Name of crop. 






Area. 


area to total 
crop area. 


Area. 


area to total 
erop area. 










Acres. 




Acres^ 


• 


Sugarcane 


aaa 


M* 


•m* 


1.066 


0*9 


455 


1*4 


Cotton ..• 


— 


••• 


aaa 


107.794 


159 


1.99a 


89 


Indian-cofn 


att 


%•• 


aa* 


6,191 


0*9 


908 


0-7 


Jo&r aaa 


aM 


M 


•a* 


918,608 


809 


8,016 


97 


B4)ra m. 


•M 


• »• 


• •• 


40,577 


5*8 


1,987 


4*1 


Bice Ma 


M« 


aaa 


aaa 


55 


••• 


aaa 


•M 


Indigo ••• 


••• 


aaa 


—• 


3,039 


••4 


8 


•M 




•♦• 


••• 


9— 


713 


0-1 


10 


•<• 


KbnrtI — 


a«a 


a«« 


.•• 


10,946 


15 


589 


1-9 


Olber crops 


Ma 

Tolil 


•M 
••f 


M« 


18.508 


96 


758 


9*4 




406,714 


57*6 


8,936 


1 • 96-4 



$ 



( tf } 



Babi sr tprtnf crop. 


1 


^pU»d». 


Jumna vtMey, 

4 


Mftme of crop. 




ilutfla. 


ProportioDof 

«feato4«M 

crop area. 


Arm. 

1 


Proportion of 

ttreate-toiift 

crop area. 


Whe»t ... 

Barii^ ... 

Bejhfu: or barley and gram 

Oraw ,•• ... ••• 

Qojfti .or wheat and barlej .- 

Oihtfcropa ••• 


••• . 

**• 


Acres. 
6MS2 
07.064 
104,813 

7ijei 

ll.7<»4 
M96 


22 
A't 

ii-6 

J7 

i»-7 


M'ei'es 
•J 66 
3.626 . 
6.529 

846 
1,964 . 

299 


26 2 

«2^ 

•€■# 

2T 

09 


Total M* 

« 


294,660 


Al'7 


• 

21.629 


6t« 


Fey«la6ifv. 


VplmndM, 


Juwntm vaHif, 


Vame of etop. 


■ 

Area. 


Proportion of 
area to toUl ^ 
crop area. 


^JW. 


Fropoition of 

area to toial 

crop areiw 


TollPtfOO'.M M* ,r. 

Pofatoffs •»% ••• 
Opiutt ... •». ••• 
Melons ..« ••» ••• 
Other eropa ^, •- 


•■• 
••• 

••• 
..." 

•-1 


Acres. . 
1,671 

21 : 

9 ' 

2;9e9 ' 


•••1 

••• 
••• 
0-2 


Acres* 
64 

• 

9(4 
312 


••• 

••• 

30 
10 


TotiJ ^ 


ft.iop , 


0-7 


1,990 

♦ 


d% 



The asca under arhar^ a cn^p sever growu by itsisif, U in the uplapds I34jl^t 
acres, and in th^Jd^idKr 756 acrei. The area nnder dcmUe •crofQisin the uplands 
29^0 acres, and in the Jumna valley 1,284 acres. All of this area appears once under 
the Icbarif. Of the tipland deuhle orcyps J ,441 «eres, and of the Jch&dar 1j6lO aci^ , ^p-^ 
pe»r ^ain jonder vegetables, a»1 thejrest pomes lander rabi.* The difference joS 42ie 
crop area on both sidm pf Jdbs J.usana bj» jtlresidjr .been n«riiced ; ibe SoUoning give» 
ibe }>iinaipal isrofii va0ve in detail : — 

Jmdr., i)plUinr. B^har, ffrom. RJLmC ^Bar%. 

Gls.Jnmn» .». .36 J 4 19 17 S 4 ' 

TraDs-Jumna ... 23 11 IS 2 H 7 

There are no detailed crop stati&tics- for tTie last settlement, but 1 have heen 
able to recover the proportional area sown to certain crops in the Ois-7umna tabsfl» 
in 1840. Then 63 per cent, of the area wa^ under Icharff and 37 per cent under 
rabi ; 17 per cent, grew cotton, while wheat covered 4 per cent, and barlej 6 per cent/ 
The most marked difference is the slight increase of rabi ^eultiration and the fall in 
the area covered by cotton and barley. Cotton is grown proportionaUj nuKb let» 
now than it was then is the Eosi tahsil (25 per cent. iS^em. to 17 per cent, now) and 
less in all the other tahsils. The difference is not covered by the rise in the cultiva- 
ted area, although this must have had its effect, as the newly-broken up land is on th« 
average not as good as the area of eld cultivation ; but the chief cause has been the 
dNKntesee in bome^nHide cloth and thie inopeased cpnsumption of lEnglidii doth. The 
decrease in barley is piobably nominal, and caused by tbe inclusion of much bejbar 
in barley at tbe Jjist settlement. 

* To compare Ms slatenMnt witik the otneoi^ the loUowipg corrections must be made ;-« 

Ajcres. 
Tiotal^urop area ... ..« ... ... 737,699 

• •< •.-. •*• • ••• o,»7S 



Add fallow 



Svbtnst dofasli .•• 



Olttiyateil mnifl 



••« 



Tetal 



••• 



••• 



74 .607 
90 344 

7irM6S 
61,870 

•49,822 



k^ 



( » i) 

The foilknAng table ^o^s the proportional ciistriibiftion of ike cbiof cro|»8 in t^ 
different pargajiofi : — 

















« 


» 
t 




■ 1 








■ 


1 


i 
1 ■ 


• 

s 

s > 


1 
• 


I 

4 ■■ 


; 

• * 

o 


-a • 


1 


em^rn 


••• 




•M 


M 


Sff 


14 


10 




17 


19 


10 


Juftr 


••• 


•w 


•M 


Si 


9Si 


SO 


41 


36 


S8 


»^i 


.90 


B&jra 


••• 


tM 


••« 


e 


4 


7 


€ 


7 


5 


8 


4 


Wheat 


••• 


••• 


• •• 


19 


17 


1^ 


5 


4 


7, 


17 


16 


Barley 


••• 


••• 


• •• 


7 


8 


8 


6 


8' 


si 


6 


8 


Bejhar 


••• 


• •• 


••• 


Jl 


>n 


IP 


• . 


1.8 


29: 


99 


98 


Oram 


t«« 


• •• 


••• 


9 


s 


S 


SO 


17 


ir 


9 


8 


















t 


« 


. 





These statistics are reinsi%:ai>le for — 

(I.) The prep.on(iejraoce of kharif orer rabi. 
(9 ) Theiprev^dt^nee of ja4r -anfl the imal] area 

under ibftjra. 
(8.) The largf tfea onder .cotton. 
(4.) The a mall area under wheat. 



(6.) the fllbsenee titf 'if oe. 

(6.) The scarcitj of cane, 

(7.) The large area of gram 

(8.) The small area undej vegetablei. 



The first, fourtb, and seventh show that the wMer is&irirpKXX the 3urface and irri« 
gation difficult, the second and third that 4he natural ^ei*! is feed, <the fifth that there 
are no jhils or lakes and l^at the climate is dry ; the nixHh Aows that the water is 
rarely perfectly «weet, and^e eighth 4^at Kachhis, Kunjris, and o:her vegetable gar« 
deners form but a small part of the jpcjpulatiait Cojoop^xijo^ibe two <:{ppoaite aides of 
the river, we fixkd tbsA khurti, whid;i is gacom^ii for foddtdr, is ifloiomoner in the 
Trans than in the C!i3-Juixina (tahsils^ £bat in tOther respects the .peculiarities of the 
whole district are intensified on the right bank of the river. Th^ kbarff area rises 
from 52 per oeot. in 1>he TsansiJumna 4o i69 per cent, in the CisnJunana, and garden 
produce falls From «9spr 1 per cent, to .only *£ per cent, of tjbe crop area and the 
unirrigated crops far outnumbor the irrigated. Out pf the diief crops which cover 
88 per cent, of the area only 9 per aen*. ure habitually irrigated and 12 per cent, 
occasionally to the west, while on the-eafSt bankrof the river, of the same crops cover-* 
ing 82 per cent, of the crop are^Vi JS2 per cent, are habitually and 18 per cent, occasion^ 
fiffly irrigated. Ju&r and gram required good soil, but no care and trouble, and th^ 
prevalence is a mme pcsisf of 'tlie isarei e ss iwi ss of the Cis-Jumna cultivators. The 
dofasli area too, -which is 5 per cent, in the Trans-Jumna tract, is only a little over 
3 per cent, in the Cis- Jumna, a sign of want of close cultivation, ^hy, however, arhar 
should sink frooi tjie 27 per cent, of the Trans- Jumna to the 11 per G^nt. of the Cis- 
Jumna I cannot fiay; the difference (probably Arises more fnom diSacing. customs of the 
people than from any other cause. 

The crop ntatistics bring us naturally i;o the ch«racter of the cultivation; over 
.OhaiMisricf :^ .oiiUi- ^^ wlkple of the eastern division this is much the same — a 
^•**°"' high mean is attained all over tJie -village, with nothing qf 

startling excel]l(uuoa in any jfiar.t. This arises both from the prevalence of J&ts and 
from the small propiieitary shares into which much of the land is broken up. Kachhis 
and Malis are only found in -a few places their place ^s genera^Uy taken by the Jats, 
who living and feeding in their fields, spend their whole care on the ordinary crops 
Whidi only they care to grow ; the home lauds therefore differ from the ofttlying not 
in the luxuriance of garden cultivation, but onerely because, being ma&nred, th^ w?ll 
bear dotfble crops. The smaH proprietary tenures act in tiie -same way, {ariSieiywnet, 
a careful cultivator at all times, has more incentive to bestow all his «oaie on 4be 
fields which are all his own ; while without hard labour the mere cultivator could 
not meet the high rates of rent he has to pay. In Kosi too. where there are J&ts, the 
cultivation is good, though not so close and careful as across the river ; irrigation 
is rarer and more difficult, but the ground is ploughed and worked with care and the 
crops fairly tended. But coming to Muttra and Chh&ta the case is very different ; 
but even here, where there are J&ts, Malkanas, and other industrious classes as in 
Sonkh, Pbondar, and Mungera of the former, and Nandgaon, Naugama, and Chh4ta 



( M ) 

(d the latter, the cultivatioD can vie with Kosi ; but over all the rest of the area 
covered with tribes of Ahwasis, Gujars, and Oaurua Th&kurs the appearance of the 
country is very different, lazy and careless: they just scrape the ground, and throwing 
.in the seeds of ju&r and gram, leave the germinating of it to Providence and the rain. 
I have elsewhere remarked on the effect the Agra canal has already worked in these 
parganas and its probable effect in the future. As late as 1828 the custom of letting 
land lie fallow to recuperate is spoken of as common in the Cis-Jumna tahsils. 

The police of the district subordinate to the District Super* 
intendent of Police consists of 

1. The regular police. 

it Police paid for municipalities. 

8. Police paid by small towns. 

4. Village and road watchmen or chaukidars. 



Police. 



The regular police consists of-^ 



U Inipeotoni 

f. Sab-iuppecton 

8- Bead oonttablea 

4. Mounted constables 

9. Voot constables 



••t 



••• 



••• 



••• 



ft* 



••• 



/VlM^S, 

11 

14 
S8S 



Totsl 




438 



61.998 



'They are distributed over the following stations:-* 



|«f claat atationt. 


Siuf 


I, 84dabad. 


1. 


S. Baldeo. 


S. 


8. Baya. 


3* 


4. I7oh Jhfl, 


4. 


8. Kosi. 


5. 


6. Cbhftta. 


8. 


7. A ring. 


7. 


8r Muttra. 


8. 


9. Blndrftbfuu 


9. 



Gigla. 

SonaL 

Bajna. 

Mohanpnr. 

Jaiiinfbpara. 

fihartpur road* 

Hansgsoj. 



84hpau. I. 

Mahftban. f. 

Mat. 8. 

Sorir 4. 

Majboi. 8. 

bar tana* 8. 

Sahar. 7. 
bbergarb. 
Jait 

IQ. Gobardliaa. 
II. SoDkb. 
IS. Kasalpnr. 
18. 8udder Basar, 

The Dolice jyaid for by the three municipalities and their allocation are as 
follows : — 

JTaMro. BimdraUuu Ko§u Ymriypt^. 

Be 

•»• ^ ••• .•• 1,100 

•^ 1» « M. 1,995 

1^ I M. 8,828 

9 8 460 

48 88 



Sub-taspectore 
Head constables 
Constables m 
Jamadars 
Chaukidars 



•»• 



•f» 



•I* 



••• 



•M 



Total .M 148 



89 



88 




In the 13 small towns and villages in whicl^ the Chaukidari Act is in force the 
following establishpaeut is eiitertained ;— ^ 

Rs. 
J^msdars .m .f* .m 7 498 

Cbaakidars ... ••« ... I8« 6,978 



».. 



Besides these there are 1,446 village chaukidars maintained at a cost of 
Jlj^2,572 yearly. The total cost of the police yearly is therefore, excluding the pay 
of the District Superintendent of f^olice which yari^ f^ \^^ grade in tl^e seryice 



CHAPTER 11. 



SOCIAL CONDITION. 

Populaiioii fltatittici— Distribation of popalation on the area— 'Present proprietarj statislice bj oaste— > 
Caltiratlng »tatistic8 by catte^Fffeot of caste, &c., on rent— Colonization by castes and tiibes* 
BrahmanB-Jit8-*Tb4kurs— Mahammadanfl—Baniyas— Dhnsars— Kny^thp — Kelfgious classes— Gfi- 
jarf^Abiri— Cbamars— Kolie- Other castes— Tenures: (a) Trans- Jumna. (6) Cis-Jninna— Origrin of 
Uiee* tenures— Future of the Tillaf e oomamnitieB— Cban|^ in siae of eattivatiiig holdings nnd im 
status of cnltiTators since the revision of records — Plough statistics— Other cattle, horses, sheep, 
&tw<-»Conditlon of the people -fiflect of Axi^ of tea are mi oondition of culiiTators -^Bdueation. 

At the census of 1872 the populatioD of the district was 729,920. Of thi^^ 

671,666 were Hindus and 57,914 Muhammadans, the remaining 
op ions ics. g^^ being Ohiiutians and others. The return of Christians 
does not include the military population of the cantoament, which consists of one 
English cavalry regiment and a small staff. The Muhammadans are chiefly town 
dwellers, one-third of them beingfound in the six chief places which only contain one- 
eighih of the Hiadus. Of the Hindus S€,178 are reoorded as owners of land and 
t98,98S as cultivators, while lor the Muhammadans the numbers Are 1,587 and 13,257 
respectiTely, The number of cultivators is below the real amount however, as many of 
those recorded as daily labourers cultivate small patches of land of their own. But 
tbis retwm ^U show* ttnother considerable differente between the religions, t&t 
whereas aooording to it, of the Hindus, 8'3 per oent own land and 44-5 cultivate it, 
among the Muhammadans only 2*7 per cent, are landloids and 22 9 per cent cultiva- 
tors. The number of houses is 108,131, of which about one-fifth are built with skill- 
ed labour; the number of inhabitants per house is thus 6*& Thenmnber of males over 
15 years of age engaged in agricultulture is given as 128,738, which, as the cultivated 
area is returned at 697^0 '^9, acres, gives 5*4 acres to each male agriculturist Of the 
Hindus 131,696 we returned as Brahmans, 56,313 as Rajputs, and 44,514 as Baniyas. 
In fact the peeuUarity of the population is its homogenity, about three-fourths of it 
belonging to the four great classes of Chamars, Jdts, Brahmans, and Thikurs. None 
•f the other castes are numerically important. 

1 have ready remarked on the difference of the distribution of the population on the 
Distribution of the po- a^^-ea and into villages and inhabited sites on the two sides 
pnlatlon^it^area. ^f j.\^q river; how in the east the villages are small and the 

rural population dense, while on the west the people are grouped in towns and large 
villages and the rural population sparse. I have also noted the cause of this differ- 
ence and its effect on the country in a Bettlement point of view both in its influence on 
the ikrea of home or manured lands and also on the utilization of time and labour was- 
ted in the long journeys to outlying fields. I now append at statement showing 
these facts in detail :-^ 



Pargana 



a 
§ 



V 



SiHpm 
Sadabad 
Bflah&ban 
M4t 
Hob Jhtl 

Muttra 
Chbita 
Kosi 



Knmber 

of 
Villages. 



••t 
•«* 
•■• 
«•• 
«•• 

••• 

••a 
■ •• 



S6 
93 

119 

67 

100 

144 

111 

62 



Number 
of inha- 
bited sites. 



S29 
616 
174 
129 

966 

128 

68 



Area per 
▼illsge in 
aoree. 



€90 

1,110 

1.978 

1,189 

742 



1,J 

1,466 

1,680 



Area per 

aite 
In aerea 



Population 
per 



Uf 

285 I 
S96 
389 
676 

roo 

1,362 
1,440 



«ue. 



838 
-i64 
284 

mi 

414 

tie 

853 
1,148 



FopulaStfMil PopulKtion 



per square 

mile of 

area. 



peraqiiare 

mile of 

eulHmi|^ 



647 

672 
617 
494 
461 

704 
4.13 
610 



762 
678 
736 
60S 

684 

866 

617 
601 
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Omitting, however, the population of the chief towns, the distribution of the 
rural population on the square mile of cultivation is for each pargana — 



Trans-Jumna 



Cis'Jumna 



S&hpau 
S4Habad 
Mah&ban 
Mat 
Noh Jhfl 

Muttra 
Chh4ta 
Eosi 



••» 



••• 



••• 



• • • 



' •• 



• » ■ 



699 
649 
650 
561 

687 

495 
4b4 
602 



Kosi has therefore the largest villages and Chh&ti the sparsest rural population. 

The following statement shows the present proprietary statistics by caste of 
Prenent proprieury »ta- ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ excluding muafi and land owned by Govern- 

tistics by caste. nj^nt :— 

TranS'Jumna, 



Caale. 



R§$id$Ht 



Namber Area 
of owned in 



Jit 

Brahmao 

Baniya 

Thikur 

Hnhammadaik 

Other caates 



Total 



••* 

••• 
••• 
••• 



••• 



ownert. 



10,04t 
a,479 

S,«7« 
34S 
981 



acres. 



109,0S7 

4S,447 

9,6X7 

80,652 

4.990 

7,608 



Arerage 

holding 

in acre*. 



IDS 
12*6 
26*7 
18*4 
14-8 
929 



16,849 



198»189 



Non-rmdrnt, 



Namber I Area 

of lOwned in 
ownen. I aerei. 



Il-S 



1,776 
1,984 
746 
266 
284 
410 



80,608 
62.682 

48,647 

8.845 

19,918 

86.67S 



▲▼erage 

holding 
in acrei. 



17-2 
40-9 
68-4 
88-4 
86-1 
87*0 



Total. 



Namber 
of 

owneri. 



11,818 

8,7S8 

1,120 

2,641 

677 

741 



Area . 

owned in 
aeres. 



182,640 
98,099 
6S474 
89,899 

24.818 

48,276 



Arerage 

holding 

in acres. 



4,714 191,188 

I 



40*6 



21,660 889,884* 



n'2 

18-7 
47 4 
15^6 
48-0 
88*4 



181 



* Total 
MclUI ••• ••• 

Land taken bj QoTenuDeol 



— 



••• 



••• 


••• 88S|v34. 


••• 


.*. 19,089 


••• 


^ 910 



409,888 



Cia-Jumna. 



^ 




Rttidtnt, 


» 


Nou'Tuid^wU 


Total. 


^ 


Caste. 


Namber 


Area 


Arerage 


Namber 


Area 


Average 


Namber 


Area 


ATerage 




of 


owned in 


holding 


of 


owned in 


holding 


of 


owned in 


holdiog 




ownera. 


acres. 


in acres. 


holders. 


acres. 


in acrea 


holders. 


acres. 


in aeres. 


J4t ^ 


8.612 


89,642 


9-6 


2,00T 


29,671 


11-3 


10,619 


106,318 


9-9 


Thaknr 


4.887 


64,494 


12-6 


299 


28,497 


78-6 


4,636 


77,991 


168 


Brahman 


6,660 


60,060 


89 


1,140 


25,086 


220 


6,790 


76,146 


ll» 


Kajath 


24 


74 


81 


128 


24 698 


192*9 


152 


24,767 


162-9 


Baniya 


860 


9,608 


70 


890 


27,7 lO 


86-8 


680 


80,218 


44 4 


Muhammadan ••« 


910 


12.492 


18-7 


946 1 8,888 


16*6 


1,166 


16,820 


14 1 


Qfijar 


646 


i2,»67 


221 


42 


483 


lO'S 


687 


19,490 


21-3 


Dhosar 


44 


1,879 


42-7 


116 


11,208 


966 


160 


18,087 


8t*8 


Other caitea ••• 


688 


6,080 


80 


177 


24,260 


137-0 


818 


29,880 


86*1 


Total 


91,118 


291,286 


10 6 


4,474 


168,376 


36-6 


96,692 


884,669* 


16f 



* Total 
Maaii ••• ••• 

Land taken by GoTemment 



••• 



■•» 



••* 



... 881,662 
68,100 
2,344 



M« 



»•• 



446,106 



( 27 ) 



Abstracting this, we find that the ownership of the land is divided as follows now; 

Trani-Jumna. 



Caite. 


Proportion own- 
ed by resident 
saoiindan. 


Proportion own- 
ed by Don-resi- 
deot zamindaiB. 


Proportion own- 
ed by both 
claaseB. 


«| st • • • ••• • • • • • • 

Bmbm&n ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Baoiya ... ..* ••• 

Tb&kiir .•• 
Mubammadau ••• 
OtbercasteB ... 


86 8 
li*9 
86 
7 8 
1-3 
19 


7-8 
18 6 
li 2 
8-3 
6-1 
92 


84 
84 7 
18-7 
101 
6*4 

in 


Total 


60 9 


49 1 


100*0 



Cid' Jumna. 













Proportion own- 


Proportion 
owned by non- 
resident 
saoiindart. 


Proportion own- 






CsBte. 






ed by resident 


ed by both 












zamSodars. 


classes. 


Jat 




«•• 


« • • 


••• 


815 


6*9 


27^ 


Tbakur 


•■• 


••• 


••• 


« • ■ 


14-8 


68 


204 


Brahman 


•*• 


••• 


••• 


•«« 


18 


6-6 


J9 6 


Baniya 


M* 


••• 


••• 


••• 


06 


7'2 


7*8 


Kayath 


»•• 


••• 


••• 


.•• 


••• 


6-4 


6-4 




• •t 


••• 


••# 


••• 


8*8 


10 


43 


Dbusar 


. • . 


••• 


••• 


••• 


06 


89 


34 


Gujar 


• •• 


••• 


••* 


•■• 


8-1 


01 


8 3 


Other castes 


*•• 


••• 


••• 
Total 


••• 
••• 


1-8 


6-8 


76 




67-6 


43 6 


100 



In the Trans-Jumna tahsils, therefore, Jat and Thakur owners mostly reside on 
their property, whilst in the Cis- Jumna ones Brahmans,Muhammadans,and Gijars must 
be added to them. Baniyas and Muhammadans in the former, and Baniyas, Kayaths, 
and Dhusars in the latter, are the great absentee landlords. Comparing these statistics 
with those of colonization given later on, we find that in the Trans- Jumna parganas 
rout^hly the Jats have lost half their property and the Thfikurs one-fifth; the Baniyas, 
who when we conquered the country only owned two villages, now have more than 
one-seventh of the area; while the property of Brahm.ans has doubled, and that of Mu- 
hammadans more than tripled, during the same time. In the Cis-Jumna parganas, on 
the other hand, the J&ts have, after allowing for the acquisitions of the Hathras Raja 
from the Qtijars, lost only about one-seventh of their land, while the Thdkurs have 
(after excluding the newly acquired property of the Awa R^ja) parted with over half 
of theirs. The Qujars have however suffered most, as only about one-third of their 
ancestral villages remain with them. The Brahmans have gained nearly 60 per cent, 
on their old possessions, while the Muhammadans have receeded ; more in fact than the 
statistics show, since the Malkanas, the only Muhammadan colonists, have lost a very 
large share of their property. Tlie Baniyas, Kayaths, Dhusars, and other castes, who 
have only acquired estates under our rule, now own nearly one-fifth of the area. On 
the west of the Jumna the original colonists have thus lost rarher more of their pro- 
perty than on the east; but between the two tracts there is this difference, that where- 
as on the west the great losses were early in our rule and mostly in the sale of entire 
villages before the owners had realized what was meant by conferring on them the 
gift of the actual ownership in the land, the losses on the east have been spread more 
evenly over the whole period. It therefore follows that at the present time the village 
commtmities on the west .have a stronger grip on the land than they have on the east. 

The statement now given shows the cultivated area of that portion of the district 

Cnltirtting statistics by ^^^ which proprietary statistics have been already given, broken 

«*»*«•• up into the four classes of cultivation — sir, ex-proprietary 

tenants, right of occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will, and excluding rent-free land 

according to castes, it farther shows the rent payable on each subdivision :^— 
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Comparing iheie statistics with those already giTen, we find that the three great 

casfcss of Jits, Thikurs, and Brahmans cultifate 81 per cent and own (>7 per sent 

of the area on the left bank, while thej own 72 per cent, bat only cnltiTate 73 per 

cent on the right Jiits and Thifcors are cnltiTating proprietors in abont the same 

p r op or t ion that they are proprietors, while Brahmans, especially to the east of the 

Jonuia, cnitirate a comparatiyely small proportion of the area they own, the greater 

]«oportion of their farming being as mere caltiTsters. Of the other classes who are 

important as landowners, the Gfijars only cnitirate much* Kayaths, Mnhammadans, 

Baniyas, and Dhnsars have little to do directly with land, preferring to collect their 

rent from the actual tillers. After the three great proprietary and cnltiTating classes 

come the Chamirs, who own bat little of the area, but cultiTate some 6 or 7 per 

cent of it No other caste individoally cultivates much. On the two sides of 

the firer the average sir area held by each owner is much the same, but to the 

right of the river the caltiyating holdings run much smaller, chiefly because of the 

small patches given by the communities to carpenters, barbers, and other village 

servants. In the size of holdings there is but little difference between those of 

tenants with a right of occupancy and those of tenants-at-will; in both cases, however, 

a small allowance must be made for pahi cultivators, or cultivators holding outside 

their own village, who thus sometimes appear twice. Allowing for tiiese, the average 

cultivating holding is about 5} acres on the right and 7| acres on the left of the 

river. Caste has not much effect on the average size of holdings beyond the broad 

distinction between castes related to the proprietary body tad the more menial 

clans, the latter naturally holding the smaller area. The case of the GAjars is an 

apparent exception to this, but they hold chiefly in villages under the hills or among 

the ravines, where the soil is inferior. 

Turning to rates of rent, the great point to be noticed is the absence of any real 
lff«et of eatte ftc , oo i^ent-rates on the west of the river, the right of occupancy rate 
^*^^' coming out actually higher than that of the tenants-at-wilL 

This is due to the prevalence there of revenue-rates. On the east of the river, 
where real rent-rates are found, it will be seen how evenly they run, and that in 
this district at least caste has no appreciable effect on ronts. Of the chief cultivating 
classes Brahman tenants-at-will pay the highest rate. There are two apparent excep- 
tions to this — ^Eachhis and Mallahs, but the former pay high rents because of their 
well-known cultivating industry, and the latter low because the chief portion of their 
holdings lies in the pure Jumna sand, where at a great expenditure of manuro ihey 
raise melons. 

Coming next to the relative importance of each caste and tribe in colonizing the 

Colonixation bj cast«f district, I give a statement showing the number of villages 

and trib«0. i^eld by each caste when we conquered the countiy early in 

this century: — 

7ran«-t7umiia. 
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In this statement the size of the unit^ that is the village, is a varying one, but as 
no particular caste has the monopoly of large villages or of small ones, the statement 
is relatively fairly accurate in the view it gives of the importance of each caste in the 
peopling of the district. It will be necessary to examine the chief of these castes in 
detail. 
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The total number is 131,636, and therefore this caste is numerically important. 
It owns now, too, not far from one-fourth of the whole area of the district. Most of the 
Brahmans are Oaurs, but none of them emigrated into the district and colonized it in 
the same way as did the Jats and Th&kurs a very great number of them came with 
the Jats as their family priests, and a large part of the area tliey own lies imbedded in 
the JAt villages. In fact, it seems to have been a custom of that tribe to always 
set aside a portion of a newly founded estate for the family priest ; these Brahman 
zamindars hold on and cultivate to this day side by side with the Jits, having and 
claiming no special privileges beyond that appertaining to owning the land. In places 
where a share of the village was not given, it was frequently the custom to make 
over in full proprietorship an entire estate. A large portion of the tribe, too, have no 
connection with the land, but serve the numerous temples in the district. As a 
rule, the Brahmans in the district do not bear a very good character, their holy 
repuUtion seems to set them above ordinary moral restraints. They are frequently 
lenders of money, especially in the Trans- Jumna parganas, and though there is only one 
family of any standing among them, there are some who have risen to affluence as 
usurers, and purchased considerable estates from their neighbours. The single family 
with any claim to gentility is that of the Pachauris of GukhrauU in Mahfiban ; this 
family migrated there from across the Jumna within a recent period. Since the emi- 
gration several of the members have obtained posts in the higher ranks of the Govern- 
ment service, and the family has acquired large possessions in this district and in 
Agra. Among the wealthiest of the Brahman caste must be counted the family of Jag- 
dispui in pargana Mahdban, which has acquired about five villages, and that of Salah. 
pur^Chandwara, of Sadabad, which owns about 8. The Brahmanfamily of Chhahari, in 
U&t, is also well off. AH these three last have acquired their property by lending money 
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at interest Among the Brahmans there are two well-marked clans which deserve 
apeaial notice. The first is that of the Chaubes of Muttra, and the second is the quaai- 
Brahmanical clan of Ahiwasis. The Miittra Chaubes are famons as wrestlers and noto- 
rious for their ignorance aid the greed with which they pnrsua their hereditai^y call- 
ing of guides to the holy places of Muttra. They are an illiterate body of men, 
and, though looked up to by pilgrims from a distance, command no local respect. As 
zamindars and cultivators they play but a very subordinate rSle, but they own, scat- 
tered in different parts of the district, a good deal of revenue-free land. The Ahiwa- 
sis are a body of men not found, I believe, out of this district; local jealousy denies 
them even their claim to be considered as Brahmans. The only body of them on the 
east of the Jumna furnishes the hereditary Pandas of the Baldeo temple in Rirha of 
Mahaban, which is one of the wealthiest of the Muttra shrines. Mr. Orowse, in his 
Memoir, has given a description of this temple. Attached to it, and managed by 
the Ahiwasis, are several revenue-free villages in Mah&ban, in some of which they are 
zamindars as wellasmuafidars. To the westof the Jumna they appear innosacred charac- 
ter, but merely as zamindars andcultivators. ; they do not number much over 8,000, and 
they have managed to retain their possessions nearly intact without, however, encroach* 
ing on their neighbours. They are a race well marked by several peculiarities. lu 
appearance they are easily distinguished: the men by their head-dress, and the women 
by their way of wearing their hair. Their favourite occupation is the carrying trade. 
Trading in their own carts, they carry salt from Rajputana all over Northern India, 
bringing back sugar and other commodities in return. The better off trade with 
their own money, and, in fact, the heads of the community are very fairly comfortable, 
and their villages are remarkable for the number of good masonry houses. At the 
same time, these distant journeys keep the male population absent from the villages 
for months at a time, and the tilling of the fields is left entirely to the women. It ia 
therefore natural that as easily as an Ahiwasi may be recognized by his appearance, 
and his village by the number of carts, cattle, and masonry houses, so his fields may 
be told by their careless and slovenly cultivation. The Ahiwasis complain bitterly 
of the havoc the net- work of railways, now spreading over the country, is playing 
with their old occupation. 
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Thus J4ts in four parganas hold actually more than half the cultivated area, and 
in the rest of the district form an important element in the agricultural population • 
they are in fact the backbone of the agricultural classes, and, in a settlement point 
of view, by far the most important caste. In no other district of the North- West^ 
except Meerut, are they, numerically, so strong ; and even in Meerut they do notform sa 
large a proportional element of the population. They are returned as numbering 
140,384 ; this body is broken up into several subordinate dans each known as a 
jxfl ox got Marriage within the pal or got is forbidden, and it is considered, as among 
Th4kurs, a point of honour always to many daughters into a higher paly sons taking 
their wives from a lower one. But, as a fact, the mai-riage customs among the J&ta 
are not very strict, as they are among the castes which adopt kirao. By this custom 
marriage with a deceased brother's wife is legitimate ; but the most peculiar custom is 
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that regarding concubines. For, without marriage, a woman of any caste {dharaichd) 
may be taken into the house, and her children are considered to be of the &ther'8 
caste and to have equal rights of inheritance with his other children ; and not only 
so, but; in some cases, the child of such a woman by any previous husband, of what* 
ever caste, whom she may bring with her to her new home, has rights of inheritance 
in his step-father's family. Such children are known as lainrara. The name of the 
chief pdla or gota, with the number of villages they have founded in each pargana, are 
as follows :— 
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The Nohwar and Narwar, who are so nearly related as to be prohibited from inter- 
marriage, form, therefore, the most compact and important body of JAts in the district; 
the former take their name from their original settlement of Noh Khas, the latter 
have theirhead quarters in Barauth. Their position in the caste may be estimated 
from the fact that, while they take their wives from the Pachahras and other elans of 
the south, they only give their daughters to the Sinsinwars and other superior clans of 
the west. They claim, of bourse, a descent from Firthi R&j; but, coming to later times, 
they say that their common ancestor lived in Jartauli of Aligarh.* He had two sons, 
one of whom, Bati Rao, settled in Noh^ while the other colonized Narwar The chil- 
dren of Bati Bao gave up Noh to their family priests and founded the villages of Bhen* 
rai and Bajna, whence they spread over the pargana; a descendant of the brother who 
settled in Narwar founded Barauth^ from whence have sprung the hamlets which now 
constitute several separate villages. These J&ts are a fine well-made set of men, 
straight forward and comparatively truthful, but turbulent and intensely clannish iu 
spirit. In the mutiny they attacked and plundered the tahsili and several patwfiris 
sttfifered for their unpopularity with their lives. They were, in fact, assisted actively 
or passively by the whole pargana, and of all the villages only one, Tehra, was found 
ffidthful, the Malkanas of which sheltered the tahsildar and his officials. In return 
they received some money rewards, and one-tenth of their revenue was remitted for 
the term of settlement. The Pachahra founded taluka Aira Khera of Mah^ban^ and 
thence tal6ka Dunetiya of M&t. The Kuntel are found in taluka Sonkh of Muttra 
and the neighbouring large villages of Mungerra, Bachhg&on and P&li. The Bawat, 
Godhe, and Dus&r have their headquarters respectively in taliikas Sonkh, B&ya, and 

•Perhapi they were drireo oot by Ibrahim Lodi, when he attacked Jartauli, lor rebelU9ii,«»X]Uot'i 
Bittoriws, Vol. V., p. 104. 
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aiid Sooai, all ot HtMbta^. When we aequired Hm eouAtry ibe J&t Biiya of Kuotpor 
Oifnid aofoe property to tbe east of the JamnaaBd had certain ri^ti on the weei To 
the east of Hm riyer he now owns the village of Panigaen in Mahthan and nearly 4bOO 
aeiea ef laad in Umi ether Tillages of the saoM pargana and a amall patch in It&t ; for 
theee leads he pays no revenue to Goremmen^ and in the Tillage of Paiugaoft tho 
saiflindari r%htB were conferred on him alter the nuitiny of the zamindan ki 18S7. 
To the nght of the lirer, he owns the whole of the Tillage of Sakitra near Qobardhan, 
for one-quarter of which he pays no revenue ; he further owns 500 acres of rercnne- 
free land scattered over several villages. Up to 18$5 the pargana of Qobardhan was 
also held in jigir by a near relative of his family. On the east of the river we found 
on the conquest two powerful J&t chieftains in possession of nearly the whole of the 
area as taltikadars. The history of their connection with the district is dsewhere 
related, fiija Bhagwant Singh of llursan retained certain talnkadari and zamindari 
rights in Mab4ban and Il4t after he lest the Satio. His son, B&ja Tikam Singh, 
C.8.L, oi Murs&n, died early in 1878 at a great age, and has been succeeded by his 
heifi whp is still in possession of the property saved by EDiagwant Singh from the 
wreck. Daya Bam of H&thras, more unbending than his powerful neighbour, had to 
be driven out by force, and both he and his son Gobind Singh lived for many years in 
great poverty. In the mutiny, Qobind Singh remained passive, and he was rewarded 
with some confiscated property in oihet districts afid also tne confiscated villages of 
the Ghiijars in Chh4ta and Kosi. Since his deathjAis widow, known as the Rani Sahib, 
Kuar, who has adopted a member of her husband's family, livoi at Bindraban. 
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Thikurs are, therefore^ found chiefly in Chhata, M4t, Sahpan, and Muttra, but no- 
where do they form so Iwge a proportion of the population as do the J4ts in the par* 
gaaas which are their headqnaHers. About six^evenths of the Thakurs are of im* 
pure bleed and are not admitted by the higher clans to an equality with themselves. 
The crucial test ef purity of blood is the rejection of the custom of kirao, which has 
already been described as obtaining among the Jits. The Gahlaut, Chauhin, and 
Bargujar dans of Sahpau and Sadabad are pure, but with the exception of the resi- 
dent zamlndars of a few other villages all the remainder are of impure blood. In the 
census the elans are thus given ; the distinction into pure and impure has been made 
by me:— 
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Tke QaMauts are hardly found west of the river Jhima in Sadahad, and neither 
smong them nor among the other Thikurs of the pure Mood is there any local family 
of distinction or importance. The Bargujars have none, and the Ghanhans but little, 
of tlmr hereditary property left, while the Oahlauts have allowed BMch of their 
land to paM to ttasmguB. East of the Jumna the oniy impure dan i» that of the Jaia 
of MiLt ; they are more careful outtivators than the clans across the Jhimna, and have 
succeeded in retaining a good deal of their hereditary property ; they bossst no family 
q£ any standing* In the Ci»Jttmna tahsils the Jadons are the most important 9lan. 
In the north*west of Muttra they acquired a few villages, and they own some in Kosi^ 
bttt the main body is found in Chh&ta. Though not remarkable as cultivators, they 
are a thrifty body of men, somewhat given to lending aMney at interest, and iht 
maaonry bouses scattered about their villages give them a more comfortable look 
than those of their neighbours and nearest allies, ihe Qauruas. Th^e is no resi- 
dent family of any distincti<Hi, but ao off shoot from the ckn, the Awa family 
in Jalesai:, has acquired great wealth. The R6ja of Awa has purchased seven 
villages from the Kachbwahas in Muttra. While the Jadons have, therefore, succeed^ 
ed in rather mare than holding their own, the Gauxuas have been fast losing their 
jHToperty, and, thrifUess ackd bad cultivators aa they are, there is no matter for surprise 
in their £bi11. The Jas&wats owned formerly Uie villages around and beyond Gobar* 
dhan, while the Kachhw^a» held the eentre and east of pargana Muttra^ but ot their 
original possessions a mere fraction remains to tbem ; the Bachhals of Chhita have 
been more fortunate, but in spite of most lenient treatment ai last settlement several 
of their villages have passed from them entirely, and there is hardly one in which 
more or less o! the area has not been transferred to other hands; The only family of 
note among the Gauruas was that of Chaudhri Daulat Singh, Kachhwaha of R&l, a 
man much respected in his time, who for his services in the mutiny was given two 
villages in Chhita and Rs. 7,000 in money. Since his death his sons, who do not bear 
a good character, have been rapidly squandering their inheritance, and they will soon 
sink to the level of the peasants around them. Among non-resident Th&kur zamin- 
dars the most important is the Rathaur ruling R4ja of Kishangarh, who owns, as the 
grantee of the revenue, the large Ahivasi village of Palson of Muttra, in which, as he is 
in managing possession, he has succeeded ia acquiring a considerable portion of the 
zamindari nghta : — 
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In a district so strongly Hindu in feeling the Muhammadana have been always 
in a minority. They are divided into Malkanaa and Muhammadans. Malkanas are 
Hindte (mostly Jais and Qauruas) who have been converted to Muhammadanism by the 
sword, but who still retain many Hindu customs and often are called by Hindu names. 
Their possessions were never very large, but, though careful and close cultivators, only 
a portion of what they once had is now in their hands. Of the other Muhammadans, 
there is enly one family with any pretensions to antiquity— that is, the Saiyad colony 
of Mah&ban, who claim a descent from a Mash ad adventurer, Sufi Tahaiya, who con- 
quered the town from the Hindfis, in the reign of Ala-ud-din, by the stratagem of 
intn)ducing his armed men into the fort in litters as Hindu ladies on a pilgrimage; 
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they own three villages in pargana Mah4ban as part of their ancestral property, and 
another village has been acquired by them. The head of the family is now officiate 
ing as tahsildar of Chh&ta. 

The Muhammadan family settled at Sadabad is, though not boasting a long ancestry, 
the one of the most importance in the district. The head of the family is Musammat 
Hakim-un-nisa, the widow of Euar Husain Ali ELhan, son of Imdad Ali Khan of 
Chhatari in Bulandshahr, by whom the property in this district was first purchased. 
This family is descended from Bargujar Th&kurs who became Muhammadans in the 
reign of Aurangzeb ; the members of it are usually known as Lalkkani, and have had 
considerable influence in the parganas lying east of the Jumna. Dundi Ehxm of Ea« 
mona, in Aligarh, of this family, was one of the important chieftains whom we found 
in these parts at the conquest : to conciliate him his son Banmast Khan was given 
the farm of Noh Jhil, but he had to be forcibly expelled, before the end of the period 
of his farm, for his exactions and tyranny. Two other of his sons, Ashraf EJian and 
Mazhar Ali Ehan, obtained by purchase the whole or part of nineteen villages in 
Noh Jhil, but they were turned out of the pargana by the villigers in the 
mutiny, and, joining the rebels, their property was all confiscated and givw to the head 
of the Muttra banking firm, Seth Lakh mi Chand, for his good conduct during the 
same time. At the time of his son's expulsion from the farm of Nih Jhil, all the 
then estates of Dundi Ehan of Eamona were confiscated and given to his relative 
Mardan Ali Ehan, who also purchased the Sadabad estate. Theylollowing genea- 
logical table shows the relationships of the members of the family who liave owned 
property in this district : — 

Mardan Ali Ehan. 

Husain Ali Khan, Marad Ali Khan. Vaiir Ali Khan. Zahnr Ali Ehan, Mnhanmad 

svUuBammat Hakim- | | | All Ehan, 

nn-niita, / ■ ■^- «-> DUdar All Khan Ahdalla Ehaa | 

I I and I otheri. and 9 otb«ra, 4 Qhildrta. 
Sir Faia AU Irshad AU Khan 
Khan, K.a&L and 8 othars. 

I 
Xtmad Ali Khan* LaUfat Ali Ehan. 

Musammat Hakim-un-nissa is now in possession of about nine villages in Sada* 
bad and others in Jalesar and elsewhere. Etmad Ali EJian, her husband's grand* 
nephew, is her presumptive heir. Dildar Ali Ehan acquired the two villages of Bha- 
danwara and Uhawa in M&t : he lived in the former, and was killed there in the mutiny 
by the villagera in the neighbourhood, who had various griefs against him. After hia 
death Bhadanwara was sold by order of the civil court to pay his debts ; his 
heirs still hold Uhawa. Sir Faiz Ali Ehan, E.C.S.I., who is higji in Qovem* 
ment employ, has bought one village in Sadabad. AbduUa Ehan has obtained 
property in Earahari and other villages of Mfit. Musammat Zeb-un«ni8sa, widow 
of Qamar Ali Ehan, has also shares in some villages in Sadabad. Zahur Ali 
Ehan purchased two estates in. Sadabad which he made over to one Farhat Ali Ehan, 
whose heir, Ghulam Muhammad Ehan, is now in possession. The chief of the remain- 
ing Muhammadan landlords are found in pargana Eosi, where, however, they are com* 
munities owning and cultivating villages and having no individuals of any considera- 
tion. The main bodies are those of Eosi itself, Dotana, and Shahpur. 

Of the 44«,514 Baniyas more than half are Agarw&lsr The Baniya caste has long 

been a powerful one in this district, both from the wealth of 
Baniyas. 

many of the chief men, and from the fact that most of the 
petty money-lenders and by far the majority of the patwiris are of this caste. 
Several of the hereditary kunungos are also Baniyas. The Seth family of Muttra is 
the most important. The founder of the firm was one Parakbji, a Gujrati Brahman, 
who, qarrelling with his relations, left his property to his headman, Mani Ram, a 
Saraogi Baniya. He had three sons, Lakhmi Chand, C.S.I., Gobind Das, C.S.I, and 
JUdhakishan. They are all dead, Lakhmi Chand leaving one son, Raghonath Das. 
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and Radhakishan, one son, Laclihman Das. Raghonath Das, who has now separated 
from Lachhman Da3, owned the estate of the Lalkhanis in Noh Jhfl, confiscated for 
mutiny and given free of revenue, for his life, to his father, Lakhmi Chand ; but he has 
made over the zamindari to the Dwarka Dhis temple of Muttra and retained the half 
revenue, which Government has granted him for his lifetime, for his own support' 
The villages owned by the other two members of the family, consisting of some fifteen 
villages in this district and twice the number in Agra, were made over to Swami 
Rangacharya, the head of the Seth's temple in Brindaban, who, before his death, 
made them over to a committee in tru^t for the temple. The next most important 
Baniya family, in a settlement point of view, is that of Raya. Nand R&m was a petty 
trader who laid the foundation of wealth in the great famine of 1837-38. He had 
three sons, Mangni Ram, Mihin Lai, and Bhajan Lai. From these have now sprung 
three separate branches — Mangni Ram^s adopted son, Janki Parshad, who now owns 
Bhadanwara in M4t, Kota in Muttra, and shares in seventeen villages in Maliaban ; 
Mihin Lai, who is alive and owns part of Arua of Mdt ; Bhajan Lai, who had two sons, 
Jamna Farsihad and Manohar Lai, who own the whole of, or shares in, ten villages in 
MahAban. The family are very hard landlords, and, besides their zamindari, also trade 
in grain and indigo. Mitr Sen of H&thras owns six villages in pargana Sadabad, but is 
deeply involved. Sah Madhuri Saran and Phundan Lai, Lucknow bankers, who live 
in the Ltlitkunj temple in Brindaban, have acquired some property west of the Jumna. 
The other Baniya landlords, as Qoverdhan Das and others of Muttra, are of less 
importance. 

Dhusars are a peculiar clan who, emigrating from the neighbouring district of 

Qurgaon, have acquired considerable property and influence. 
"'"••'^ They claim to have descended from a Brahman by a Baniya 

woman, but are usually classed as Baniyas. They combine the ofiSce aptitude of the 
Kliyath with (he keen scent for mbney*making and the flinty-heartedness to a debtor 
characteristic of a Baniya. They are consequently mostly hard landlords and wealthy 
men. They are hereditary kandngos of Muttra and Chh&ta. Of the Muttra colony 
Th&kur Das and Sita Ram own the whole of, or shares in, fourteen villages in Sadabad; 
while Shyam Sundar Das, one of the wealthiest men in the city, owns two villages 
in Chh&ta and some land in Muttra. The Chh&ta colony came from Sahar ; the 
family of the hereditary kanungos there owns three or four villages, and another 
family, which has supplied some tahslldars to the English Government, but which is 
now involved in debt, owns two or three more. 

The Kiyaths have much less power and influence in this district than they have 

in most, their place in petty offices being largely taken, as we 
have seen, by Baniyas; still they furnish one hereditary kaniingo 
each to Mah&ban, Kosi, and Chhata. The old kanungo family of Noh Jhil was K&yath, 
but it has been reduced to great indigence. The total number of the caste is 3,288, 
and among them there is no resident zamindar of any importance. Of the non- 
residents, the heirs of the Bengali Lala Babu, who acquired his property early in this 
century by wandering about tha district dressed as a religious mendicant professing 
great sanctity and persuading the zamlndars, then ignorant of the full value of 
their rights, to part with their villages to him for the most ludicrously inade- 
quate considerations, is the only one of note. The income from these villages 
annually is now about four times to Ave times the sum paid for them originally, 
and as large properties were also purchased by him in Bulandshahr and in 
Bengal, the family is now reckoned among the wealthiest in Bengal. In this 
district almost all these sales were made merely by the lambardars, the pattid&ra 
never having been consulted. As there was no enquiry into rights and no 
record of them until Regulation YII. of 1822, this matter was not known. Mr. Boddam 
then made some attempts to remedy the injustice, but was foiled by legal difficulties. 
The income from the villages in this district is devoted to the Erishn Chandrama 
temple in Brindaban, which was founded by the Lala Babu. Whether there were any 

10 
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T^rbal stipulations between tlie former zamindara and the Lala Babu as to tbe lenien t 
treatment of the former, cannot be said, but no such leniency has ever been shown 
them. The estate is managed by agents living in Brindaban, and its owners, 1,000 
miles away^ know little of and care less for it. It is further unfortunate that the 
present settlement has fallen while the owners are minors, and the estate under the 
management of the Court of Wards of Bengal, as it has been considered that Court of 
Wards could show no leniency not allowed by the law, and no consideration of the 
way in which the property was originally acquired has been admitted to influence the 
treatment of the tenants. The estate consists of four villages in Muttra, ten in 
Chh&ta, and one in Kosi, almost all large villages and famous as places of pilgrimage. 

The religious classes, as Gushains, mendicants, &c., number 16,012. Of these there 
^ ,. . , are several who own more or less land, but the largest zamlndar 

Religious Clft88€0. 4 , 1. V 1 J 

is Purshottam Lai, the head of one of the Gokul sects, who holds 
seven or eight villages aud is a man of great wealth. He is limself a person of good 
character, but is exceedingly unfortunate in his agents, through whom his estates are 
entirely managed. Amoug the other Gfishain landlords are G ushain Girdhar L41, late 
of the Udaipur State, Giishain Akhalanand, Mdhant Banmaly Charan, and others. 

Qujars now only number 7,148, as, after their defeat neaur Shergarh in the mutiny, 

there was a considerable emigration/ They only retain a very 
small proportion of what they once held. In Kosi they have 
nothing left, in Muttra very little, and in Chh&ta they have lost 13J villages. They 
bear much the sande character here as in other districts of the North-Westem Pro* 
vinces. They are poor cultivators, turbulent, and addicted to cattle-lifting. Their 
villages, confiscated for mutiny, were given, as has been said, to R6ja Gobind Singh, of 
H&thras. There are only about 600 of this caste to be found east of the Jumna. 

Of the widely-spread caste of Ahfrs there are only 5,864 in this district, of whom 

nearly half are in Sahpau and Mahdban. They have in these 
parganas retained a good deal of their landed property, esped? 

ally in the former, contrasting well there with the other tribes who have parted with 

so large a portion. 

Of Ch&mars there are 111,314, spread very evenly all over the district. As 

owners of land they are very subordinate, but they cultivate, 
Chamiri. chiefly as tenants-at-will, some 5 or 6 per cent, of the area. 

They are mostly employed as day-labourers by the zamlndars. 

The Koli or weaver class number 17,498 ; they suffer extremely in famine years 

for two reasons. The price of cotton, from the failure of the 
^®''*' crop, ranges so high that it becomes prohibitory, while the 

general poverty stops the demand for cloth, which falls in price. This was very mark- 
ed in the scarcity of 1877-78, when this class underwent great privations. 

Taking the minor castes famous as cultivators, there are only Kachhis, 4,622 ; Malis, 

7,405, and Kurmis, 3,841. Gar&riyas, who are chiefly employed 
Other castes. .^ sheep-tending in the ravines, number 14,152 ; and Malldhfl, 

who, besides working the boats on the river, have some cultivation in the valley, 5,609 
Taking next village servants we find the following :— 

Bsrhfti or carpenter .m ##• ••• ••• H,004 

K&i or barber ... .- -• ••• l^*^* 

Bhangi or sweeper •«• ••• ••• ••• 12,008 

Dhobi or waiherman .«• ... ••• ••• Hfil^ 

Kahar or Hinda watar-carrier ••• ••• ••■ 7,166 

Khitik ... — ••• ••• •»^** 

Kumhir or potter .•• ••• ••• ••• 9,918 

D4rzi or tailor .«• ... ••• ••• 3,SS8 

Lobar or blackimlth ••• ••. — ••• 8|1W 

The other castes are of less importance. 
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On the left bunk of the Jumaa the most noteworthy tenares are those of the 
' Tenures. large taliikas of tappa Baya, Ar Laskarpur, Madim, Sonkh, and 

(a) Trang^Qmna. ^^pp^ gonai with Aira Khera in Mahaban and Dunetiya of 

M6t. In all these^ several separate estates are so intermingled that it has been found 
impossible to measure them separately, while in several of them all the estates own 
shares in the old' parent khera, or site from which the present separate villages have 
sprung. This brings us to the probable origin of these tenures. It would seem that 
all the J£t shareholders ( for they are peculiarly J&t institutions ) are really or 
theoretically descendants of one man, the original founder of the estate. Aa his des« 
cendant« increased and the cultivation around the old site grew, so new colonies 
of share-holders planted themselves in hamlets near their fields, separating off 
their cultivation, but still retaining their share in the ancestral khera. Other exam« 
pies of these tenures may be seen in the Jat village of Bajna of Noh Jhil, which has 
been broken up into three separate estates, and in Mangerra with four similar villages, 
Bachhgaon and Pali with three, and the tal&ka Sonkh with 21 villages, all in tahsil 
Muttra. In fact, this tendency of the Jdt caste to found new offshoots from the parent 
village as the community grows, while at the same time the interest in the parent 
site remains undiminished, is strongly marked all over the district except in Kosi 
and the north of Chhata, where the Jits have, like their neighbours there, clung to 
large undivided villages. ' The Mahaban talakas are of considerable size: thus Aira 
Khera has 22 separate estates, covering an area of nearly 18,000 acres, and R&ya 24 
estates, covering nearly 12,000 acres. Mr. Daedes' description of tappa Sonai with 
Aira Khera is quoted here as giving an excellent idea of their peculiarities :-^ 

" The ancestors of the present Pachahra J&t zamindars first established them- 
selves in Aira Khera about 20 ) years ago, where the brotherhood, inhabiting this 
spot and holding all the adjoining lands, became very numerous. An amicable idivi- 
sion of the entire raqba ( area ) took place during the lifetime of the common ancei* 
tors of Inchraj, Rupal, Sikam, and Bharera; a distinct taraf or quarter was allotted as 
a portion to ea3h of the four sons, according to his wishes, or his means, of bringing 
more or less land into cultivation, and the khera was left without any land, but con- 
tinued, in common, the property and occasional place of residence of all. 

" The land tenure throughout the pargana is the bhai&ch4ra in perfection ; all 
the brotherhood, descendants from a comnxon stock, share in commo n, and all village 
transactions^ BubdivisionB, assessments, &c., are effected on a village bigha or chak 
composed of a varying number of kucha bighas. 

" At the time of the original subdivision or partition each of the four tarafs or 
quarters' was distinctly set apart ; each bigha chak was then understood to consist of 
about 300 kucha bighas of the varying classes of soil, so apportioned that the rela- A^ n ^ «-/ c*^ . 
tive value of each chak should be as nearly equal as possible, and the proportion allot- 
ted bo each taraf was as follows : — 

B. b. b. 

Inchraj, north-weit of the khera ... ••• 47 19 

Bupal, north „ »» ... ••• •* 13 16 

BhnrerB,east ,9 »• ••• ••• ^^ 1* '• 

Sikam, «outh-wefl4 „ f> ••• ... 7S IS ^ 

274 3 19 
Sasba Sonai ... ••• 89 7 19 




Total ... SIS 11 It 



•* On the same principle that the above partition had been made similar batwara 
subsequently took place within each taraf or quarter. The panchayat of each taraf 
adopted a chak of whatever number of bighas was best adapted to their circumstances 
(always taking care that the relative value of each bigha chak was the same), and sub- 
divided the whole into four or five mauzas or thoks in each taraf, which, again, sub- 
divided themselves, as the population increased, into naglas or pattis on ej^actly the 
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tame principle. The tarafs are distinct from one another, compact in themselye^, but 
within each taraf the land of each of the four or five villages contained in it are 
intermingled in a singular fashion, and the pattis in their villages in the same manner. 
The essential principle of the chakbandi being that each chak should contain the 
same relative quantity of good, bad and indifferent soil, the properties are, of necessity, 
constantly intermingled. In some tarafs, almost every alternate field belongs to a 
different one of the four or five mauzas contained in it In others the pattis are 
apportioned in long strips of land belonging to each of the different mauzas, and then 
again subdivided on the same principle among the different naglas contained in each 
mauza, and among the different co-sharers in each nagla ; and yet with this apparent 
intricacy^ I have hardly met with a disputed field, and not one case which was not 
easily and readily disposed of by the panchayat^ which, like the other bhaiach&ra 
institutions, exists here in great perfection, 

" This chakbandi seems to have been little known even in 1816, for in that year 
pucka pillars were ordered to be erected to mark the boundaries of every estate. 
The lands being all intermingled as above described, the pillars of course mark 
nothing but the indolence or ignorance of the native authorities, who did not even 
remonstrate against an order so inapplicable to the circumstances of the case. In 
all official proceedings, too, the chak has been lost sight of, or rather kept out of 
view, and a pattidar, instead of mortgaging so many bighas of the entire chak, has to 
convert it into biswas or biswansis before it is considered to be in office shape ; as if 
it were enacted that the ' integer * of every village should be twenty, instead of the 
number which was originally fixed among the people themselves, with reference to 
the size of the family, advantage of irrigation, &c., &c. 

" In addition to the cultivating brotherhood, tenants-at-will of every caste and 
description are settled, more or less, on estates, or cultivate the lands, as paikasht 
as&mis from adjoining villages. Besides these there are several hamlets inhabited by 
very old Brahman as&mis who cultivate lands sometimes in one village only, some* 
times the shamiUt lands of a whole taraf, who have continued to hold the same lands 
for 100 or 150 years, and have, both with and without the aid of the proprietary patti- 
dars, sunk pucka wells and considerably improved their farms. Their leases are ai 
often vivd voce as on paper, and though one party would seem to possess the option of 
raising the rent, and the other that of throwing up his lease, yet the rents in fact 
vary but very little. If the jama of the Qovernment were raised, this class would 
certainly be called upon for increased rents ; whether they would be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of a decrease is more problematical. 

" These people neither assert, nor do I believe them to possess, any rights what- 
ever. Their landlords know their own interests too well to turn out or disgust a 
good and substantial tenantry ; and they, on the other hand, are well aware how much 
more essential to their prosperity is the goodwill of the pattidars than a patta 
from the Collector. This feeling alone would prevent their soliciting any such official 
protection, and accordingly their tenure has in no way been interfered with. 

" In those cases where rent-free tenures have been, from the earliest, excluded 
from the chakbandi, they have been equally respected now ; in other cases, as of small 
alienations made by the zamindars in favour of their religious instructors or institu- 
tions, as these lands were not excluded from the chakbandi, so they have been now 
also included in the estimated jamabandi. Almost eveiy estate has a Bairagi's 
asthal upon it, surrounded by a glebe, varying from 10 to 20 bighas, the tenure of 
which appears nearly coeval with that of the pattidars themselves. These alienations 
have not been formally or officially recognised ; but to have interfered positively with 
them would have caused great dissatisfaction, and under the arrangements now 
made, I believe that all real bond-fide tenures will be respected, while all improper 
or surreptitious claims will be rejected at once by the communities." 
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He thus describes tappa Rdya : — 

" The lands attached to B&ya khas were, many years 4ince, apportioned among 

three* tarafs or 
quarters ; L a r i m 
contaiaifig seven 



• Taraf Larim. 


Taraf Sogmal. 


Taraf Nonga. 


1. 


Nagal. 


8. 


Gonga. 


M. 


Sehra. 


2. 


Tbana A mar Siogh 


9. 


Achni. 


li. 


Pftrari. 


3. 


Chnra liansi. 


lu. 


Dhaka. 


16. 


fiaaoa. 


4. 


Narwa-Hansi. 


n. 


Suraj. 


17. 


Saras. 


fi. 


Kharwa. . 


u. 


Malbe. 


18. 


Bhima. 


6. 


Tirwa. 


IS. 


Bhainsara. 






7. 


Eoil. 











mauzasy Sogmal 
containing five 
mauzas, and Nonga 
six mauzas. The 
entire area was set 
out into 511 bighas 
chak. each chak being equal to about 80 kucha bighas, and each containing, as far 
as possible, an equal proportion of good, bad, and indi&erent lands ; each estate sub- 
sequently subdivided itself into pattis, &c, according to circumstances, and all adopted, 
as more convenient for subdivision, a village bigha equal to about four kucha bighas, 
or about two -thirds of an acre, and by this bigha all assessments and other viili^e 
transactions have hitherto been regulated. The raqba of each of the three tarafs is, 
generally speaking, separate and distinct, though the lands of the different estates 
comprised within each taraf are intermingled in the same manner, though not to the 
same entent as in Sonai. The lands immediately about the khera of B&ya khas are 
an exception^ for here every other field belongs to a different mauza and taraf, and 
yet not one dispute about fields was brought before me in the whole pargana." 

Except in Noh Jhil, where the tenures of some of the villages resemble those of 
the Cis-Jumna tahslls, the remaining tenures in the Trans- Jumna tahsils present but 
little worthy of notice ; each man's separate ownership is recorded and his rights in 
the common land are clearly defined. 



Cis-Jumna. 



Coming to the Cis-Jumna tahsils the matter is different. Here any attempt to 

bring the tenures within the accepted definition of zamindari, 
pattidari, and imperfect pattidari would be veiy misleading. 
For although all village oommunities are governed by the customs of the brotherhood 
(bbaiieh&ra), and are therefore so allied that i^ey should be discussed together, these 
customs vary so greatly in different villages that some of them would, if the definitions 
of the Directions to Settlement Officers be adopted, be classed as zamindari, while 
oihers would be imperfect pattidari. They have been therefore divided into two 
classes :— 

(1). Zamindari, which includes all cases where the estate is undivided and 
owned by one or more persons who manage it in common, each person's share in the 
profits being allotted to him according to his ances^r^ share. 

(S). Bkaidchdra. — This includes all villages owned by a cultivating village 
community in which the payment of village burdens and the distribution of the 
profits of the estate are regulated by the custom of the brotherhood. 

The first or zamindari tenure is too well known to need further discussion, but 
the se<Jhd class is deserving of closer examination. 

The primary division of these villages is into those where ancestral shares are 
unknown, and those in which they are known and more or less acted on. Where 
ancestial shares are unknown, a proprietor's rights in the estate are measured either 
by his actual cultivating possession or else by his separate possession as recorded in 
the khewat ; his share in the common land in the latter case being governed by 
the proportion this separate holding bears to the whole divided area. All the 
villages coming under the first head have by the new record of rights been converted 
into those of the second dass, with the exception of the villages of Shahzadpur, in 
pargana Kosi, and Qhatam patti, pargana Muttra, where the proprietary community 
•till prefer to arrange yearly for the cultivation of the estate, leaving each man's share 
undefined. Where ancestral shares are known, separate possession is generally 
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recorded in the khewat, but sometimea it is not. Where recorded, ancestral shares 
almost always govern rights in common land and sayer ; but the separate possession 
may, according to the custom of the village, be liable to rectification according to 
ancestral shares, or it may not, thus constituting two separate classes. These redis- 
tributions are nearly always carried on privately by panchayats of the brotherhood, 
but when brought to our courts can be seldom enforced. Where separate possession 
is not recorded, a custom of separate cultivation has always prevailed, and this there- 
fore corresponds closely to the class last mentioned ; but. here partition can be alwajrs 
carried out by our courts. 

The most common subdivisions of a village are into thoks, pattis, and khatas, the 
khata being the ultimate undivided unit in which the co-sharers are always either 
members of the same family or nearly connected, and in which each individual can 
always claim partition according to his recorded share. In some villages, as in 
Dotana, intermediate between the patti or khata, are tafriks, whilst in other villages, 
as in Bukrari, kunbas occupy the same position. There are villages in which none, 
and several in which only one or two, of these subdivisions occur. In villages when 
thoks and pattis are found, and where ancestral shares are recorded, such ancestral 
shares never govern redistribution of land between such thoks and pattis. In many 
villages the custom has grown up for a sharer in an undivided khata to, with the 
consent of his co-sharers, mortgage individual fields, provided he does not exceed hia 

share. 

The customs regulating the payment of the burdens are as varied as those regulat- 
ing the proprietary interest of the different members of the community. These cus- 
toms, however, may be grouped under two great heads :— First, those by which the 
yearly collections from the estate are so reofulated that no profits remain ; and second, 
those by which there are profits, which are divided either by ancestral shares or accord- 
ing to village custom. Of the first class the simplest cases are those villages where, 
at settlement or revision of records, the revenue was distributed through thoks and 
pattis down to khatas, either according to ancestral shares or according to the value 
of the land owned. In most of these the common land is of small value, and on it no 
revenue is allotted; there are, however, a few exceptions, and cases do occur in which 
such land has to pay its separate portion of revenue. The other and more numerous 
cases are those where either the revenue is not distributed at all, or merely distribut- 
ed between thoks and pattis. In such cases the revenue and expenses are paid by 
a bachh or rate, and accordingly as this rate is levied ^the villages may be divided 
into the following two classes: — 

(1) — Those in which all, both tenants in the common lands and zamindars, pay 
the same bachh calculated either on actual cultivation or on the culti- 
vable area recognized at settlement. In the purest examples of this 
class even tenants cultivating under a zamindar in land held in 
severalty also pay the bachh, but it frequently happens that their rent 
in such cases is governed by contract rather than custom. 
(8) — Those in which the tenants cultivating in the common land pay at fixed 
rates or at contract rates, the balance required to meet the year's revenue 
and expenses being met by a bachh on the separate possession recorded 
in the khewat. In these cases cultivators almost invariably pay at con- 
tract rates for land held under zamindars in their separate possession. 
In a few villages as in E^hanpur of Chhata, a curious anomaly had arisen 
from tenants paying at a fixed rate for common land. In these the rates 
were fixed at the revision slightly higher than the then prevailing bachh. 
On the imposition of the 10 per cent, local cesses, the tenants refused to 
bear any of the extra burden, on the ground that they had not been given 
bachh rates at the revision, and the consequence was that up to this 
settle- ment they paid lower rates than the zamindars themselves. 
This bachh or rate is imposed in a panchayat of the whole proprietary body. 
Where the revenue has been distributed on thoks or pattis, each thok and patti has its 
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8e{>arate panchayat and its separate bachh ; in cases where the revenue is common to 
the whole estate, the bachh is the same for the whole village. It is usual for this 
panchayat to assemble only once at the end of the year to audit the accounts of that 
year ; in such cases the autumn instalments of revenue are calculated roughly by the 
patwdri and the lambardars. In a fewcase?, as in Agaryala of Chh&ta, the accounts are 
aeparatly totalled and audited for each harvest, and a separate rate on actual culti* 
vation in that harvest is levied; dofasli lands only paying the autumn bachh. These 
cases are, however, rare. In a lew villages where bhiir and puth are prevalent, the 
bachh on them is calculated at a lower rate than on more productive soils. The 
general procedure at the panchayat is somewhat as follows: — 

First, the Qovemment demand, including cesses and patw&ri's pay, is noted 
down ; then the village Baniyas and the lambard&rs produce their various accounts of 
sums expended on account of the community, and such items are individually discus- 
. aed, and either passed or rejected. On the completion of this a total expenditure is 
atruck, and from this is deducted all income from sayer items^ and the calculation of 
the rate then proceeds according to the customs above explained. 

In the second group of villages, where the custom of distributing profits obtains, 
either the system of bachh in accordance with the above rules is in force, a certain 
sum being added to the expenditure for this purpose, or else, as is more common, 
rent-rates, as opposed to revenue-rates, are collected ; such rates may be uniform over 
the whole village, but generally lower rates on proprietor's cultivation, or. severalty 
land, are imposed. 

From what has been above said it is clear that many cultivators are recorded as 
only paying at revenue-rates, and very often, especially where they are of the same 
caste as the proprietary body, these rates are alone collected ; but in some villages 
a custom called '' marori,'* is in force, although not recorded, whereby small sums per 
b(gha or per field are taken from the cultivators by the proprietors under whom they 
hold. In many villages proprietors derive a profit from laflds which they do not cul- 
tivate themselves by mortgaging them to outsiders, either for terms of years or until 
repayment of the mortgage money ; in the first case the land returns to its owner 
free of all charges at the expiry of the period agreed on. 

Connected in these bhai&ch&ra villages with the tenure is the group of customs 
regarding mortgages among the brotherhood which has grown up; these mortgages 
very often do not appear in the khewat, and in many cases regular deeds are not 
drawn up. It is the custom for all persons having any dealings in, or connection with, 
land to keep a memorandum book {bahi^khdta). When such person takes any land 
on mortgage, an entry of the transaction (khat) is made, and this is often the only 
record. These entries, which are seldom challenged, are made by the patw&ri or 
flome one else who can write Hindi, and they are always witnessed. When the mort- 
gage money is paid up, the entry is scratched out solemnly in the presence of wit- 
nesses. In case of a dispute, panchayat is mostly resorted to. Mortgages are of two 
kinds, " gahna " aud *' dr." In the former possession always goes with the mortgage. 
The mortgagee cultivates the land or lets it, paying the dhar-bachh, and profits balance 
interest On the payment of the original sum, the mortgagor regains his fields in 
the subsequent Jeth. There is no limit to redemption ; land which has been mort* 
gaged for upwards of 100 years being redeemed just as land which has only been in 
the possession of the mortgagee for one year. In ^^ kr" the land does not change hand's 
and interest is taken. " Ar " is generally for a short period and often turns into 
" gahna." Then interest ceases. For example, land |)ledged in the middle of the 
agricultural year may, according to agreement, become " gahna " in Jeth, when the 
originarsum and interest up to that time are consolidated. '^ Darrahni," or second 
mortgage, is comparatively rare. If the mortgagee wants to remortgage the land, he 
generally takes the original mortgagor with him to the third person with whom he 
wants to deal, and has a fresh agreement written out in the name of the original mort* 
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gagor. From the sum received from the new mortgagee he deducts the amount for 
which the land was formerly raorgaged to him. Mortgage is in some villages ado]>ted 
as a way of raising rents without breaking through the principle of dhar-bachh. 
For instance, B. cultivates under A. at dhar-bachh ; A« mortgages part or the whole 
of B.'s holding to B. for a certain term of years, taking a certain snm from him, and at 
the expiration of the term, B. is bound to deliver up the land free of charge. Again, A. 
has more land than he can conveniently cultivate, and B., on the other hand, wants land ; 
A. then mortgages a certain area to B. for a term of years and receives a certain sum of 
money, B. agreeing to pay dhar-bachh and to give up the land free ot charge at the 
expiration of the term. 

Where ancestral shares govern all the transactions of a community, there is no need 

to seek further for the origin of the tenure : all the sharers are 

Origin of these teaares. i . % .i_ -i i . i. i i • 

or are assumed to be the descendants of one man, and their 
share in the property is the result of the laws of inheritance. Where, however, this 
fractional share is either not known or only in part governs the owner's interest in the 
village, the history of the origin of the separate area of land held known to the 
sharers in the bhai&ch&ra communities as their ddda ildhi, or the gift of God, is not 
80 clear. But in the same way that the pure zamindar is a survival of the farmer 
or middleman of the period previous to our rule, so I consider these pure bhaidch^ra 
communities are the survival of the old cultivating bodies who were always treated 
as having certain tangible, though perhaps difficult to be defined, rights in the soil. 
In short, that the history of the idea of separate ownership in land in these communi- 
ties, in this district at least, is the history of a gradual crystallization from the crude 
arrangement of each member of the brotherhood cultivating as much of the area as 
lay in his power. In only two villages, whose names I have already given, does 
this arrangement, of each sharer cultivating each year what he can, obtain at this day ; 
but there are many others of the few whose history remains in which this earlier 
stage can be traced. In some we find that the change in the position of the 
sharers took place just before the last settlement was made, as in Badangarh of 
Chhata. In many the introduction of khewats or records of each man's share in 
the village at the revision of records was the immediate precipitating cause, while 
even in others, as in Sehi of Muttra, the general course of thought and of 
administration has been too strong for the custom of the brotherhood ; and although 
at the revision the village agreement specifies that the separate possession in the 
khewat is only a record of cultivating possession to be corrected by the recorded 
fractional shares at the will of the owners, the areas therein entered have been always 
treated as in the proprietary possession of the persons against whose names they 
a|^pear. The case of Mirpur of Noh Jhil is instructive ; for, at the revision, the frac^ 
tional share of each member was alone recorded in the khewat and all the sharers 
agreed that these fractional shares were the only measure of proprietary right, culti* 
vating possession being merely continued as a convenience : yet, in spite of this, this 
cultivating possession^ though differing in ioto from the proprietary right, has super- 
seded it and become itself proprietary right. This history, too, explains the existence 
of the dhar-bachh cultivators, or cultivators holding at the same rates as the propria* 
tors, and only differing from them in not having a voice in the yearly audit. They 
are survivals of the time when no profit beyond cultivating profit was looked for from 
the land. The balance of the area after the wants of the managing body were satis- 
fied was made over to the residents of the village ; and among these residents those 
of the same clan as the brotherhood, but who either never had a voice in the manage- 
ment^ or who for any cause had lost it, had the preference. And in an under-popu- 
lated, not over-assessed country, this body of resident cultivators has been strong 
enough to hold its own, although the custom from which the rights <Mr1ginally sprung, 
that is, cultivating poi^session being the sole measure of right, has passed away ; and, 
naturally where the custom of cultivators paying dh&r-bachh has been in part broken 
into, the body of the same clan as the proprietors has Always held on to the right 
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longest. Even in the purest bbaiyfich&ra communities, however^ the theory of all the 
proprietors having sprung from one stock obtains, and it seems probable that ances* 
tral shares, though not strictly adhered to, had some effect in apportioning to each 
man the area he should cultivate. These tenures are, therefore, the natural growth of 
the political and social instinct of the communities acting more or less with the laws 
of inheritance. In some cases, however, this theory must be further supplemented. 
In some villages, as in M'lt and in Pachahra of Nob Jhi!, at the last settlement shares 
were recorded on ploughs, the village being taken as consisting of a certain number 
of ploughs, each plough being subdivided into two bullocks, and each bullock into 
four legs. Similarly in others the revenue has been up to now paid on a certain 
number of wells. Thus in one village, Seopatti of Noh JhU, the number of these was 
assumed to be 36 ; to each well were four nins, to each run four bullocks, and to each 
bullock fourlegs. Thus itwouldappear that the existing tenureshave grown up toagreat 
extent as I have described, but that in some cases (and it does not seem rash to assume 
that these weie the most backward communities ) persons who benefited the estate 
either by digging a well or bringing an extra plough to the cultivation could claim a 
definite share in it. As a living custom, there is no trace of this except in the matter of 
irrigation in the north-west corner of Muttra and the south-west of Chhdta. Here the 
water is far from the surface and irrigation consequently difficult; the cultivators, 
therefore, whose fields adjoin a well from which they have a right to irrigate, club 
their fields that require irrigation together every year and irrigate in common ; but 
their share in the resulting harvest and their responsibility for the rent does not rest 
on the area they bring to the common stock or on the quality of the land, but on the 
number of bullocks they supply to the working of the well. 

In the record of rights of the settlement just completed some of the peculiarities 
Fntitra of the Tillage ^^ these tenures have disappeared, and as time goes on and 
communUies. land increases in value and living becomes harder through 

the greater subdivision of property, the definition of individual rights will become 
sharper and the spirit of concession weaker, and more and more of them will gradually 
go. In some minor respects they are not an unmixed good : occasionally they allow 
a few strong to over-ride the many weak, but the benefits arising from them far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. For the system, on which alone they are possible, fosters a 
manly spirit, as it requires an instinct of self-government and a willingness to accom- 
modate disputes and differences by mutual concession. Any one who knows the Koii 
and Noh Jhil Jdts must admit the advantages of a polity under which they have 
grown up. The system of revehue-rates, which prevents any but the actual cultivator 
deriving any profit from the land, is the keystone of the tenure, as it excludes from 
the sharers all except those who look to the actual cultivation of the land for their 
profit, "When this safeguard ls removed, the admission into the community of an 
intriguing Baniya or other similar person becomes possible and is at once ruinous 
to the tenure. By taking advantage of the elasticity of custom he can gain positions 
which the rigidity of the law will enable him to retain. 

In his letter w) the Commissioner of the division, No. 165, dated 10th December, 
.... 1851. Mr. Alexander thus describes the method of recordins: 

Change* in siae of cal- *^'' » o 

tivatitig hoMings and in the rights of cultivators adopted by him at the revision of 

fctatus of colli vatori since - /. xi_* j* x • x xi. j* 

the reviaion of recorda. records of this district then proceeding : — 

" The cultivators are distinguished into the two classes of hereditary and non- 
hereditary, maurdsi and ghair-maurusi, which division includes those having right of 
occupancy and the tenants-at-will But in regard to cultivators the record is merely 
of the existing state of possession and liability, and the conditions to confer a future 
right of occupancy have not been entered. The regulations of Government are 
silent as to the particular term or condition or prescription which confers a right of 
occupancy, and during the progress of the operations in this district, the question of 
how a future right of occupancy might be gained by a cultivator or conceded by the 
proprietor has not been mooted. 
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"I believe tho mode of regiatering cultivatoi» under either of the heads of nuuruei 
or gbair-mauroai is thoroughly known to the cultivating population, and that mpit 
if not all who claim to be recognized a« the former are not backward to assert their 
elaim if it be not at once allowed by the proprietor and measuring amin at the time 
of measurement. Decision on these claims has not generally been difficult, for though 
the regulations of Qovemment do not give any rule or standard by which to fix the 
right of occupancy, yet I have found the proprietors in general ready after brief argu- 
ment to accede to the demands of a cultivator who has cultivated for any lengthened 
term the same fields on fixed rates. On some few occasions reference to a panchayat 
has been necessary. What this item must be is again uncertain, but I have adopted 
twelve years, and when I have found that a cultivator has cultivated above that time, 
my decision is in his favour as having secured a right of occupancy, and if he claim it 
I am generally able to pursuade the proprietor to allow it. 

'< My practice in this question seems consonant with the spirit of paragraph 180 
of Directions to Settlement Officers. 

" The proportion of mauriisi cultivators to the ghair-manrosi is small in this 
district, as both in the perfect and imperfect pattidari tenures the cultivation is 
mostly in the hands of proprietary cultivators. In many of this class in which the 
revenue of the patti is raised by a bachh, cultivators are introduced and have a right 
of occupancy so long as they pay the bachh. 

" Besides the entry in the khasra and khatiauni the proprietors bind themselvea 
in the khewat* record in regaid to the cultivators entered as hereditary, both as to 
their own rights in collecting the rent and to the privileges which the right of occu- 
pancy confers on the cultivator. These last vary in different villages; in some, the 
cultivator can plant and dispose of the trees in his holding, in others this privile^ve is 
reserved to the proprietor ; in some the: right is transferable as well as heritable, in 
others, transfer is not allowed. 

" If it is the opinion of the Board that in every village record should be made 
of what shall in future confer right of occupancy to the cultivator, supplemental pro- 
ceedings can be instituted to decide this point and enter a record of it ; but when it is 
taken into consideration that there is in reality no fixed standard, that, in adjusting 
claims now brought forward upon the record of present occupancy, regard is as much 
paid to the past service of the cultivator and the good faith he has kept with the 
proprietor as to his having simply served his time of cultivation, the propriety seems 
to me questionable of binding the proprietor by previous promise to give a right of 
occupancy to all cultivatoi-s who may perform conditions to be now settled. I do not 
think, generally, that such provision would conduce to the cultivator's benefit ; for, 
unless the market for labour was very scarce, the interest of the proprietors would be 
to defeat the cultivator making good his claim, which it would not be difficult for him 
if so inclined to do. 

" As regards abatement and enhancement of rent in those villages in which the 
rates are customary and almost invariable, or jinsv/ar according to products, or chdhi 
khdki according to irrigation, those rates are recorded in both the khatiauni and 
khewat* as the limit of the zamindar's demand. In others after the specification 
of the limit of the proprietor's demand (when this is bUmukta or fixed rent) from 
hereditary cultivators, the khewat* states that the proprietor will collect from the 
non-hereditary according to the rate or demand detailed in the khatiauni, that the 
demand of one year will continue to the next unless the proprietor gives notice by the 
month of Jeth of the year preceding the year of new demand, or unless the culti vator 
in that month resign his occupancy or demand, to obtain an abatement." 

From this it follows that the method then adopted varies but little from that 
now enforced by the law ; the only difference is that whereas the cultivator can now 
claim after twelve years' continuous holding (with certain minor exceptions) to be re- 
corded as having a right of occupancy, he could not then claim it as a right under the 

• Wsjib-ul-«rz ? " 
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law, bat it was generally admitted a8 a custom that he might, provided that 
he had in other matters kept faith with the proprietor. The two, however, are 
sufficiently approximate to render a comparison of their results interesting. In 
the following statements the M&t tahsfl on the one side is excluded as the old 
records have most of them been destroyed in the mutiny, and the Kosi on the other 
as the proportion of sir is so large and the general status has been comparatively bo 
little modified. Taking the other parganas, we find as follows : — 
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Thus the average holding has decreased in size by 18 per cent, on the cast of 
the river and by about 8 per cent, on the west. In the former both the relative num- 
ber of cultivating proprietors and the area they cultivate has decreased, while in the 
latter the relative number has remained exactly stationary, while the relative area 
held has slightly decreased — that is, each proprietor cultivates a smaller area propor- 
tionately than he did formerly. But the most important fact brought out by the 
statement is the very large increase in the body of cultivators having right of occu- 
pancy in the land at the expense of all the other classes ; they have in fact more than 
doubled in number. Thus abstracting the statement^ we find : — 
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U is natural that non-resident tenants of all classes should also have bcreased 

in numbers. 

The number of ploughs, plough cattle, and the cultivat- 
Plongh sutistici. ^ ^^^ ^^ pj^^gj^ ^including mudfi) on the both sides of the 

river is as follows :— 
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There is a startling difFerence, therefore, between the plough area and the aver- 
age cultivating holding, showing how large a proportion of the cultivators have to 
depend either on borrowing or else on hiring. Thus on the left bank there are, 
roughly, tA^ o ploughs to every three cultivators, while on the right bank there is not 
much more than one to every three. Very few of the village servants have any ploughs 
or cattle of their own, but depend on their neighbours and patrons to help them 
through the season. 

There are, besides, in the district 254,628 cattle other than plough cattle, 6,300 
Other cattle, horses, sheep and goats, and 15,4*00 horses. The milch-cows of Kosi 
sheep, &c. ^^^ ^he north of Chhata are famous for a considerable dis* 

tance round, the pasturage both in the rakhii/aa of those parganas and in the large 
fallow area of the Noh Jhil being excellent. ' bheep and goats are chiefly pastured 
among the Jumna ravines. Horses are bred to some extent all over the district, but 
most largely in the M&t tahsil, where there are some Qovemment stallions kept 

It is an important question to discuss what are the signs of improvement in the 

physical condition of the people — that is, how far the general 
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peace we have imposed, the justice we dispense, the improve- 
ments we have made in communications and the introduction of canals and of new 
industries, have outweighed the increased burdens of our taxes, the growth of popula- 
tion now no longer kept down by war and only in a modified way by epidemics and 
famine^ and the consequently greater subdivision of property and greater pressure on 
the land. We know that the absolute amount of capital has increased, but the im- 
portant point is, how far has the increase been general and how far confined to a few 
hands. The question is a wide one and reaches beyond the scope of a settlement 
report, while for many of the necessary subjects of enquiry statistics are absolutely 
wanting ; but in so agricultural a district the effects and history of famines are of great 
value as a test. This district is in fact, especially on the west, peculiarly sensitive to 
famines ; the depth to the water, the character of the water, which gets Salter as 
the subsoil dries the large dry area, the character of the soil, rich but easily caking — all 
tend to the same result, while the position of the district on the edge of the Rajputa- 
na States causes on theslightest appearance of distress a rapid influx of famine-stricken 
paupers. There are four famines and scarcities since the introduction of our rule of 
which we have more or less imperfect statistics. The first was in 1813-14, before the 
administration had as yet settled down, while the people, not recovered from the dis- 
orders that preceded our conquest, were harrasscd by the severity of our earlier settle- 
ments. The rains of 1812 failed, there was no autumn harvest, and the spring crop 
was indifferent, while the rains of 1813 were late and partial. Mr. Boddam, writing 
fifteen years later, says of this famine : " During these years almost half the landed 
property in zila Agra changed owners whole villages were sold for the trifling sum of 
Rs. 80 or Rs 100, and numerous cultivators deserted the soil which would no longer 
repay the expense and trouble of cultivation." The distress was consequently very 
sharp and severe. Sahar is specially quoted as having suffered terribly. The quoted 
prices of grain in 1813 are — 

A oeragt. Lowest pr ice^ 

8tcrs. Sccrs. ^ 

Wheat ... .„ ,.. ,,. 91 17 

Barlej ... ... ^,^ ... 91 ^ i-> 

Oram ... ... ... ,^^ ss 17| 
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The rise in j>rices generally was from 35 to 40 per cent, over the average of preceding 
And succeeding years, while the prices that then caused this great distress were but 
little over those now paid in average years. Twenty years later, the succession of bad 
eeasons from 1832 culminated in the entire failure of rains in 1837 and the great 
famine of 1837-38. Of the price of grain during this time we have few details, but we 
^re told that grain, without specifying the kind, went up to 12 seers the rupee, the 
harvest price of wheat reaching to 14 seers. This famine cannot be compared witb 
ihat of 1813, for not only did the prices run far higher, but the distress was far greater* 
Coming, however, to the famine of 1860-61, which came before the eiSects of the great 
mutiny had passed away; we find that grain fell in price to 9 seers to the rupee — that 
is, 25 per cent, below what it was 23 years before. In spite of this the Commissioner of 
the Agra division, Ur. Harney, who had been in the division during the previous 
famine, writing of this district in February, 1860, could say: *'I have no hesitation in 
saying that nothing at all comparable to the previous suffering and distress felt in 
those years (1837-38) exists at present." All such general estimates are of course 
vague and must be taken with a certain reservation, but at the same time the ten- 
dency of the mind is to exaggerate the calamity immediately present when weighing 
it against a long past distress. Eight years later, in 1868-69, prices sank to 8^ seers, 
but nothing that could be at all called a famine, or anything more than a severe 
scarcity, was felt. In this case the prices rose over 60 per cent, from what bad been 
obtaining before. I do not propose to say anything of the scarcity of the years 1877-78 ; 
it was anomalous, inasmuch as it was brought about by the failure partisdly of oae 
year's monsoon, and previously it had always been considered that no one year's failure 
could be enough to cause a scarcity. This change arose from a combination of circum- 
stances which will probably be never met with again. The previous failure of the 
harvests in other provinces had caused a heavy drain on the stocks in the North- 
West, and the low prices of the spring of 1877 combined with the war in Europe had 
vastly stimulated export. In the end such export must benefit the cultivators and 
landlords, but in this particular case it had not been in action long enough to reach 
them ; they had to dispose of t^heir produce at the very low rates obtaining at the 
harvest, and the grain-dealers alone benefited by the stimulated export ; so that when- 
the failure of crops came here, there were no stocks to fall back on, and what would in 
a few years have materially improved the position of the bulk of the people acted to 
their detriment. Leaving, therefore, the year 1877-78 entirely out of account, we may 
compare the scarcities of 1813-14 and 1868-69. The distress of the former period was 
decidedly sharper than of the latter, when we do not hear of people selling their wives 
and children for a single meal, and it was caused by a rise of from under 40 per cent 
in the prices as against one of over 60 per cent, in the latter case. This argument 
may of course be easily earned too far The standards by which we can measure the 
relative distress are not very satisfactory. The superior perfection of famine administra* 
tion has had something to say to the matter, as has also the fall in the value of money. 
But the quantity of grain necessary to sustain life is a constant quantity; and if a rise 
of over 60 per cent, in the price of the necessaries of life does not cause qow as much 
distress as a rise of 40 per cent. 60 years ago, then in ordinary years there must be a 
larger margin lefc for saving or for the accessories of living. How far the general food 
of the people has improved we have no direct means of estimating ; but what we do 
know is that the best crops are grown on irrigated land only, and that the proportion 
which irrigated land bears to dry has been steadily increasing in spite of the breaking 
pp of the presumably worse fallow land, and that therefore better crops have been 
grown in larger proportion.* Fom this it does not seem a rash deduction to assun^e 
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that as the land has now to support a denser populatioii; the better grains atie dkore 
largely consiitued by the bulk of the people. In their houses and in their 
dothes (except as far as the latter have been affected by the use of English 
tloth) the people are probably but very little changed. There is no industry in th# 
dist1ri6t except some weaving of country cloth, which has been rather injured than 
dtherWise by the trade in English manufactures. In the towns the people are chi^y 
dther grain-dealers or landlords or money-lenders, who are dependant on the agricol* 
tural population, and whose prosperity varies with theirs ; or else they are priests and 
pandas who live on the offerings of the faithful or on the gifts of pilgrims whom tiiey 
fttcompany on the tour. To these latter the improved oooimumcationa with the in* 
<tfeased influx of strangers is an unmixed advantage. 

There is aoother way of stating this same problem. For pargana S&dabckd we 
hitve on ^e whole the fullest statistics, and we may compare the condition of a culti- 
vating family growing only grain crops there now with a similar family at the revision 
of records now nearly 3(V years aga The size of a family may be taken as the same 
in both eases — ^nam^ly 4'S, requiring 23 maunds of grain to support them. We know that 
the average holding has dec^^ased from 107 acres then to 8*9 ac^es now; rent has risen 
over 32 per cent, from Bs. 4*3 then to Rs. &'7 since enhancement ; irrigation has 
increased from 73 per cent, of the cultivation to 88 per cent.; while prices have 
increased 50 per cent, from an average (harvest) |Hrice of 48 seers for the rupee to 
an average (harvest) price of 32 seersi. If x equal the number of maunds of grain pro- 
duced in an acre of unirrigated land, then 2x will equal the produce of the irrigated 
acre; and the produce of the heading of a eultivating family then and now would 

At Retision ... ix loo + oj— loo" ±=18'51« manndt. 

8*9x88 1*0x12 

Now ... 2«^"-J5r + « loo" xl6'78a? maunds. 

The value of the former at 48 seers for the rupee, and the latter at 82 seers,, woold^ 
after allowing for tke 23 maunds required for food, be-^ 

At revision ... Rfl. — ri"*~ 

Now ».. Rs. — 1 — 

The value of the surplus produce now must therefore be always more than the 
value at the revision if x, or the produce per acre, is over 2 maunds. Next, allowing 
for the rent, which was Rs. 4&01 at the revision and is Rs. 50*73 now, the balance 
after paying for food and rent then and now wonid be ^- 

A • • T» 18^1X— fS .^.^ 

At revision ... Rs. — y%- — Rs. 46'01 

*T M'78x-t8 ^ ..^-^ 

Now ... „ — i — —Rs. 60*73 

And the second would always be greater than the first, if « or the produce per acre is 
over 2f maunds, and in the second equation there would be profit if x were more than 
four maunds. As the ordinary value of x may be taken as at the least seven maunds 
a cultivating family is much better off now than it was 80 years ago. This statement 
of the case is, however, only intended to be general, for social phenomena do not so 
easily lend themselves to expression in algebraical formulsB. Itus there is nothing in 
this to show whether the money-lender takes now a larger share of the cultivator's 
profits than he formerly did, and for this branch of the enquiry there are no definite 
statistics ; but later on, in the analysis of the rise of prices^ I hope to show that the ten- 
dency is for the cultivator to more and more get his share ih that rise. In this state* 
ment of the case I have said nothing of the increased fixity of tenure which I have 
shown to exist. 
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Turning, then, to the question of this fixity of tenure as affect- 

Effect of fixity of tennre . , *\. .',,. . , x^,-, 
on condition of cultira- ing the condition of the cultivating class^ I can, I think, adopt no 

^^^^ better form for illustrating it than that used by Mr. Elliott 



in Fatehgarh. 



1. Farna. 

.2. Janun. 

8. GaneBhra. 

4 Atas. 

1. Maaithi. 

5. Bbadrban. 
8. Jaiewan. 

4, Ilaali Guar. 

6. Jarara. 



I have taken the seven villages in the Muttra tahsll and the 10 in 

the Mfit tahsil named in the margin, and 
traced down the history of the right of 
occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will of the 
revision of records SO years ago to the pre* 
sent day. The result 
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5. 
6. 
7. 



Nabipar. 

Fnra. 

Pentha. 



M4t. 



6. Badanpar. 

7. Daditra. 

8. Uhawa. 
P. KarahrL 

10. BhalaL 



L — Righi of occupancy tenanU. 
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(a ) RepreMcted at tbe revision and still re- 
presented. 

(6.) Represenled at the nriflion, but eince dis- 
appeared. 

(e.) Who hold DOW, but here acquired land and 
rights since the lOTision. 


Acres. 

1,884 
863 

• ft 


S67 
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J/. — TenantB-at-wilL 



(a.) Represented at the revision and still repre- 1 J 30 

sented. 
(6.) Represented at the roTision, but since dit- 418 

appeared. 
(«.) Who haTe acquired land since the revision, 



830 
1>6I8 
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81 I 
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669 



•M 



8,831 
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886 



«•• 



1,786 
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M14 
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Of the tenants-at-will at the revision included in head (6) of the second subdivision 
in Muttra, 87 men holding 393 acres, and in Mat 156 men holding 940 acres, have 
acquired occupancy rights. The villages taken afe those which fairly represent all 
the clasaes except the village communities ; these were purposely excluded, as any 
results from such estat«5S where owners and tenants differ but little in standing would 
tend to obscnre results obtained from the remainder. The very small number of 
right of occupancy tenants who have disappeared is very striking ; these men did 
not hold much less on the average than their neighbours, and the disappearance of 
this small number may well be referred to what, in distinction to imposed causes, may 
be termed natural ones, as the lapse of the rights of men dying without heirs. 
Another striking point is the almost entire disappearance of all the tenants with 
small holdings. It is in fact these men who hold just a few fields and eke out their 
daily wages with the little grain they can grow, on whom the calamity of a scarcity 
er famine falls most severely ; with no capital saved up, and depending on their 
neighbours even for cattle to plough their land, they are entirely at the mercy of the 
seasons, and directly the firrt signs of an approaching failure of the rains are apparent, 
they emigrate to wherever rumonr may say the monsoon is more propititious, or 
else wander off to pick up what they can by begging. But below the cultivating 
class there is another which the very best statistics do not reach, and I have no means 
of stating the alteration wrought in the condition of the daily labourer by the changes 
whose effect on the life of the cultivators I have been trying to estimate. 

The total number of males included in the census of 1872 is 398,854, of whom 

11,486, or 2'9 per cent., were returned as being able to read 
and write. As might be expected from their superior social 
position in this district, education is much more common among the Hindiis than the 
Mubammadans. 



Education. 



The totil then attending 8chool were :— • 

•M ••• ••• ',^0 

M. .•• ^865 

The total number on the books in 1878, including girls, was S,997. 
distributed as follows :^- 
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llohtnimftdMii ••• 
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8,997 


4,908 
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I cannot do better than quote a report of Mr. Orowse in 1873-74 as showing the 

educational position and prospects of the district ; — 

'* The present failure (in examination) does not alter the opinion as expressed 
in my report, that the balkabandi schools are steadily improving. The progress no 
doubt is very gradual, and until the whole character of the district is radically chan- 
ged will never, I fear, advance very far. In my first report for the year 1870-71 I 
expressed the surprize which I felt on finding the moit classic laud of Hinduism such a 
veritable Boeotia, A large proportion of the village schools had (so far as I could judge) 
a purely nominal existence, and it was only in the two commonplace and uncharacter* 
istic parganas of Sadabad and Jalesar that they were at all on a par with the neigh- 
bouring districts. The reason is not far to seek ; in all holy places secular learning is 
somewhat at a discount, and though Benares is esteemed equally sacred, the repu« 
tation for sanctity attaches only to the city itself^ whereas five out of the six Mnttra 
parganas all go to make up tha one great tiraih of the Brajmandal. Again, the fol* 
lowers of Siva at Benares recognize the religious merit of theological study, while the 
Vaishnavis of Muttra rely entirely on simple and (it may be) unintelligent bhakti or 
faith ; and as I have shown at length in my District Memoir, the one sect which espe- 
qially took birth here is based on the degrading principle that sensual enjoyment is 
the highest form of divine service. Thus the most influential leaders of the people 
make no pretension to advanced scholarship, while thp swarms of priests and devo? 
tees of a lower class who are supported by the endowments of the innumerable tern* 
pies are as utterly illiterate as the mendicant orders of all religions think it no shame 
to be. In my report, though I did not fee^ especially ctmcerned to dwell upon the 
bet, I inci4entally refer to the cicerones of Brindaban and the Chaubes of Muttra as 
inost hopeless classes to deal with. When we get to the more remote parts of the dis- 
trict, such as the old pargana of Noh Jhil, the blight of superstition has a less deaden^ 
ing influence ; but we are confroi^ted by the new diflSculty arising from the peculiari- 
ties of race, for there the population are all but exclusively J&ts, who, with many fine 
points in their character, have always been notorious for their aversion to all sedentary 
occupations. Thus, as long as Muttra continues to be itself i^ educational standard, i( 
Tfgkpy be feared will never be a high one/' 



CHAPTER IIL 
FISCAL HISTORY. 

Qenend renew •(I) FUcal history of Trans-Jumna parganas to condnsion of lait settiement: (a) flral 
triennial settlement; (6) second triennial settlement; (c) quartennial settlement ; (rf) qniaquennial 
settlement; (e) settlement under Regulation VIl of 18St; (f) settlements uoder Regulation IX. of I833| 
(^) tillages receired from Allgarh in 1840 — (IL) Fiscal history of the Cls-Jumna parganas to the condor* 
lion of the last settlement : (a) first triennial settlement; (b) second triennial; (e) quartennisl settle- 
ment ;(</) quinquennial settlement ; («} Gohardhan ; (/) settlements under Regulation'YII. of 18SS; (g) 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 18S3— (III.; Fiscal history of the expired settlement : (a) famine of 
1887-38 ; (JO reriaion of the assessment of the MahAban taliikas ; (c) reyision of the Kosi tahiil $ 
(d) suhsequent history of the district ; (e) sales for arrears of reyenue during the period of settlementj 
(/) ohanges in the demand during the currency of the settlement — (IV.) Transfers. 

Thjb parganas of this district originallj formed part of the conquered provincei 

which we obtained from Scindhia by the treaty of Anjengaam 
Qenerai reriew, ^^^^ ^^^^ December, 1803. In the schedule of that treaty 

ihey are given as follows :— 

Value yearly, 
lis. 

rMit •M ••• 1,41,600 

/9^»«.«i r\^ n/^,'<*«iA>. itt^m J Ssdahad ••• ... 8,02,068 

General De Boigne s 3«gir ^ -Jsahpau ^ ... 40,000 

(Mahiban «• .•• 21,484 

Under Amhaji Inglia .•• ^ Muttra, and oastoms collect* 

ed in Noh Jhil ... 56,000 

Zamindari of Ranjit Singh in the Duab ..• Husainganj and Panigaon .•• 6,000 

Ditto west of the Jumna «• ••• ..« 13,83,370 

ToUl ••• 19,24,388 



In Banjit Singh^s zamindari mnch of the present territory of Bharipur was 
indnded^ and this difference of boundary added to the rongh estimate of value which 
was always made on such occasions^ and to the doubt as to the value of the rupee in 
which calculations were made renders any comparison of the old and new revenue 
impossible. The history of the Cis- Jumna parganas until their final inclusion in the 
Agra district has already been given. The Trans-Jumna parganas were by Begula* 
tion IX. of 1804 included in the Aligarh district. From this time until the formation 
of the Muttra district some 30 years later the successive settlements were made by 
different officers with different leanings, and to this much of the difference between the 
two tracts in their proprietary peculiarities may be referred. For, while the makers 
of the early Aligarh settlements leaned to a taldkdari settlement, the Agra settlements 
were made with the cultivating bodies. The arrangements for the first year were 
merely provisional, as it was some time before the English possession was real as well 
as nominal.. On 11th October, 1804, the Commander-in-Chief issued a proclamation 
laving down how the arrangements for 1212 fasli (June, 1804 to May, 1805) wei*e to 
be made, and these rules were incorporated in and enlarged by Begulation IX. of 1805. 
^his regulation ordered that there should be a triennial settlement for 1213 to 1215 
(June, 1805 to May, 1808), another triennial settlement from 1216 to 1218 (June, 1808 
to May, ISll)^ then a quartennial settlement from 1219 to 1222 (June, 1811 to May, 
1815)) aflei^ which a permanent settlement was to be made for all lands in a sufficiently 
advanced state to allow of it. The principles to be adopted are also laid down, but, 
ooriously enough, the principle on which the first assessment was to be based is no- 
where given ; apparently it is meant that 10 per cent of the estimated assets should be 
allowed as profit to the proprietor. Engagements were to be taken for the pure 
revenue only and only from persons in actual possession ; all claimants out of possession 
were to go to the civil court. Progressive assessments were to be given where neces- 
sary, either from the calamity of the season or other good and sufficient cause. Kon* 
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engaging zamfndars were to receire nankar at the asul rate, not exceeding 10 per oent. 
on the jama; all snob cases were to be reported to tbe Board of Commissioners, as wer» 
also all cases in wbich zamindars wei^e eictudefd trotn engagement for bad character 
or other good reason. Where possible, independent zftmindars were to be settled with 
separately from talukas. Security to one-fourth of tho demand was to be taken fron» 
all zamindars. Where there were no proprietors the village was to be held direct; tenants 
paying Government five-eighths of the produce where the land was fully cultivated, one- 
fourth in new waste, and one-eighth in fallow land, brought uhder cultivation. At the^ 
end of this triennial settlement the tiext settlement was to be niade for three years ; frtm 
the full proceeds of the village nankar at the usual rate was to be deducted, and the 
new revenue was t6 be the old revenue pine two-thirda of the difference between it 
'and the proceeds dalcniafed with the above deduction. In tbe quartenntal settlement 
the same procedure was to be adopted, only tluree-foarths of difference was to be taken^ 
But long before 181:5 a change of procedure was adopted* By Regulation X. of 1807 
two Cotntms^oners wrere ap[k>inted Who were to superintend the second triennial settle- 
ment Whd also the introduction 'of the permaneat aettlemeot, which was to be, subject to. 
the consent of the Board of Directors in England, the jama of the last year of the quar- 
lennial settlement. Before the end of the time fixed, however, the Court of Directors^ 
had signified their disapproval, and Regulation X of 1812 was passed, which autho- 
rized the Commissioners to enquire into and report on what estates were in a 
sufficiently advanced state of cultivation to receive a permanent settlement ; in these, 
subject to the confirmation of the Court of Directors, a permanent settlement would 
be concluded ; to the remainder a settlement for three or five years would be given^ 
A new settlement was in the meantime made up to the «nd of 1227 (May, 1820). 
The enquiries, of the commission effectually shelved for the time the question of a 
permanent settlement^ and the current arran^ments were by tlegnlation l!S^. of 1818^ 
continued for five years more to the end of 1232 (May,. 1825);. and by Regulation IX. 
of 1824 it was further continued to 1237 (May, 1830), or until a new settlement was. 
made by the Collector under Regulation VII. of 1822. Those 'made in this district 
imder this regtdatioa for Sonai and R&ya were subsequently revised in 1844, wbilo 
ill the rdst of Che district the settlements whidh have just expired were made under that 
regulation for part of Mah&ban, S&dabad, and four villages of M4t ; the remainder o£ 
the district was either settled under, or the settlement revised under Regulation IX.. 
of 1833. The various settkments have therefore been — 

1st trienhtM \., ••• ••• ISOS-ISOS. 

Snd ditto ... ••• .U IBOS-tSll (cDOtiouedto fSlft}. 

3rd quinq^aeoDihJ .u ... •• 1«15-1S20« 

This settlement was continned by various enactments to the commencement ot 
theexpired settlements, or of those previously made Under Regulation VIL of 1822. 

In the history of the various settlements whidh I 'shall now give, 'the gradual 
growth of the revenue administration may be clearly traced. The earlier ones pro- 
fessed to no scientific accuracy; the assets assumed were roughly the highest the 
samiadars would iagree to give ; while in no year was the full sum of the demslnd 
collected. As the machinery of the administration improved,^ the collections bceanl^ 
more regular, and the gradual accumulation of experience assisted the Settlement 
Officer. The work continued, however, to be by rule of thdmb, and the elaborate state- 
ments required by Be(];ulation VII. of 1822 did not alter the procedure It fs in 'Iba 
work of Mr. W. H. Tyler, who made the last settletnent of the district under Recnila- 
tion IX. of 1833, that the .link connecting this stage with the later developemefit of 
setileinent operations such as have obtained at this settlement may bo traced. 'In his 
earlier assessment in the Trans-Jumna parganas he adopted the plan of a villa c^e settfo- 
ment, each village being assessed on it own merits; but in his latest reports,- as M4t 
he intimates his doubts if this Were the best method : coiisequentfy in the settlement 
of the Cis- Jumna parganas, Which he took' up later, he adopted cla88ificatit)n of the vil- 
lages and rudimentary pargatasoil rates. In his latest Work, however, in M^tthi ind 
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Ihe revisioti x)f the settlement of the MahSbati tal6kad, he so far differentiated his 
ioils th^t he M^ twelve or fifteen different rates, and, except in the soils adopted and 
ih6 method of lobtainjng rates, thete is bnt little to distinguish it from the work at 
%}A te^Ueknent. 

I.'^Fiscal histon/ of Trans-Jumna parganasio ^nduaion qf last settlement 

The Isfc triennial settlement of the Trans* Jumna parganas was made by Mr. RosseH, 
vo[i in nil of them talu'kdars were admii/ted to 'engagement ^ther -aB tal&kdars xrtr fts 
farmer^* The following is the list ;-*• 



(a) iBi triennial settle^ 
went. 
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•9,000 » 



The^farra tO'^Ba&mast Khan was -eapeoially ordered 'as ^a eonoiiiaiion to apoweirfiil 
rebel ; the arpangements in the otber'tahsiis are ihns jiwtified bjr Mr. (BuBsell in jp^poi^ 
ing bis arrangements to the Board 'of Revenue on jSth Jq]^^, il&06't*-- 

" In the column specifying the names of the farmers the Board will obserre 
(hat 'R^ja t)a7a Bam holds the principal farms in the district. The parganas which 
cbmpose them, with the exception of Khandoli, were placed under his superintendence 
anci control by His Excellency the Bight Hon'ble the €ommander-in^Ghief imme- 
diately npon the conquest of these proTinces, and they were continued to him by the 
late Acting Collector of the Firozabad Division in that year with the approbation of 
Bis Lordship. In the last year the same arrangement was directed by His Lordsh^,. 
and the pargdna of Khandoli was added to his farm by the Acting Collector with the 
eoncnrrence of His Lordship, as he had in vain attempted to realize the collections or 
to preserve tranquillity and good order by the appointment of a tahsildar. Prom the 
ddme cause and under similar circumstances the pargana of Sadabad was also given in 
form to R4ja Bhagwant Singh in that year, as the refractory and violent spirit of the 
zamindars set the authority of the tahsildar at defiance 

*^ At the time that this division was annexed to the zila of Aligarkand entrusted' 
to my oharge His Lordship was pleased to recommend both these taliikdars to my 
favourable attention ; and considerations of policy dictated my conduct in the settle* 
ment which I concluded with them. In regard to their taliikas no difficulty of course 
eould occur, and the only question was, upon what terms I should settle with them, for 
the lands which they held in farm. The continuance of ihem upon the farming 
system certainly involved many objections, and yet I was not aware of tiie practieabi-. 
lity of forming any other arrangement. There were evidently only two modes l>y 
which the settlement of these parganas could be formed'^either by continuing them to 
these talukdars, or by withdrawing them entirely from their management, and by 
appointing tahsildavs to the charge of them ; the execution of this arrangement, how* 
ever, depended upon the eontingency that the taldkdars were willing to relinquish the- 
lands, and the expediency of the Adoption of it even under this event became^a quear- 
tion of oonsiderottion*. 
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'^ In the first point of view I entertain great doubts whether it would hare been 
practicable to have carried the tahsildari system into effect. After baying been io 
possession of the parganas from the accession of the British power in these provinces, 
any attempt to separate them would have been calculated to have given disgnst and 
dissatisfaction to the talukdars, and to have excited in their minds a distrust and 
apprehension of the intentions of Government, and any suspicions of this nature must 
have been attended with the most serious consequences, at a time when the tranquillity 
of the Duab was an object of such importance, and that the strength of our army was 
directed against an invading enemy. I was aware that I had not the means of compel- 
ling them to relinquish the lands if they had manifested any disinclination to the 
measure ; and from the influence and power which they possess, any open hostility on 
their part would have materially impeded the important operations and objects of the 
campaign. Nor could I have expected any comparative advantage from holding these 
parganas amdni under tahsildars, from the difficulty of collection owing to the habits 
of the landholders ; the expenses of establishments would have been very heavy, and 
even then the punctual realization of the revenue would have been a matter of uncer- 
tainty, if not impracticable, without the constant aid of a military force which the 
exigencies of the time could not have supplied. 

'^ Under these circumstances I determined upon a line of conduct which appeared 
to me to afford the only means of preserving the peace and tranquillity of the Duab, 
of conciliating the minds and affections of these two powerful tal6kdars, and of securing 
the revenues of Government. The only question which remained was the terms upon 
whioh I should conclude the settlement, as I was sensible that the deductions on 
account of expenses of collections in the fornier arrangement were considerable, and 
that the tenure under which they held them was very advantageous; in attempting, 
however, to obtain any increase during the triennial settlement, I found so many 
obstacles and objections to my wishes, and such delays in the payment of the revenue 
upon the plea that they could not have implicit confidence until their engagements 
were accepted, that I was under the necessity of either acceding to their own terms, 
or of involving those consequences which it was my sole object and solicitude to avoid. 
And when, in addition to this circumstance, I considered the heavy expense which must 
have attended any other mode of collection, and the probable loss which would have 
resulted, as also the comparatively small sum which the increase would have given, 
and which would have been at most Bs. 25,000 annually, immediate policy and the 
eventual interests of Government rendered an arrangement upon any terms both 
expedient and necessary. 

" The farm of Nob Jhll and Khair the Board are already informed to have been 
granted to Ranmast Khan, the son of Dundi Khan, according to the conditional offer 
of pardon to the latter by the Bight Hon'ble Lord Lake, and any observations upon 
this point are unnecessary.'' 

The first of these taldkdars to fall was Banmast Khan. He was always but a 
half-snbdued rebel, and his insubordination culminated in an armed attack on the 
village of Musmina. A warrant was issued for his apprehension, and after but two 
years of farm a zamindari settlement was concluded. The whole of this triennial set- 
tlement was a disastrous one for the district. In 1806, after June 15th, there was no 
rain up to the middle of August, while in 1807 the rains ended in July, and from that 
time to January not a drop fell. Three annas in the rupee reduction was allowed to 
the zamindars admitted to engagement ; but no similar reduction was allowed to the 
talukdars and farmers, and they were left to deal as they pleased with the zamindars 
under them. In spite of the unfavourable seasons Banmast Khan collected Bs. 1,30,000 
for each of the two years he held the farm, and his great extortions had so reduced 
the tahsil that at the zamindari settlement the sum of the revenues payable by the 
zamindars was actually less than that formerly payable by the farmer. In Mah^ban 
Sonai, Bfiya, Mftt, and Sahpau, too, when the zamindari settlement was introduced, we 
bear of the heavy exactions of the farmer, and that ^^the zamindars complained 
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greatly of hki oppression and manifested much joj at being delivered from his control,'* 
while the S&dabad eainfndars ^^ universally expressed their satisfaction at being eman- 
cipated fiN>m the power of Bhagwant Bingh/' Another great sonrce of confusion was 
the uncertainty of the value of money. There were no less than four rupees of di£Ferent 
values coined in this district and the neighbourhood— those of Muttra, Bindraban, Dig^ 
and H&thras, while Regulation III. of 1806 enumerates fifty hinds as in use in these 
provinces. On each there was a rate of discount according to the market rate of the 
day, and it was found necessary to pass Regulation YII. of 1807 to legalize payments 
in any kind of coin at the current rate of exchange. 

The removal of Daya Ram and Bhagwant Singh from the farms of the tahsila 
ihey held ^i^tts not, however, governed by any considerations of the welfare of the 
zamindars under them. The reasons for giving the farms in the first place were politi- 
cal ones of a temporary nature, and as time went on and the country settled down, the 
evils of two powerful and turbulent talfikdars setting at defiance the power of the 
Government became more and more glaring. Even as a financial measure the plan 
was not a success, for the old records are filled with their claims (chiefly Daya Bam*s) 
for compensation for the abolition of transit dues (which they still privately (evied), 
compensation for abolition of the Hitbras mint, claims to certain percentages on pay* 
ments made, &o. The two Gommissioners appointed by R^gidation X. of 1807 reached 
Aligarh in October, 1808, and their letter of December SSnd, 1808 contains their 
proposak as to the treatment of the great fanaers. The removal of these had been 
previously decided on by Governments and to the Conuniseioners was only left the 
determination of the best method of carrying it ont. In the arrangements which {<A* 
lowed on the farms being taken away Daya Bam was finally excluded from the par* 
ganas now forming part of this district, while the tal^kdari righta in Sonkh, Madim^ 
and Dunetiya were part of the compensation given to Bhagwant Bingh. The rights 
of the zamindars were in this case openly and flagrantly set. aside, for in the 11th 
paragraph of their letter the Board .say that Bhagwant Singh's rights in these estates 
were only those of a farmer. They were not, however, without some compunctiona 
in 'respect to the ii]\}ustice they were committing; their actual words are worth 
quoting : — *^ In the case of Bhagwant Singh, <m the contrary, claims have been set up 
to the lands of Sonkh, Madim, and Dunetiya^ denominated by him part of his ancient 
zamindari. From the information which has come before us he appears clearly to have 
no proprietary right in either of them, and to have possessed them under i£e Mahratta 
Government in no other capacity than as a farmer. His first acquisition of Sonkh and 
Madim was in 1802, and of Dunetiya in 1208. Under eatiitinff oircumetanoes^ ufe should 
eonnder U inexpedient to embarraee the eonclueion of the settlement with them by too 
eerupuloue an enquiry into the contested claims. At the same time we are of opinion that 
some securily should be provided for the rights of the claimants, and an opening lef 
for a judicial decision of them whenever the death of the present heads of these families 
and a longer confirmation of the British Qovemment shall have tended to introduce a 
habit of good order and of submission to the established authorities. Considering the 
•atensive' sacrifice of revenue on the part of Oevemment in abiding bytiie ostensible 
jama of these talAkaa during the former administration, it may be adviisable to reserve 
on opportunity of bringing forward hereafter the daims of Government by affixing 
a limit to the duration of the settlement now to be oonoluded with them/' In reply, 
the Govemor-Ged^ral, on the 27th January,; 1809, passed these pro^sals^ and warmly 
adcnowledg^ the zeal and ability of the Commissiimers in so lai^dy increaring the 
Mf«nne ffom the parganat removed from the farmers. Twenty-six years later, those of 
the zamindars who still existed in Sonkh, Madim, and Dunetiya were admitted to ^igage- 
ment in the inferior position of mukaddams and saddled with the payment of heavy 
malikana to the Mursan Bfija ^ this sum is still yearly paid from those estates in which 
the B&ja has not acquired tiie full proprietary rights. 

Whills these arrangementiB were in progress half the first year of the^second triennial 

(h) 8ec(»ii4 trtemiial settlement had slipped away, and Mr. iSrant, then Acting Colleo- 

sfUisnieat, ^Q^ ^f jtligath, bad been busy making his arrangements fox' a 
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tillage settlement; his reports are dated for Mah&ban, December 1st, 1808 ; Bahpaa 
and S&dabady 20th December ; M&t, B&ya, and Sonai, 22Qd December. This settlement 
was the most disastrous one that has been made in this district I therefore qnote from 
Mr. Trant's reports in full to show his method of procedure and the condition of these 
parganas at that time. In his Mah&ban report he says : — 

" The proprietors have been duly informed that the jama of the last year of this 
settlement, if a pprored by G-oyernment, will be made permanent, provided the measure 
meet the approbation of the Hon'ble Court of Directors, and a clause to this effect has 
been inserted in their kabnliyats. 

'* In adjusting the jama, I hare been regulated by the arerage payments of the 
malguzars to the late farmer, Dnya Bam, during the three years 12 13, 1214, and 1215 
fasli, and by the arerage payments of four years oommenoing with 1 207 and ending 
with 1210 fasli ; these accounts were again checked by private information of the actual 
existing assets and by the best intelligence procurable of the rakba and capability of 
each mahal. 



'' The present state of the pargana has compelled me to adopt a rasadi jama, 
for the drought of the last and present year added to the heavy exactious of the late 
farmer have so reduced the means of the malguxars that the jama they are now able 
to pay falls far short of the amount which GK>yemment is entitled to expect from the 
lands, with reference to their capability and actual produce nnder more favourable cir- 
cumstances. The deficiency of the year 1216 has been amply made np by the increased 
jama of 1218, and had a longer period than three years been allowed for the operation 
of such an arrangement, a further augmentation might hare been demanded. The settle- 
ment in the last year exhibits an increase on the jama paid by the late farmer of 
Bindraban, Bs. 99,364, including sali^ or Farukhabad 45 §an Bs. 69,790; and I 
believe, under the engagements now condnded, the security of the public revenue and the 
ease and happiness of the landed proprietors have been combined, and that a few years 
will restore this pargana to a prosperous and flourishing state. With a view to further 
relief of the malguzars I have taken upon myself to promise them an advance of takavi 
to an amount not exceeding 5 per cent, on the jama payable to Government, and hope 
for the sanction of the Board to this measure.*' 

And in his S&dabad report :— * 

^' The principles upon which this settlement has been formed are the same as 
those of Mahdban and the other resumed farms which have been already submitted to 
the Board. I have assumed the average jama of the last six years, together with infor- 
mation collected from private sources, as the basis of the proposed januu The lands of 
this pargana are generally in a good state of cultivation^ but much improvement may 
take place under an equitable system of Government, specially when the people are 
assured that they are to reap the full benefit of their exertions. 



<^ Although the zamfndars umyersally expressed their satisfaction in being eman- 
cipated from the power of Bhagwant Singh, the habitual contumacy of their character 
Tendered it impracticable for nie to induce all of them to agree to the terms which I 
proposed, although I am satisfied that they are very reasonable ; I have consequently 
been obliged to let several of the estates in farm. From the experience which I haye 
had of the disposition of the zamindars, I cannot however but apprehend that the 
farmers will find it very difficult to make any arrangement with them without the inter- 
ference of a superior autliority. 

^^ The jama payable by the late farmer was Farukhabad Bs. 1,85,750, and that 
fixed for 1218 fasli is Ealdar Bs. 2,30,042, leaving an increase of Bs. 94,292. 

'^ Independently of this considerable augmentation of the public revenue, the con- 
clusion of the settlement with the village zamindars affords a prospect of important 
advantage in this pargana as weU as in those lately fanned by Thaknrs Daya Bam and 
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H arkishan. A very material change m the habits of the people may be ezpeoted, for it 
may be said that ihey have hitherto known only the name of the British Government^ 
the late farmers having been almost absolate, and their system most oppressive. 

^* The zamfndars have not yet been able to famish responsible security for the 
performance of their engagements. I have directed the tahsildar to endeavour to expe- 
dite the measure, and a report will be submitted to the Board as soon as the bonds shall 
have been executed." 

Separate agreements were in all cases taken for salt works, pendieg the bringing 
all such works under one Castoms Department These proposals were sanctioned by 
the Board on 25th April, 1809. The revenue of this settlement, together with that of 
Noh Jhil, reported by Mr. Elliott on 85th May, 1809, were as follows for the last year 
of the triennial settlement :— - 
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a rise of Bs. 2,64,933 on the sum payable by the farmers. The causes of the disastroua 
effects of this settlement are not far to seek. Mr. Trant himself allows that, as the jama 
of the third year was to become permanent, he was compelled to fix for that year on a 
revenue which, though he gave a progressive assessment for two years, still could not 
in so short a time be paid by the aamludars out of improvements in cultivation ; so that 
the very measure of permanency of demand intended for their benefit was destructive 
to them. The parganas, too, were in a very impoverished state; they had been 
reduoed to a low condition by the marching of troops and the unrestrained plunder of 
armed bands for some years before we obtained the country, and since that time ihey 
had not only been delivered over to the unrestrained exactions of rapacious fimners, but 
had also suffered from two successive seasons of deficient rainfall And instead of 
giving the country breathing time by a moderate assessment^ the extortionate demands 
of the farmers were token as the ground-work of the new settlement. Writing of tha 
district in 1810 from experience gained while these settlemente were bong made, the 
Commissioners say : — 

<< The Acting Collector of Aligarh (Mr. Bussell), in his letter of October 12tb| 
strongly objecte to the plan of a permanent settlement ; he observes that the frequent 
revolutions in the Government, war, the rapacity of the public officers, and the extortions 
of the farmers, have checked the progress of cultivation and population ; that with very 
few exceptions, such a settlement could not now be underteken without a material 
sacrifice of the public resources, particularly in the lands held by the J&t chieftainSi 
and that it could not be rendered equal and just. The district of Aligarh suffered 
severely from the drought which prevailed in the past season, and its effecte were 
distinctly traced by us, large tracte of land which had been prepared for cultivation 
having failed to produce a crop.*' 

Seven years later, reviewing this settiement, the Board of Commissioners wrote :— 

^^ Your Lordship will observe that this settlement was in every instance at a pro- 
gressive increase. This measure was adopted in the parganas of Sahpau, B&ya, Sonai, 
S&dabad, M&t, and Mah&ban, on their resumption from the teI6kdars of H&thras and 
Mnrsan, with whom they had been in farm ever since the conquest, in the view of 
affording a temporary relief to the newly-admitted zamiodars, and at the same time of 
reteining ultimately the assessment which these taldkdars were understood to have 
realized from them. The object failed in many of these parganas. Although the 
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fipttted iiMMiieBi of tibe ywt 1218 waa in general realized, heavy balancea aoomed 
on tliatdMnand daring the anbaeqnent foor years till 1222 in some of the parganas, with 
annual remiiaioosyredaotionay and partial re-settlements in conseqnenoe of the absoonding 
of the landholders and sales of land without meeting purchasenu*' 

Farther on| regarding M&t and Noh Jhil, the same persons saj :«— 

''There iS| howsTer, reason to apprehend that the assessment thus retained during 
these four years (of the quartennial settlement) ought in many instances to have been 
redooed. In the paiganas of M&t and Noh Jhil particularly heavy balances accrued, 
notwithstanding oonsideraUe drains on the sureties, a general recourse to the distraint 
cf personal propertyi and nnmeroua exposorea of lands to sale without meeting pur- 
chasenk The whole of these settlements from 1216 to 1218 had been made at a 
progressive increase with the view of securing the highest obtainable assessment for the 
last year oi the lease, as such final assessment was to become permanent under the 
provisions of Regulation X of 1807 ; and it may be apprehended that snoh ultimate 
assessment was proposed by the late Collector, Mr. Elliott, and aoceeded to by the 
landholders, without sufficient attention to the probable resources for meeting it'* 

There were other causes for the failure of this settiement Until 1818 there waa 
no demarcation of tiie boundaries of any estate, and until long after that there was no 
attempt ai any record of rights. The Collector, with his hands full of the management 
of a huge and overgrown district, had no time to enquire into every case in the few 
months alloted to the work, and the engagement was often made with the man who 
intrigued best with native officials. One instance of the rascality of this body of officials has 
been preserved in these parganas. They entered in many cases the engaging samfndars 
as mukaddams ; these the Collector recorded as farmen^ giving the kam&ngos an opportu- 
nity of claiming to be the real owners of the estates, which they did not hil to avail 
themselves of. Hie system of requiring security for one-fourth of the demand was also 
oppressive, and was not abolished till 1817 ; the security was generally an intriguing 
baniya, who received 5 per cent, for his trouble, making the system in reality a tax on 
the revenue. It was in Badabad that the effects of the settlement were most fUt. 
The assessment itself was very heavy ; the zamfndars were ^ notoriously torbulent and 
expert in low intrigue ;*' and the accounts of the tahsfldar, Agfaa All E[han, were in 
the greatest oonftision. Nearly Bs. 10,000 were remitted for the first year of settlement 
alone, while by the end of the first year of the quartennial settlement no less than 46 
of the 9^1 villages, covering nearly three-fourths of the area of the tahsil, were farmed. 
In fact, the jama of the settlement in Sidabad just expired was some Rs. 7,000 under 
tUa erusbtng assessment. In the other parganas wack drastic measure weve not neces* 
sary, and a few farma enabled the OoUecLor to realize the revenues. 

The arrangements for the quartennial settlement vere made by Mr. Newnham in 

Noh Jhil, and Mr. Fergusson in the other parganas. There was 
no resettlement in the regular sense of the term, but fresh 
arrangements were made in farmed villages and where zamindars were in arrears or 
reftised' to engine. The demand of this quartenniid settlement was :— 
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There was thus a decrease on the previous settlement in all the parganas except 
Kob Jhil, which had been originally settled by Mr. Elliott, and not by Mr. Trant. The 
reductions were however insiifScient, for, as the remarks of the Board of Commissioners 
already quoted show, the evils of the heavy demand first showed themselves in several 
parganas during these four years, and lales and farms became frequent ; so that befoi^ 
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the end of the term freah redactions had to be made, or as the Collector, Mr. Fergnsson, 
put it in October, 1814—" It is with extreme regret that I have to report the necessity 
of so great a redaction in the settlement of parganas S&dabad, &a'' It is trae that this 
settlement had to undergo the trial of local scarcity of 1813. 

By this time the conviction had grown on the Government that the duties of the 
CoUectorate of Aligarh could not be efficiently performed by one man. By their orders 
of 11th March, 1815, Mr. Boulderson was put in charge of S&dabad, Mah&ban, B&ya, 
Sonai, Sahpan, and other parganas, with his headquarters at S&dabad, as a division of 
the Aligarh district. By their subsequent order of 8th October, 1816, Sahpau and other 
parganas were transferred to the Agra district, and Noh Jhil and Sikandra Bao put 
under Mr. Boulderson, 

(d) Qain^nennua set- ^^* Boulderson made the arrangements for the quinquen- 

tlement. nj^j settlement His jamas were :— 

Bs. 

cfthpftu ••• ••» ••• ••• ««• «•« M* 50y146 

Sidabad •.• tt« ••• . ••« ••• ••« ••• S,SS,I7S 

Mah&ban ••• ••• %•• t.« m« ••« m* 1,67,871 

Sonai and B6ya ^ •«• m* ••« .•• m« 8S,709 

Rod Jliil ••• ••• M* •«« ••• tM ••« 1,14)688 

jfac ••• t«« •«• »•• t** ••# f*t 93,485 

Total M. — 7,41,917 

or an increase of over Rs. 60,000 ; but, in addition tp the improvements of 10 years 
of a strong administration, the deputation of Mn Boulderson to S^abad was pro* 
ductive of great benefits to the people generally, and his vigorous and careful adminis- 
tration and judicious distribution of burdens wrought a rapid change in the condition 
of his subdivision. Within 18 months of his first deputation the Qovemor-General 
m Council was able to notice with the ^^ greatest satisfaction the important public 
advantages which have resulted" from the measure ; while, writing in 1817, the Board 
of Commissioners, in submitting his settlement for sanction, say : ^^ The settlement 
formed by Mr. Boulderson of these parganas has re-established the highest assessment 
of the year 1218 ; and as the full assessment has been punctually realized during the 
past and current years, we may safely venture to recommend these arrangements to 
your Lordship's sanction. The rapid improvement in the management of these 
parganas is a proof of his (Mr. Boulderson's) zeal and abilities ; the immediate 
restoration of confidence among the landholders evinces his temper and discretion ; 
and these arrangements, which promise to give stability to the public revenue, show 
his judgment and information." The old complaints of the turbulence and refractory 
spirit of the zamindars disappear from this time, and thus we get another proof of bow 
oflen these words are synonymous with bad administration. The eulogy passed on 
Mr. Boulderson's work seems to have been well deserved, and, with the exception of 
necessary changes from farmer to proprietors, his settlement remain^ in force until 
the commencement of the revision under Regulation YII of 1822. 

But gradually it was felt that the Aligarh district with its two subdivisions was 
too large, and that further ohanges were necessary. The Governor-General on Octo- 
tober Slst, 1823, authorized the creation of a new district at S&dabad with Mr. Boddam 
as Collector. To it were transferred parganas Sadabad, Mah&ban, M it, Sonai, Biya^ 
and other parganas now in Agra and Aligarh, while Sahpau was given from Agra, and 
in the following: year Noh Jhil was added from Aligarh. The revenue of these parganas 
as given at this date difiers by only Rs. 5,000, the result of changes in farms from that 
imposed by Mr. Boulderson eight years before. 

The settlements under Regulation VII of 1822 were carried out by Mr. Deedetf, 

(•) Settlements under ^^ settled Mahaban, B&ya, Sonar, S&dabad, and a few villages 

Regulation VII ol 1S2S. ^f jj^^^ gjg gygtem was based on a careful estimate of the 

capabilities of each village, entirely rejecting all pargaoa general rates. For his 
purpose^ therefore, it was neoessary that the village history should be most 
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AvefitUy drawn up* Sis prooednre may be briefly described as fallows : — No maps wefe 
pimpared, bat each field was measured and numbered, and its number, name, and area 
wore recorded in a kbasra. Xbe wet area was distinguished from the dry, and a 
rough division of the fields into two, or at most i^ree., classes was made, acoording t# 
the situation or the character of the soil. The ownership of .each field was also 
recorded. The tahsildar then tested the accuracy of the entries and drew up a shori 
history of the village, including an abstract of this khasra, showing the proportions of 
cultivated, cnlturable, and waste, an abstract of the demands, receipts, and balances of 
previous years, a notice of the particular mode of village management, caste and con- 
dition of the proprietors, rights and privileges of the difierent classes of occupants, 
the subdivisions of the estate, the mode of paying the Government demaud, the check 
on the expenditure, the particulars as to rent-free tenures, observations on how the 
demands of previous years had been met ; with this paper was sent an abstract of the 
disputes raised in the village, with a note of the evidence taken on the spot (these 
disputes were as often as possible settled by arbitration). The record-keeper added 
to thisipaper all important papers in the central otfice, and then the record was ready for 
the Colleetor's final proceeding. These village histories, known as the jttz-o-kul, are stil? 
existing for many estates, and have in some instances been of great value. The real 
basis of the assessment formed on this paper was rent which the land of the village 
could afibrd to pay, and in arriving at this Mr. Deedes avoided all attempts at statis- 
tical calculations based on produce. From his estimated annual letting value which 
was deduced from the tahsil statements 25 per oent. was deducted, and the remainder 
declared to be the Government demand. This was the general rule, but in some eases 
Mr. Deedes went as high as deducting 35 per cent. He does not seem to have treated 
village communities with as much leniency as he treated samlndari villages. Sahpaa 
was settled under the same regulation almost entirely by Mr. Tyler. His system 
slight^ differed from Mr. Deedes in that the soil of the village was divided into three 
dlasaes, according to its proximity or distance from the village site, and these again inta 
wet and dry, and a village jamabandi based on this drawn np by the tahsildar. Iq 
other respects his procedure resembled Mr. Deedes\ 

It was however very soon found that Regulation VII. of 1822 was far too oum- 
Cy) Settlements under bersome, and that at the rate pf progress made it would take 
S«gid«tion IX. of 1SS8. f jQpj ig to 20 years to complete the settlement of the district. 
Begulation IX. of 1833 was therefore passed, and under it the settlements of the rest of 
M6t and of the whole of tJoh Jhil were completed by Mr. Tyler, who in 1832 was 
appointed Collector of the newly-formed district of Muttra. His plan was much the 
same as that adopted by him in Sahpau. The village was soils were divided into b&ra, 
manjha, barha, and kh&dar, wet and dry. A village jamabandi was prepared on this, 
and, after a rough allowance had been made for errors, 25 per cent was deducted, of 
which 20 per cent, was haq malikana and 5 per cent for the lambardar, and tho 

remainder imposed as Government revenne. The new demand was : — 
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a rise of about Bs. 50,000 on Mr. Boulderson's assessment. 

To complete the fiscal history of the parganas on the left bank of the Jumna it 

(^) Villages received ^^ necessary to note that of the villages received from Aligarh 

fMnAUguhiBi84o. in 1840^ j^^^^ villages were taliikas Sonkh, Madim, Dune- 

liya, and Ar Laskarpur, together with Chauhari and Khandiya and Tehra of taliia]^ 
Joar. The first three of these were, as we have seen, given over to R&ja Bhagwant 
Singh on political grounds, while the remainder were part of his taluka. Bija Bhagwaoi 
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died on 9.th October, 18t8, and w4s saceeeded by his son B&ja Tikam Singli, 
aiul ikia opportunity was leised as a faironrable one to Bome extent proteot the right of 
the wider^'holders by a sab-settlement. The settlement was made under Regulation IX. 
of 1838 by Mr. J. Thornton. In zamindari Tillages, where the talukadar was found 
owning aU rights, the assessment was made at 70 per oent. of the assumed assets ; in 
fajswad^jn villages the Goyemment share was 62 per cent., find of the balance 18 per 
c^ni went io the -talAkdar and 20 to the biswadars ; when however the biswadars lost 
their rights, and the taldkdar was admitted to engagement as full proprietor, the Goyerni- 
ntent demand wfis raised by 8 per eent. to 70 per cent, of the estimated assets. In Ar 
I^askarpur apd Sonkh the mukaddams of all the villages were engaged with. In Madim 
biswadari rights were only traced in two villages. In Ghauhari and Khandiya the 
mtokaddams were admitted, and the same in Tehra ; but these last, after the completion of 
th9 setilemMit, reKnqnJflhed diair rights. In Dnnetiya sub-rights exist in thirteen 
of the ieventeen villages. The jama imposed on the biswadars payable to dovern* 
HWitwae:**^ 

Ar Laskarppr m* ••• t«« ••« ••« ••« 

Sookli it* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• M« 

MSuiOl ••• M« ••# ••« ••« M« tM 

Ghw^hf^ii so^ I!;^pdij|i ••• ••« ^u •»• ••• 

Danetiya |«« t^« t^« $0f —$ •#« 

Xchrft ••« •!• #•• ••« #•• •#• 

The subsequent history of the9e t9.16^p will be ^vep wi^ tbe fisQfd ^i^tory of ^ 
li^tely expired sejtjlen^ent. 

XtMs B^^mo^ wJiiao imposed M e# follow^it-^ 
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II.— Fiscal history of the CiB-Jmnna parg^ngi to the conclusion of il\e l^t settlem&nf* 

The Muttra pargana wafi the only one of the Ois- Jumna ones for which a settle* 
(«) i«t triennial sfttie- ment was made in the Ist triennial by English officew. The 
mcnt- then boundaries differed slightly from those of the last settle- 

ment. Datiy a and Morra of Sonsa, and Phenohri, Badhauta, and Sakna of Aring, were 
included in it While Jait and Junai belonged to Sahar, and Masumnagar, Maholi, 
Salempur, and Baburi were in Sonsa. On March 5th, 1806, Mr. Wemyss sent in his 
proposals for the settlement which >7as to date from the previous June. He professed 
his inability to leave his headquarters, and contented himself with sending out amins 
and tahsildars to report on the general condition of the country, and his letter 
merely gives their estimates. He was succeeded by Mr. Ross on March 15th, and on 
April 1st the Board of Commissioners iffrote to him setting aside Mr. Wemyss's 
proposals as of no value, and directing him to take up the whole question. They 
instructed him that " they are not so desirous of an increase of the revenue as they 
are of the jama being allotted as equally as can be effected on the different 
estates. On the assessment being concluded at too high a rate, apprehensions are 
to be entertained of the zamindars not fulfilling their engagements with the 
Government, the consequence of which ^iU be a fiioainution of the public resources 
by the estates being left uncultivated. The Board therefore require jour 
pf^rticuUr attention io ascertain whether the allotment of the jamas has in general 
been made so proportionate as circumstances will admit of, or whether the tahsilr 
dar^, in cpncluding the settlement, have not allowed some favoured zamindars to give 
in their darkhwasts at an nnder rate, and, in order to make up the deficiency axifmg 
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from sncli favour, have increased the jama of the other malgnzars.*' Mr. Boai # 
•reply to this is dated August 12th, 1806. The difficulties he encountered, and the way 
in which he met them, will be best described in his own words :— " The persons in 
ehi^rge of the different parganas had only delivered the estimates from which tho 
statement of the proposed settlement with my predecessor's letter of the 5th of 
March was made out. They had not received any proposals from the malguzart, 
who, doubtful whether a settlement was to be concluded with them, had made only 
small payments on account of their revenue, which from the whole of the district 
(including the parganas and mahals which have been ceded by treaty and granted 
in jdgir since the commencement of the year) amounted to only Bs. 8,80,706*6-8y 
notwithstanding the. rabi crops was in most places ready to be. cut, and notwith* 
standing (for no measures had been taken to make collections khas) they had collected 
the full amount of their rents from their ryots ; under these circumstances it was 
absolutely necessary, in order to prevent a great loss of revenue, to conclude the 
settlement with the malguzars without any further delay, and according to suoh ac- 
counts and information respecting the state of the mahals as could be immediately 
obtained. Immediately, therefore, on receiving charge of the district, I issued a pub- 
lication throughout all the parganas, informing the malgozars that a triennial settle- 
ment would now be concla*ied with them, and calling apon them to attend on me at 
this place for that purpose ; at the same time I directed the tahsildars to place watch- 
men on the crops, and to repair to mo with the least possible delay, together with the 
kanungos and chaudbaris of their respective parganas. All the samindars, with 
the exception of a very few, accordingly attended on me with the utmost readiness, and 
I effected the settlement without any considerable difficulty, having fixed the jama on 
the grounds and information explained in the following paragraphs. 

*' On my arrival at Agra I found that there were many persons desirous of farm- 
ing whole parganas* Without intending to conclude the settlement with them if a 
mnfassil settlement could be possibly effected with the malguzars, I gave them every 
encouragement. Proposals were consequently tendered to me for all the parganas of the 
district by several persons for each pargana. As those persons had been employed 
as amils in the district under the late Qovernraent, they not only knew the former 
resources of the parganas which they were desirous to farm, but being acquainted with 
their principal inhabitants, and having resided in the district ever since it came into 
our possession, they had the means of also ascertaining pretty correctly the present 
actual state of them. It was not likely, therefore, that they could offer more than the 
resources of the parganas were fully sufficient to enable them to discharge after 
defraying the expenses of collection, and allowing, moreover, a considerable profit to 
themselves. 

^^ On this consideration I thought there was no reason to apprehend that the 
jama thus offered for the different parganas was too high ; for want, therefore, of more 
satisfactory accounts which could not be immediately, . and perhaps not at any time, 
obtained, I fixed the amount of the proposals which had been tendered for each pargana 
as the total jama to be assessed on it for the current year, and allotted it on the different 
estates on a consideration of the jama-wasilbaki accounts for the years 1212 and 1211^ 
the same accounts for the years 1210, 1209, and 1208, the three last years of the late 
Government, the estimates for the current year delivered by the tahsildars, and the 
information furnished by the kanungos and chaudbaris respecting the state of the cul- 
tivation, 

<^ The jama thus fixed for the current year, although considerably exceeding that 
of the preceding year 1212, was yet in general much short of the jama realized from 
the mahals by the former Qovernment. The deficiency was attributed to the reduced 
state of the cultivation in consequence of the war. As the lands, however, stated to 
be left uncultivated had remained fallow at most only two years, and were capable of 
b^ing immediately brought into cultivation without muoh extraordinary expense^ 
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1 deemed it my duty to endeavocr to restore as far as practicable in the last year of the 
aettlemeat the jama of 1210. The settlement has therefore been made at an increasing 
jama, the rate of increase haying been determined on a consideration of the present 
€ompared with the former state of thia raahals and the condition of the malguzars, 
ascertained as well as possible from the accounts and information already mentioned. 

*^ With regard to the allotment of the Jama on the different estates, I hope the 
Board will be satisfied that it is as eqnal as under all circumstances it was possible to 
make it 1 cannot take upon me to say that it bears in every instance exactly the same 
proportion to the actual resources of the lands ; no estate, howeve;*, has been charged 
with a larger amount, even for the last year of the settlement, than was actually 
realized from it under the former Government, or than it was well ascertained to be 
capable of yielding from detailed accounts of the assets, which in some few oases the 
kan6ngos happened to be able to furnish. I think I may, therefore, venture to assure 
the Board, that, however many mahals may have been rated too low, no apprehension 
jueed be entertained that many instances will occur of overassessment." 

Though few estates remained in direct management, the farms were numerous^ but 
'Hiis would seem to have arisen not from the severity of Mr. Ross's demand, but because 
many of the farmers had been long in possession, and between them and the zamindars 
there existed engagements. The demand of the last year of this settlement, which was 
sanctioned by the Governor-General in Council on August 21st, 1806, was for pargana 
Muttra Bs. 6,850 ; pargana Muttra was then part of the Farah tahaih 

A year after this the Commissioners expressed their intention of commencing 
their inspection of the North- West with a view to the formation of a permanent settle- 
ment with the Agra district. In his reply to this intimation, Mr. Boss in his letter 
of 29th September, 1807, gives a valuable account of the state of the country at that 
time as well as his views on the expediency of immediately fixing the demand in 
perpetuity. He says i — 

^ The district is in general well cultivated, and no very great further improve- 
ment <»n, I think, be expected either from the cultivation being extended, or from the 
introduction of the cultivation of more valuable articles than what are already pro- 
duced. The population is by no means deficient, and the zamfndars for the most part 
neither want resources nor seem to be deficient in experience. 

" The proprietary right in the lands is not generally conte3ted ; there are at 
present but few causes for estates before the Court ; more may be hereafter instituted 
on the ground of former possession, but I will venture to say that few of the claimants 
will be able to prove that they held possession under a better title than the present 
occupants. In short, I am of opinion that the state of the district is in every respect 
such as would warrant the immediate introduction of a permanent settlement, at least 
that it is capable of now yielding as large a fixed revenue as (Government can expect 
ever to obtain from it, allowing such room for further improvement as ought to be left 
to encourage the industry of the landholders and to render their property in the lands 
of any value. 

^^ But although I am of opinion that the general state of the district would war- 
rant the immediate introduction of a permanent settlement, I do not think that such 
a settlement can be yet efiected, both from the want of correct information respecting 
the actual resources of the difierent estates, and from the unwillingness of the zamin- 
dars to engage for their lands at such a jama as could be declared fixed in perpetuity 
without prejudice to the interests of Government. 

'^ The zamindars here have been so accustomed to changes of government, and the 
present has yet been established so short a time, that they naturally do not expect that 
it will last longer than the former. They wiU therefore prefer a temporary settlement 
at a low jama, for any term however short, to a permanent one at a jama which, if pro» 
portionate to the produce of their lands, would exceed what had ever been paid by theni 
before. 

17 
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^^ The want of oorrect information respecting the assets of the lands will render it 
difficult to form even a temporary settlement in such a manner that the jama shall be 
apportioned equally on all the different estates. 

*^ The only documents which 1 at present possess for regulating the assessment are 
the jama-wasilbaki accounts delivered by the kandngos of the several parganas for a 
period often years ending with 1210, the last year of the former Government. But 
these accounts are not sufficient. They only exhibit the jama assessed on the different 
estates in each year of the above period and the amount realized from them by the 
&mil8) which did not bear any regular proportion to the capability of the lands. The 
&mils under the former Government collected the revenue by violent means ; they en- 
forced from the petty zamindars nearly the full jama which their estates enabled them 
to pay^ while from those who could make any opposition they were content . to accept 
much less. 

^' The other accounts which will be obtained are those which have been required by 
you from the tahsildars respecting the quantity of land in cultivation and the different 
articles of produce ; the jamabandi or rent-rolls of the different estates; and the do wis 
or estimates preferred by the kamingos of the jama which each estate is capable of 
yielding. The accounts of the quantity of land in cultivation, as well as the jamabandi 
accounts, will be obtained from the patw&ris, and, as these officers consider themselves 
as altogether the servants of the zamindars, will be deserving of very little credit. The 
estimates of the kaniingos, if prepared in the common way, will probably exhibit only 
the jama which those officers think the zamindars will be induced to assent to, or if 
the jama should be stated in them which it is supposed iho estates are really capable of 
yielding, being formed from no particular information, they will be unsupported by 
any satisfactory proof of accuracy.'* 

The Commissioners, however, considered that the advantages of a permanent set* 
ilement would far outweigh the disadvantages, and in foI^lrarding Mr. Bosses letter to 
the Governor-General they proposed to carry Regulation X of 1807 into effect in 
the Agra district as an experiment, without in any way touching on the advisability^ 
or the reverse, of a permanent settlement in the provinces generally. For this coune 
they urged two reasons which seemed to them of great weight : the first was.the small 
size of the district, wbidi would render the loss in any case very small ; and the second^ 
its position, which was an advanced frontier or barrier to Native States not particu- 
larly friendly to the English rule, which rendered imperative some measure for inter- 
esting the landlords in the permanency of our occupation. After visiting the district^ 
the Commissioners adhered to their former opinion ; they allowed that our knowledge 
of the country was defective, and that — to say nothing of onltarable waste— only seven- 
tenths of the area formerly cultivated was now under the plough. But in addition to 
the arguments they had used before, they urge that, though the cultivation was absolutely 
backward, it wasrelatively more advanced than the country generally ; that in popu- 
lation the district was not deficient ; that the landlords were wealthy, and their titles 
to their estates uncontested ; and finally, that the then Collector (Mr. Boss) had an 
extensive knowledge of his district. 

With a view to permanency, the 2nd triennial settlement was formed by Mr. 

Boss, who reported his proposals on December 24th, 1808, for 
the three years from June, 1808 to June, 1811. In every case 
he went below the full amount that could be demanded under Begulation IX of 1805. 
His survey was a summary one, made by kamingos and mirdahas, and from bis dedu- 
ced jamabandi he deducted one-tenth (half the income of every fifth year) for calami- 
ties of season. This gave his gross assets, which he considered to be near the truth ; 
from this was taken 5 per cent, for expenses of management and 10 per cent, for 
proprietary right. The remainder, however, he still considered too high a revenue^ 
for he goes on to say :— 

'^ It would have only allowed to the zamindars, upon a general average, not quite 
a sixth part of the gross assets of their estates, in many instances not near so much. 
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for oftsualtlea of season, nankar^ charges of management and every other expense; a 
proportion much too small even were the lands susceptible of great farther improve- 
ment, which is not the case in this district. So high an assessment they could not have 
paid, and it would therefore have been wrong to have endeavoured to induce them to 
engage for it. 

^^ The jama calculated according to the rule adopted by me allows about a fourth 
of the gross assets to the zamindars. To this jama, however although so much less 
than that demandable, they all objected. I was therefore obliged in almost every in* 
stance to abate from it, so that the jama at which the settlement has been concluded 
for the year 1218 allows to them, upon an average, a proportion of the assets some- 
what greater than that above mentioned. In some few cases the proportion allowed 
is nearly a third, and even this proportion, had it been generally allowed, I am inclin- 
ed to think, would not have been too much in a district situated as this is, and where 
most of the estates are already nearly completely cultivated. 

" On these considerations^ I trust that my having receded in favour of the zamin- 
dars from the rule prescribed for forming the assessment will be approved, and that 
the jama at which the settlement has been concluded will be deemed sufficiently high 
and advantageous to Qovernment" 

Tha jama for permanency varied as the condition of the estate : if more than 
seven-eighths were cultivated, a reduction proportionate to the excess above that 
proportion was allowed on the revenue ; if three-fourths were cultivated, the jama of 
the triennial remained unchanged; if less, the increase depended on the difference be- 
tween the area cultivated and that proportion. Mr. Boss still, however, maintained his 
opinion that his information was not full enough to allow a fixing of the demand in 
perpetuity. No villages in Muttra were farmed at this settlement, and only two held in 
direct management. Tooneof them-— Dhangaon — thedaim of the heirs of Colonel 
Sutherland was disallowed, as they were European British subjects; and to the other — 
Pannapur — ^the claimant was shown to have forged his title deeds. By the order of the 
Board a settlement of these was to be made with the village communities. At this 
settlement also the entire villages of Murshidpur, Madhopur, Sarai Jamalpur, and 
Tartaura, valued at Rs. 859 yearly, but which had been included in. the cantonments, 

were struck off the revenue-roll. The demand of the three years was : — 

Bb. 
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As the gross assets were estimated at Rs. 12,499, the assessment of the first j'^ear 
was under 60 per cent of them. The Board warmly recommended Mr. Ross's proposals 
for sanction, and this was conveyed in the letter of the Governor-General of September 
1st, 1809, which also, pending the consent of the Court of Directors, sanctioned the 
permanency of the demand. t On November 18th, 1808, Mr. Ross reported that he 
had obtained possession of the remaining Cis-Jumna parganas from Scindhia's Amils 
and formed them into two tahsils — Sonkh, Sahar, and Sonsa in one, with the tahslldar 
at Sahar, and Kosi and Shergarh into another, with the tahslldar at Kosi. Sonkh and 
Sonsa then differed but little from what they did at last settlement. Sahar contained 
the greater part of Arfng and part of Muttra, In Kosi were a few villages now in 
Sahar, and in Shergarh some now in Kosi, while since that date Biruki has been 
transferred to Gurgaon and Kharaut received from it. Mr. Ross left the district 
before the conclusion of the settlement of these parganas, and this work devolved on 



* It is unfortunate that in the elaborate accounta both of this and of the other settlements no areas 
are anywhere given. 

f The whole extra cost of this settlement was Rs. 8,180 on a final demand of nearly Bs. 1 ] oo 000 
The tahsildari establishment found necessary for Farah and Muttra, with a jama of nearly Bs 70,OOo' was 
then per month— tahslldar Rs. 130 ; peshkar Ba. S5 ; two writers on Bs. 16 and Bs* 10 respectirelr • 
fotdar Bs. 16 ; parkarRs.7-4 ; mirdfdiaa Bs 16 ; 80 barkandazes Rs, 106 ; contingencies Bs. 12— the 
total per annum being U0. 4,020, 
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his successor, Ur. Trant; his report daied June 9tb, 1809, is fall and interesting, and 
I quote from it both to give a view of the then state of the country and of the method 
followed in forming the settlement : — 

^^ The total want of village accounts, there not being any pat^varis employed in 
the parganas) and the palpable falsity of the dowls delivered to me by the kandngos 
and tabsildars, obliged me to take as the ground of the assessment the jama of former 
years ; compared with the general appearance of the parganas, a great part of which I 
visited in person, I have every reason to suppose that the assessment is as equal and pro- 
per as it could have been under such circumstances. These remarks only apply to 
Kosi, Shergarh, and Saliar, the great extent of which precluded an accurate survey. 
The parganas Sonkh and Sonsa being comparatively small, and appearing to be capa- 
ble of yielding a much greater revenue than is recorded in any of the acooonts of past 
years, I caused an exact measurement and valuation of the several estates to be made, 
which ] verified as far as possible by a personal inppection of almost all of them. The 
result gave a produce greater even than I had expected. I proceeded to form the 
settlement, making the deductions en account of nankar and dehkharcha as prescribed 
by the Board. But although I calculated the assets according to the rates of jama- 
bandi which the kanungos and zamiodars asserted to be established in Sonkh and 
Sonsa, and which are much lower than those of the adjoining parganas of F&rah and 
Muttra^ the zamindars would not listen to the terms proposed. 

'^ As the rabi harvest was nearly ripe, I sent sazawals to prevent the crops being 
€ut by the ryots until the proprietors should come to some reasonable terms, or give 
security for the Qovemment share. There was every appearance of a disposition to 
resist the persons whom I had deputed* I therefore thought it better to relax from 
my demand than to meet the consequences which would almost certainly have resulted 
from an attempt to make the collections kham. The well-known contumacy of the 
zamindars, especially those of Sonkh, which borders the territory of Bhartpur, pre- 
vented any persons from coming forward as farmers. 

^'The Board will observe that, although the assessment in Sonkh is less than what 
is demandable under the rules prescribed with referenoe to the gross produce, it 
exceeds the highest recorded jama of the last six years ^ in the present year by 
Bs. 12,026, and in the third year by Bs. 26,861. The pargana is more fully cultiva- 
ted than any other in the district of Agra. Sonsa is in a much inferior state. 
I attribute the great superiority of Sonkh to the circumstance of almost all the zamindars 
being Jats, a class of the most industrious and successful cultivators in this part of 
India. 

^^ The state of cultivation in the parganas of Sahar and Shergarh is by no means 
flourishing. There are large tracts of land in both which are capable of production, 
but have been long neglected. Shergarh is represented to have been much more com- 
pletely peopled and cultivated at no very distant period. The wells are few in these 
parganas: consequently the cultivators depend almost entirely on the favourableness of 
the seasons for the reward of their labours. The drought of the present and the last 
year has been severely felt. From a consideration of this I have been induced to 
propose a much lower jama in these parganas for the present year than I should have 
done under other circumstances. The calamiiy of season, though in a less degree, has 
extended generally, and I have thought it advisable to make a rasadi settlement in 
all cases. 

'^ Kosi, though tolerably well cultivated, is capable of much improvement; but the 
neighbourhood of the Mewat country, notorious for the predatory disposition of its 
inhabitants, operates as a great check to the industry of the cultivators. Although 
it is perhaps not strictly within my province, I venture to declare my opinion that a 
most efficient police establishment is indispensably necessary to secure the punctual 
realization of the revenue in this pargana, and indeed in all of them. During the time 
that I remained in the pargana several daring outrages occurred, and an attempt was 
;paade to plunder a remittance of treasure from the iahsildar of Kosi. 
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'^ A list of the establishments formed by the late Collector is transmitted. I have 
considered it to be proper to recommend an addition to the number of peons, 20 on 
each establishment, and I wonld farther request that 5 sawars be allowed for each. 
The distance of the tahsildar's kutoherrj from Agra and the danger from the attackfl 
of banditti renders them very necessary for escorting treasure. 

^^ As these parganas, although alienated from the rent-roll of the district, had not 
been rendered independent of tiie British authority, and as I had not received any 
special iostr actions, I considered it probable that the settlement would be rendered per- 
manent, and I held out a hope that the benefit of a permanent settlement would be 
extended to these parganas ; at the same time, however, I distinctly explained to the 
zamindars that the stability of the engagements which they had entered into with me 
depended upon the pleasure of superior authorities, and that the expediency of these 
engagements being declared perpetual was to be determined by the Q-overnor-General 
in Council and the controlling power in England. An expectation of sharing this 
advantage in common with the landholders in general under the British Government 
certainly induced the proprietors to agree to higher terms than they would have 
with the idea of a temporary settlement. It is probable that in a re-settlement at the 
expiration of three years some increase of revenue might be obtained, but it is my 
behef that the increase would not be sufficient to compensate the inconvenience attend- 
ing the revision of a settlement." 

Mr. Trant resumed 18 villages which had been given free of revenue by Scindhia 
after the grant of the j&gir ; referred for orders the cases of 12 more, of which 6 were 
by order of Government resumed, and also the case of the Bishnath Babu, who had 
been given three villages in jagir (Ehaira, Aring, and Akbarpur). To this Bishnath 
Baba, a Kashmiri Pandit of Scindhia's, Aring was given for his life, while Ehaira and 
Akbarpur were at onee resumed. The demand of this settlement* would seem to 
have been ; — 
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By the letter of the Governor-General of August 28th, 1809, this settlement was 
confirmed, and the demand of 1218 (1810-11), subject to the approval of the Court of 
Directors, declared permanent. Thus it is now nearly exactly 70 yeai^s since the 
revenue of this side of the district was declared fixed in perpetuity at a demand of 
Rs. 3,40,000 ; the assessment is now Rs. 6,20,000. Rs. 40,000 is an ample allowance 
for the revenue of Gobardhan and the resumed mudfis, so that had the measure been 
confirmed, the loss to Government would have been for this small tract of country close 
on 2 J lakhs yearly : and this would not have been the only loss, for as was found in 
Benoral, though under assessments could not be raised, over assessments (and in a set- 
tlement formed on such insufiicient data there must be some such) must be reduced 
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01 the demand of the first year abont Rs. 70,000 had been collected bj Scindhia's Imilt before the 
resumption, and the zsmindtfra wete credited with the payment* 
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or the revenue annually remitted. In forming this settlement Mr. Trant followed 
more in the footsteps of Mr. fioss, and did not therefore work such huvoc as in the 
parganas which he settled in Aligarh; he allows, too, that he was daunted bj the firm 
front shown by the Sonkh zamindars, and lowered his demands there. Still there 
were many farms, partly from the uncertainty in some cases of who was to be admit- 
ted to engagement, but chiefly from the refusal of the zamindars to accept the jama 
fixed. Thus, out of 46 villages of Kosi 8 were farmed, of 75 of Sahar 30, of 32 of 
Shergarh 16, and of 26 of Sonsa 4, Sonkh having none. Tliis is in striking contrast 
to the case of Muttra settled by Mr. Ross, for in that pargana only Dhangaon was 
farmed at this settlement, and this village was settled not by Mr. Boss, but by Mr. 
Martin, and in the quartennial the zamindars of Arehra alone refused to continue to 
hold on at the old revenue. In fact, if the standard of comfort in the Cis-Jumna 
iahsils is higher than in the Trans-Jumna — and in so far as sucli standard depends ou 
the more extended and undisturbed participation in the profits of land it certainly is — 
the inhabitants may thank Mr. Ross for it. The care which he took with all the meana 
in his power to discover the real condition of the country, the leniency with which he 
allowed every possible consideration in favour of the zamindars, and the justice with 
which he apportioned the demand on the various estates, are all beyond praise. Assis- 
ted in part, it is true, by the smaller size of the district, his administration stands out 
in bright contrast to the earlier ones of Aligarh, and the key-note of consideration 
for the cultivating proprietary bodies which he struck has ever since ruled the treat- 
ment of these parganas. Reviewing this settlement, the Board of Commissioners 
could with justice say of his share in it : — 

'^The judicious measures adopted by the late Collector, Mr. Boss, for ascertain- 
ing, with as much accuracy as the nature of the case oould admit, the real assets of 
each estate ; the principles on which he has estimated the assessment which, with re- 
ference to those assets, Government would have a right to demand, and, under other 
circumstances, the landholders might have been expected to pay ; and the motives 
which have induced him to accede to a progressive settlement in most instances, are 
BO perspicuously exposed in his several letters, that we deem it, in justice to him, our 
duty to submit ihem entire to your Lordship : and we beg leave to add, from the re- 
sult of our own personal observations in our progress through the district, our con- 
viction that no other arrangement could have reconciled the rights of Qovernment 
with the interest of their subjects. 

^^It is at the same time probable that, if the only object of the present settlement 
had been to draw from these provinces the utmost revenue of which they are capa- 
ble, the full assessment of Mr. Ross's estimates might in many instances have been 
obtained by a recourse to farmers. But in the more important view of conciliatincr 
the whole body of landholders, and consolidating the British Government in the 
reciprocal attachment of their subjects, we doubt not your liordship will be of opinion 
that a partial sacrifice of the full revenue which Government might have claimed, 
and an occasioned deviation from a strict observance of the rules prescribed for the 
formation of the present settlement, are fully compensated by the general admission 
of the owners of the soil. 

" In this view of the subject, it will be satisfactory to observe that, with few and 
unavoidable exceptions, these settlements have been concluded almost universally 
with the recognized and hereditary proprietors, or with persons deriving their right 
from them under mortgages or other temporary assignments ; and this result of our 
labours we cannot but look upon a^ a source of personal congratulation to ourselves, 
and as reflecting credit on the local officers through whom the arrano^ements have 
been efiected." 

There was no regular revision of the settlement during the quartennial period 
(c) QuarteDniftl settle- ^"^ ^^® farmed estates were, as far as possible, settled with the 
°^^ resident proprietors, sales were not much resorted to, and 
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remissions were granted where necessary. This settlement of farmed lands in 1812 
fell chiefly on Mr. Ryley. Through changes from this cause the demand of the last 
year of the settlement became — 
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There are no areas given for the different parganas at this settlement, but it 
would appear that over the Agra district generally the revenue fell in 1814-15 
(1222 fasli) at Rs. 2-0-9 on the cultivated acre, Re. 1-9-7 on the culturable acre, and 
Re. 1-2-0 on the whole. From a long continuation of bad seasons, however, the 
condition of the country had become so deteriorated that for no year of the settle- 
ment was the full demand collected, and year by year the irrecoverable balances in- 
creased, amounting in the last year to nearly 8 per cent of the asseesment. I have 
elsewhere remarked on how severely the scarcity of these years was felt in thia 
district* 

It was under these circumstances that the time came for the quinquennial settle- 
(i) Quinquennial settle- J^ent. The first proposals for it were sent by Mr. Wright ; 
™®***' his assessment showed a decrease of Rs, 57,582 on the demand 

of 1222 fasli for the first year (1223 fasli), rising rapidly to a jama which showed an 
increase of Rs. 94,294 on the first year for the last (1227 fasli). The Board of 
Commissioners disallowed this assessment in their letter of October 11th, 1816. It 
was too late then to make any enquiries into the justice of the arrangements for 1223 fasli 
as the year had expired in the previous June, although the balances under the reduced 
demand for that year were far heavier than those even of the previous one. As they 
say an improvident landlord would, to gain momentary relief, consent to any future 
encumbrance, and they therefore doubted if, in the face of the uncollected balances of 
1223 fasli, the enhanced demand could stand. They go on to say : — 

'^ The Board cannot look with any confidence to the punctual realization in this 
current year of a demand thus suddenly enhanced to so disproportionate an extent, 
and if the Board's apprehensions should be well founded, the result of such an en- 
hanced demand may be productive of more injurious consequences than the mere 
disappointment in the expected receipt of the increase. All progressive settlements 
are, on general principles, objectionable, except when the final assessment of the pro- 
gressive scale is intended and avowed to be the utmost limit of future demand. An 
expectation that industry will be eserted and capital will be employed in improving 
the resources necessary to meet an annually increasing burthen, with a declared 
liability to a further enhancement proportionate to the success of the improvement, 
shows a gross ignorance of human nature and of the motives by which all human 
actions are directed. The Board have accordingly had frequent occasions to regret 
the adoption of arrangements intended to secure a participation in future improve- 
ments, but which in their result have on the contrary been found to retard its pro- 
gress, and they would have been satisfied if the present arrangement had merely re- 
established in the subsequent four years the abatements of the first year from the 
former assessment." 

Thoy did not, however, direct any formal revision, but merely desired enquiries in- 
to the worst cases during the yearly tour. On Mr. Boulderson this work devolved, 
and his proposals, which were not very sweeping, were reported in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1817. He in all cases retained the jama of 1224 fasli, but in 4 villages each 
of Muttra, Sonkb, and Shergarh, 28 in Sahar, 2 in Sonsa, and 14 in £osi, reduced the^ 
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incremeiit proposed for the suoceediog years. The demand for ihe laat ytfiari of ibii 
BettlemeDt thus became — 



Name of pargtna. 


1124 fasli. 


lS«6£asU. 


1226 fasli. 


1227 faaU. 


lluttra... .•• ... <M 

oanar *•• ••• ••* ••• 

SonKQ •• ••• ••• ••■ 
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8,28,873 


3,44,623 

1 


3,54,639 


S,6I,619 



Of the working of this settlement I have no record, but the demand seems to have 
been collected without much difncultj. It was pontinued by various enactments 
until tlie completion of a new settlement under Begalation YII of 1822 ; but though 
no new assessments were made, it appears that additions were made to the old jamas : 
for, examining Mr. Boddam's old village statements, I find that Rs. 25, Bs. 50, or Rs. 75, 
but generally the smaller sum, were added to the revenue of each village in the year 
1220 (1228 fasli). This addition does not seem to have been made on any principle 
whatever, aod the reason for it I cannot discover. By these means the revenue of 
1827 became Rs. 4,26,386. 



(«) G^bardhaD. 



Gobardhan was handed over to the British authorities in 1826. For the first 

two years until Mr. Bbddaro began his settlement it was under 
the management of Mr. Macsween, the Magistrate of Agra. 
It then consisted of 15 villages, of which 8 were mu&fi and 12 khalsa. The Bhartpur 
system of managemeot seems to have been based on crop rates for the pargana, 
the area under each . crop being measured up when ripe and ready for cutting. 
Mr. Maosween apparenifly adopted this Bhartpur system, and his collections were in 
1234 fiisli (1826-27) Rs. 26,256-3-6, of which Rs. 3,333.11<2 were paid to the zamin- 
dars as rewards for encouraging the cultivation. As the cultivated area was 7,946 
acres, this rent fell at a;bout Rs, 2*88 the acre. The collections in 1235 fasli were not 
much difierent. The two years appear to have been favourable ones, and consequently 
this system of yearly aa&miwar assessment succeedied ; but Mr. Boddam, in making a 
regnlar settlement for a number of years, found it impossible to work up to this high 
demand. 

The revision of the settlement of 150 villages of the Agra district, of which 108 
(f) Settlement under *r® ^^^ ^^ Muttra, was made by Mr. Boddam, Collector of Agra, 
Begalation VII of 1822, ^j^^ Regulation VII. of 1822. The correspondence between 
that officer and Mr. Macsween, then Commissioner of Agra, and the letters of the 
Board of Revalue on this settlement, are of extreme interest, for not only was the system 
of settlement attacked and defended, but here for the first time we find discussions as 
to the rights of pattidars, or of those proprietors in villages who did not engage directly 
with Government, and also as to the rights of tenants of the various kinds, whether 
right of occupancy tenants, tenants-at-will, or paikasht tenants. Of Mr. Boddam's 
attempts to recover for the pattidars of the Lata Babuls villages the rights from which 
they had been ousted I have elsewhere spoken ; in this he failed, as well as in his 
endeavours of a similar kind in other villages. There was, however, another point 
connected with these rights in which he does not appear to have had such good ground 
for going on, and that is his record of the rights in the village communities. Bis 
endeavoured here to altogether ignore cultivating possession and to revert entirely to 
hereditary rights ; in this he was overruled, and the only trace of his attempt is to be 
found in the khewats of some of these villages where empty fraotional shares are still 
sometimes recorded. Regarding tenants, his custom was to give leases to all village 
tenants, whether hereditary or not, for the term of settlement, at the rates of his assumed 
jamabandi, less the deduotion for the chances of seasoQi leaving paikasht tenaatB to 
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make their own terms with the zamlndara. To thia tiie Commiaaioner made two objee- 
dona : la^^ that by so doing he created in fiiYour of non-hereditary t^aot9 righta which 
had never before existed ; and 2ndy that he ifiterfered in the internal management of the 
eatatea, espeeialiy the village communities which formed the majority of the estates 
aasesaed by him, where the tenants' rent had always been the bachh or reyenvUe-ira4;e pay* 
able by the zamindars. But, as a fact, Mr. Boddam's well-nieant attempt to impr ove tbd 
position of the tenants by a sub*8ettlem«at was still-born. The pattaa were accepted by 
the tenants, bnt the villagers, when the Collector's baok was turned, reverted to their old 
CDstoms again ; and the resnlt of an enquiry made about fi Ye years later showed that in 
only three villages had Mr. Boddam's rates been adopted, and in these only through 
fear that they had worked badly and been a fertile source of disputes. Soon after this 
a resolution finally ordering that no interferenee in tenants' rents should be made was 
passed by (Government. I quote from the letter of the Sadr Board of Revenue, to the 
Governor-General, dated 27th August, 1883, forwarding these settlements, the follow- 
ing paragraphs beaitng on these points ;^> 

** Tkd ratea assumed for the assessment of the Government jama have been fiiad 
by the lahsildars, under the superintendence and chec^ of the Collector. We are in- 
clined to think these rates are in a great measure fictitious, being regulated probably 
by the processes well known to revenue officers, and the pattas according to these 
rates have been granted to every resident cultivator, whether ryots or pattidar, and a 
kabuliat received in exchange, yet no real alteration has, we believe, been introduced 
into the practice that prevailed in respect to the adjustment of rents between landlord 
and tenant. When lands are oocapied by a class of ryots who, though they possess 
no share in the biawa interests, have, nevertheless, a title not to be disturbed in the 
occupancy of their lands, thje rates payable by them might be limited to such as 
would fall by a bachh or general distribution of the G(overnment jama, witK the mali- 
kftoa and charges of management superadded, on the lands and cnltivation at the time 
of settlement. If such were declared to be the limit of assessment on lands occupied 
by hereditary ryots, the court would be possessed of a rule, to which they could at all 
times refer, for the. adjustment of disputes regarding rents between malguzars and cul- 
tivators of this description^ The rule in the regulations of 1793 which restricted 
the demand of zamindars on. khudkasht ryots to pargana rates- failed to afford the 
protection that was intended to be given to this class of people against excessive exac- 
tions becauaid no schedules of such rates existed. 

*^ Estates in the district of Agra, except such as have fallen into the hands of 
pmrchasers, seem to be generally, if not universally, of the pattidari character. The main 
characteristic of this tenure does not seem to have been distinctly perceived by the 
Collector, for if it had been, it may be presumed that he would have been less disposed 
to listen to the claims of parties out of possession to fractional interests in such estates, 
and more studious to fojrm a correct record of the lands composing the separate pro- 
perties or pattis than he has been ; at all events that he would have abstained from 
fixing the rates of rent to be paid by the pattidari cultivators, the effect of such 
measure being to convert at once a pattidari estate into a zamindari. By a pattidari 
estate is meant one wherein the proprietary interest consists mainly in the right to 
liold certain lands at bachh rates, whilst by a zamindari is meant an estate wherein all 
lands are held at rates intended, in the aggregate, to comprehend the whole rent, and 
the snrplqs over the Government jama is divided amongst the proprietors. 

<< The claims that have been disposed of by the Collector in the course of his pro- 
eeadings are of the following character :r^ 

" Ist. Lambardars having sold an estate without the admitted concurrence of 
their pattidars, the latter have claimed to be replaced in possession of the share of 
the right and interest which appertained to them previous to the transfer. 

•« 2nd. A fractional interest— a third for instance— has been claimed in a pattidari 
estate, the parties having previously been in possession of nothing more than certain 
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lands forming no fixed or recorded proportion of the whole rakba^ for which thej paid 
a portion of the general jama regulated by the village bachh. The Collector has 
declared the parties entitled or not to the fractional interest sued for, whilst nothing more^ 
in oar opinion, ought to have been enqnired into or recorded than the .existing state 
of land occupancy^ and the mode in which proprietary profits bad been enjoyed. To 
award to a party a fractional interest in a pattidari estate when land is not possessed 
by that party to the extent of the fractional share is pretty sure to subvert the tenure 
if practical effect be given to the award. The re-allotment of lands in such estates 
according to fractional shares^ as has been sometimes attempted, always produces great 
confusion. 

'' 3rd. Parties never having occupied land in a pattidari village, or enjoyed a 
share of the proprietary profits, have claimed to be put in possession of an interest, 
expressed in the fraction of a bigha, on the ground of right by inheritance. 

^^ iik. Mu&fi estates being measured, and the rents payable by the cultivators to 
the mu&fidars being fixed by the Collector, disputed claims to the enjoyment of the 
proceeds by those oonnected with the mu&fi interests have been heard and decided on 
by that officer. 

*' None of these questions will be in future cognizable by the Revenue authorities. 
The decisions that have been already pronounced, and to which effect has been given 
must, we presume, stand till reversed by the courts.*' 

Next, coming to the system of assessment followed by Mr. Boddam. The survey 
was made by amins and appears to have been the first regular survey made for the 
results of it brought out most startling differences when compared with the old 
Landngo mawazana papers— differences which neither zamfndars nor kan6ngos could 
explain. The Board of Revenue in fact hardly considered the survey trustworthy 
though they thought the assessment might be passed. The nominal method of assess- 
ment was to classify the land of a village into wet and dry, subdividing each into three 
classes. The gross produce of each class was then estimated by the tahsfldar, kanilnffos ' 
and zamindars ; the value of this produce settled by the price-list of the previous ten 
years and of the value of the gross produce — two-fifths in the case of wheat and barley 
and half in the case of other crops taken as the Government share. This gave the total 
assets, and from this ten per cent, was deducted for calamities of season. This gave the 
rent-roll at which tenants' rates were fixed, the Government demand being found from 
this by making certain deductions, the rate of which varied in every village. I say 
this was the apparent method, but that it was not the real one is very clear from the 
§kee of the statements themselves, and in fact the Board of Bevenue do not shrink 
from openly saying that the statements were mere office productions :— 

'^ It has been already observed that the rates are in all probability fictitious, being 
fixed by first determining, the amount of the Government jama, then adding thereto 
the percentage which it was determined to deduct for malikana and vfllage charges 
and distributing the whole on the land under cultivation. This is presumed to have 
been the Collector's course of procedure, because it is scarcely possible to assess rates 
in detail, and in that manner obtain a rental such as in every case the proprietors will 
acknowledge to be correct. The sum actually engaged for is almost always more or 
less the result of negotiation with the parties interested, and certainly cannot in all 
cases be determined with such nicety by the revenue officers, as it seems to have been 
in these proceedings by the Collector of Agra. When rates are to be fixed by the 
officers of Government, nothing can be fairer than to limit them in the aggregate to 
the Government jama, malik&na, and general village charges. 

^^ Supposing the rates to have been regulated in the way we have 'suggested, no 
other objection to such an arrangement would occur to us than that an appearance of 
s»ality is given to that which is in fact fictitious. 
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" The dednclion made on account of '^hak lambardari" being one not recognized 
by tbe regulations, and being in our opinion quite superfluous, we propose to direct 
that no such deduction be made at a future settlement. 

^'The amount granted on account of malik&na in the Agra settlements is one- 
sixth of the net rental, whereas bj clause 2, section 7, Regulation VII. of 1822, 
proprietors are entitled to a profit of 20 per cent, on the jama in all cases where an^ 
increase of revenue is taken. The Commissioner has recommended that the malik&ns 
should be increased to that percentage, and we should have no hesitation in supporting 
this recommendation if we had not the impression that the real operation performed 
bj the Collector was confined to assessing a suitable jama on each estate, charges of 
collection, ^' hak lambardari,'' and malik&na being a sum added thereto merely for the 
sake of aooount; and of course, if one-fifth rather than one-sixth had been judged ihe- 
proper proportion to add for this purpose^ it would have been added. without affecting 
the assessment intendecTfor the estates. 

'^ We beg to recommend the confirmation of the settlements as they have been 
reported by the Collector, and if it should appear hereafter that our view of the Col- 
lector's mode of assessing rates is erroneous, or that the proprietors are entitled to 
demand a larger percentage on account of malik&na than has been given to them, the 
requisite measures may be taken for revising the assessments according to the Com- 
missioner's suggestion. The. accounts up to tbe present time must be adjusted by the 
engagement that exists." 

The only other question raised at this settlement was regarding mu&fi patches, but 
the results of the discussion are of no importance. These settlements were confirmed 
for a period of 20 years by the Governor-General in Council in G. 0. No. 1149 of 
30th September, 1833. This Government order strongly condemns Mr. Boddam's 
interference in the internal management of the village communities, but regarding 
the assessment says :— - 

• 

^ Though the calculations on which the rates are professed to have been fixed are 
doubtless fictitious, there is reason to believe that the real assets have been as well 
ascertained by the other means at the command of the tahsildar and the Collector as 
could be expected, and that the amount of the Government demand, with reference to 
those assets in each estate, is moderate and yet sufficient." 

The result of his proceedings was to raise the demand of these tahsils to Bs. 
4,85,144, part of which must be credited to resumed revenue-free grants. 

Mr. Boddam^s settlement was not, however, destined to last even ten of the 20 
years it was sanctioned for ; except in Qobardhan, it was undoubtedly a heavy assess* 
ment. The heavy assessment in Kosi began to tell in 1832-33, when a balance of 
nearly Bs. 8,000 occurred, and the increase of Rs. 8,975 had to be reduced permanent- 
ly by Rs. 1,730. In Sonkh, too, this settlement had to be revised and the increase of 
Rs. 4,653 permanently reduced by Rs. 848 ; but even this was not enough, and 
Mr. Tyler had to grant still further remissions. As a consequence, a revision of 
all Mr. Boddam's assessments was made by Mr. Tyler under Regulation IX of 
1833. 

It was Mr. Tyler, therefore, who made the last entire settlement of this part of 
(<g) Settlements undsr ^^ district. Abaudouing'the plan of a village settlement, which 
BegttUtion IX oi 1833. j^^ ^^ favoured on the other side of the river, he divided the 
villages into classes and took pargana soil rates. In the parganas first taken up the 
system was rudimentary. Thus in Sahar and Shergarh he had only one wet rate, and 
two dry rates for the uplands, and two wet and two dry rates for the Jumna valley ; no 
difference of home and outlying lands being admitted. But in his later work, as in 
Muttra, he extended this system so as to have twelve rates for the upland soils and 
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three ibr the kb&dar. Apart from this thwe is nothing in his mode of making the 
settlement to merit remark. His assessment was^ 
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.(«)rftnadili6 of 1887-88. 



a rise of over Bs. 60,000. The settlement was sanctioned by G. 0. No. 497, dated f nd 
April, 1842. 

IIL — FUcal hutory af tk$ 4Mpire4 $eUl^ment. 

The last settlement was in progress and all but ended when the great faaiine of 

1837-3S (1246 fasli) eame. At that time fiAdabad and SlOipaa 

had been settled seven yearsi Mafa4ban five years, Mit md 

Noh Jhfl three years, Bahar, l%ergarh, and Eosi one year. In Ariag and Sonkii 

the new rerenoes were to oome into force in the Tory year of the fanune, and 

Mnttra, Gobardhan, and Sonsa were nn touched. A severer teet for a settLeaaADt 

could not be imagined than this the greatest famine of which we have eny record, 

and it speaks well for the equity of the assessment that it stood the test as well as it 

did. Writing of this district early in 1838, Mr. B. Hamilton, the Commissioner, 

said : — '^ In the district of Mnttra I was surprised to fiod such an extensive waste. From 

Mursan, passing through a few villages of Sonai, the centre of B&ya, a few villages of 

M&t and of Mah&ban, the crops were scanty, the soil dry, and cultivation only in the 

immediate vicinity of the pucka wells. I should not suppose that the produce on the 

irrigated land equalled an average even when 1 saw it, and since then the difficulty of 

feeding cattle has greatly increased, m well as the labour of irrigation. Around Uuttra 

the produce in the garden cultivation cam^ up to perhaps ordinary years, but the 

people were almost in despair from the wells fast turning so brackish and salt as to 

destroy rather than refresh vegetation. All of the Aring and Gobardhan parganas 

which came under my observation was an extensive arid waste, and for miles I rode 

over ground which had been both ploughed and sown, bnt in which the seed had not 

vegetated, and where there seemed no prospect of a harvest. The cattle in Aring were 

soarcely able to crawl, and they were collected in the village and suffered to pull at 

the thatch, the people declaring it useless to drive them forth to seek for pasture. 

Emigration had already commenced, and people of all classes appeared to be suffering 

from the drought and the high price of grain.'' The difficulty was met by extensive 

remissions of revenue. In Mr. Girdlestone's report the total for the district is given 

as Rs. 3,03,790 up to 1246 fasli, I have been able to trace those in the parganas of 

Kosi, Shergarh, Bahar, Sonsa, Sonkh, Gobardhan, and Mattra, and find that they 

nmouQted to — 

1916 fasU, Ba. 1,98,099 (Bs. 89,189 for Eosi alone). 
1246 „ M 1A>818 
1947 „ „ UZO 

Bather more than half the remissions were therefore given in these seven parganas, 
while those for pargana SI it alone were Rs. 22,78d more. In spite of these liberal 
remissions there were several sales for arrears of reveune in Jluttra and Ch&ta. 

But it was in the taldkas of the Mahdban tahsil that the eieet of this famine of 

1887-38 was felt with the greatest intensity. The total ranuV 
Mitment^oV^the MftlL&bi^^ sious here seem to have been Bs. 19,836-a«0, but of the years 

for whioh these were made I have no detail ; atill, asfar as I csin 



Ulfikas. 
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judge, tha greater part of them were for the year 1245 fasli itself; and as the demand 
was rather over Rs. 1,14,390, these remissions were not on as liberal a scale as in Kosi, 
A revision of the whole settlement was, however, considered necessary and ordered in 
1840. 

The assessments revised were those of tal6kas Ar Laskarpnr, Sonkh, Madim, Sonai 
with Aira Khera, Biva and Dunetia, and of several miscellaneous villages, chiefly thoea 
that came to MahAban from Mdt All had suffered considerably from the great drought 
and the succession of bad seasons which followed. Aira Ehera and Sonai were also 
suffering from over assessment, while in Ar Laskarpur and Sonkh the underproprietors 
were without any resources to fall back on, inexperienced in revenue management and 
harrassed by litigation, the natural result of undefined rights. Madim was however 
the worst, as the brackish character of the water aggravated by the bad seasons had 
reduced the cultivators to great distress. In Ar Laskarpur and Sonkh Mr. Tyler 
considered that the biswadars should be excluded for their wilful default and misma- 
nagement, and the Mursan Kaja, thetaldkdar, admitted as unconditional farmer for 10 
years ; but this was disallowed by G. 0. No. 4499 of 12 th October, 1844, and the^ 
biswadars were readmitted. The result of the revision was a permanent reduction of 
Rs. 3,375 in the assessments of Aira Khera and Sonai, of Rs. 771 in R&ya, of 
Rs. 602 in Madim and of Rs. 291 in the miscellaneous villages. No change was found 
necessary in taluka Dunetia ; while the case of taltikas Ar Laskarpur and Sonkh was 
met by a temporary redaction, the assessment reverting by progressive additions to the 
old demand. The occasion was taken to make a survey of the area and prepare a fresh 
reoord of rights. In five villages of taluka Ar Laskarpur, in which tha R4ja of Murs&n 
was, on the loss by the underproprietors of their rights, admitted to engagement as fall 
proprietor, the demand was increased by Rs, 490r6-0, while the same cause resulted in 
an increase of Rs. 28 in taMka Sonkh. In Tehra, for the same reason^ the demand has 
been raised by Rs« 167. 

The renirrates used by Mr. Tyler in this assessment are interesfcing, and I give 
tbem bore ; 
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All Dunetia, Ar Laskarpur, Madim, and the miscellaneous villages fell in the 
2nd class ; the villages of Rdya, Sonai, and Aira were divided according to their 
qualities between the two. The revenue-rates were in the zaraiadari villages 30 per 
cent, and in the taWkdari 38 per cent below these. To compare these rent-rates with 
tl^ose used at this settlement I have taken Mr. Tyler's areas of each class of soil, and 
working out bis all-round rate, compared, it with the all-round rate for the same soil of 
the present settlement. I have omitted the cases of dry bara and manjha, as they have 
not been used at this settlement. The result is :— 
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The larger rise in the home land rates as compared with the outlying is partly due 
to the restriction of those classes at this settlement to .the really good fields. The 
greater differentiation of soils has allowed much of the inferior land formerly included 
in the bara and manjha to be put with the superior classes of outlying lands. The 
proportion of the various soils then and now ia thus : — 
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Just as the Kosi tabsil was recovering from the effect of the famine it was nearly 

overwhelmed by another almost crnshing disaster. The rains 
■eisment of ihe ^KoBi^ah- of 1840 were very partial and the kharlf all but failed, so that of 
*^1' the autumn instalments Bs. 33,171 was allowed to stand over 

to the spring ; but the winter rains never came, and the o^y crops were in the irri* 
gated land. Just as these crops were in ear, on 1st March, 1841, a hailstorm of unpre- 
cedented violence swept through the centre of the pargana from Hatana, Kotban, and 
Amrala on west to EJiairal on the Jumq^i on tiie east, irretrievably destroying more than 
half the standing crops and injuring much of the remainder. In consequence more 
than half of the demand of the year (Rs. 83,679) had to be remitted.* The successive 
years of drought that followed gave the pargana no time to lecover itself, and the 
Board held that its productive power had so deteriorated that a revision of the settle- 
ment was absolutely necessary (letter No. 315 of 18th September, 1842). This was 
carried out by Mr. Tyler, who reported the result in his letter of 25 th July, 1844. 
fie found that the pargana was so exhausted by the succession of calamities, and the 
capital of the zamindars and cultivators so eatensively destroyed, that a remission of 
the whole revenue for one year would not have repaired the losies^ The balancee from 

Rb. the year of the famine are given in the margin, and thus dosd 
on 30 per cent, of the demand for these seven years remained 
uncollected. He found that the number of ploughs had fallen 
by 1841, or over 40 per cent., while cultivation had decreased 
13,091 aores^ or nearly 20 per cent. Mr. Tyler considered that 
the collections during the good years of 1838-39 and 1839-40 showed that the assess- 
ment was not too high in favourable seasons, but he considered that temporary relief 
was necessary, and that a few of the heaviest assessments should be reduced. He 
remeasured the pargana, as the then patw&ris' papers only showed the area on which the 
bachh was paid and not that under cultivation, and fixed on new rates more nearly 
approachiug those used by him formerly in Sahar. The result of his proposals was — 
1st, to remit outstanding balances ; 2nd, to give a permanent decrease in the revenue 
of 36 villages amounting to Bs. 7,549 ; and 3rd, to give a progressive revenue in 
these thirty-six villages and in ten others, which, beginning at Bs. 29,972, below the 
former demand, ended at the seventh year (1850-51) in a revenue of Bs. 1,55,162. 
By their letter No. 338 of 20th September, 1844, the Board of Bevenne considered 
these terms even were not liberal enough, and directed a further reconsideration. In 
his letter of 26th October Mr. Tyler proposed still further reductions, amounting to 
Bs. 2,438 in the first year of the progressive settlement, and a further final permanent 
decrease of Bs. 3,138 in the last. The demand of Kosi was therefore reduced to Bs. 
1,52>024. These proposals were sanctioned by Q. 0. No^ 833 of 3rd March, 1845. 

The justice and fairness of the reductions has been amply proved by the prosperity 

(d) Subsequent history of the pargana since this date. The revision of records from 

of the diitrict. i84g ^ 1850 resulted in no change in the demand of the district. 

After 1845 a series of bumper harvests set in and lasted till the mutiny. Thia evei^ 
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* The Tillage of Koei in the south of the Muttra pargAoa was the onlj other village muchiDjored 
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great tboQgh it was in its indirect eflfeots, had very slight direct inflaenoe on the fiscal 
history of the district There were several farms in Bftdabad for arrears of the mutiny 
year, and some villages in Noh JhU were sold for their inability to pay the mutiny fine 
which was imposed in proportion to the revenue, while the villages of several Gujar 
communities were confiscated for rebellion. Apart from thiS| the mutiny left no trace 
on the proprietary or cultivating body. The famine of 1860-61, which followed so 
rapidly on its heels, found the district so improved in every way since the setUement 
that it did not leave any permanent mark on it, and the remissions did not amount to 
more than Bs. 2,000— a striking contrast to the famine of 24 years before. Since then 
the great rise in prices caused, among other things, by the improvement in the means 
of communication has materially benefited the whole agricultural community. 

The sales for arrears of revenue during the currency of the settlement have been«« 
^ ^ ^ ,' ^ Ist period of twelve years from la$t settlement to the revision 
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The extensive sales in Muttra and Chhdta during the first period have already 
been explained as due to the great famine. 

The remaining changes in the demand during the currency 
of the settlement, excepting temporary reductions given in lieu 
of mutiny services, are as follows :«» 
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Pn;rmg the •dtttemest the demand has thaa increased by Bs. 11,674-9«109 chiefly 
firom resnxDptions of revenne-free land. 

IV. — Tranifers. 

Under the head of the different castes I hare already discussed the varia- 
tions in the position of the chief landholding tribes. So minute is the snb- 
diyision of property that I hare fonnd it a matter of great difficulty to present this in 
a tabular form. I however append two statements : the first shows the area transferred 
from the persons whom we found in possession when we conquered the country, under 
ibie head of the transfer to which it was last subject ; and another statement showing 
Uie area transferred from the persons with whom the last settlement was made, also 
under the head of the transfer to which it was last subject. 

/.— 4^a transferred Jrofn the persona whom toe found in possession at the eonguesiy 
under the head of the transfer to which it was last subject^^ 
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li.^^Area transferred from the persons with whom the last settlement was made^ 
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^U0) about 42 per cent, of the area has been permanently transferred from the 
persons whom we found in possession of the district at the conquest, while rather oyer 
ci)e-third of the area has been permanently transferred from those persons with whom 
the last settlement was concluded. The area transferred in Chh&ta and Kosi has been 
swollen by the confiscation of the Gujar villages for mutiny ; those of Muttra and 
Gbh&ta by the extensive sales for arrears of revenue after the great famine and the 
Lala Babu transfers ; and those of Muttra and Noh Jhil by the large area given to temples 
by the local Seth family. Apart from these exceptional causesi the transfers in these 
parganas have been comparatively few. In the others they have been extensive, 
especially in S&hpau, where over half the area has been permanently transferred from 
those persons with whom the last settlement was concluded. 




.CHAPTER IV. 



HisTOiiY OF Settlbmbnt Operations. 

The notification putting Mr. McOonaghey in charge of the Muttra Settlement was 
issued in October, 1871, but that officer did not take over charge until the end of April, 
1872, and the work did not commence in earnest until the following cold weather. From 
that time it continued on without intermission until March, 1879. It, therefore, (in- 
cluding Jalesar) lasted 6^ years, and was finally closed by G. 0. No. 468, dated March 
Ist, 1879, from the end of March of that year. 

The steps of the different operations connected with the settlement, with the years 
in which they occurred, are as follows : — 
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The oflScers who took part in the work were the following : — 
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* Absent 9 months on leaye and deputation. 
The work which fell to the lot of each of the above was, in addition to case work :~ 
J/r. ifcCowa^%— Inspected and assessed tM whole district except M&t-Noh Jhil ; 
commenced and supervised all the preparation of the rough records ; took under his im- 
mediate charge the demarcation of the soils of all the parganas he assessed, and also 
the preparation of the rough records of Kosi, and filed the records of rights of Jalesar 
and 86dabad. 

Mr. /Jeari^— Was in immediate charge of the out-door establishments for the pre- 
paration of the rough records, &c., of Jalesar, S4dabad, MahAban, and half Muttra. The 
impress which this work received from his mind remained to the completion of the 

district. 

Mr. IV/it(<?u^ay— Inspected and assessed Mat-Noh Jhil ; was in immediate charge of 
the preparation of rough records of half Muttra, Chhita, and M&t ; assisted Mr. Mc- 
Conaghey in the demarcation of soils and assessment of pargana Ohhita, and superin- 
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tended tbe fairing and filing of the record of rights of Mah&ban, Mattra, Ohh&ta, Kosi, 
and M&t. 

Inayat Hussain — Was employed on boundary dispatea. 

Inat/at ^/t— Attested Jalesar and part of Mahdban. 

Debt Din-^^ViS in charge of the patw&ris' papers of &fah4ban^ Mattnii and part 
of Sadabad. 

KiMiol-'udrdin — Was chiefly employed in Mattra. 

Fatl Azim — As long as he was in the district, superintended the papers of Jalesar 
and B&dabad, 

2nam-iiZ-2aA— Was in immediate charge of the papers of Jalesar and 8&dabad 
when they were filed, and superintended the preparation of the patwaris* papers for Mat, 
and finally attested them, 

Alt Muhamad Khan-^kfter being employed on the Huttra papers, took up the 
patw4ris' papers of ChMta and Kosi, and superintended them until the final attestation 
was completed. 




CHAPTER V. 



Assessment, 

Areas of present ftettlement^Ca) Total area ; (6) Reyenne-f rrn ; (c) Barren waste ; (d) Grorei ; (e) 
Oaltnrable waste and fallow ; if) Increase in cultiyation; (g) Increase in irrigation -Increase in 
population— Rise in all-ronnd rent-rate — Effect of the caoal in raising rents — Prices— Increase in 
the selling value of land as shown hj the prices realized at traosfer — Natural soils— Artificial soils: 
(a) Irrigated and dry ; (6) Maoureii and nnmannred— Demarcation of soils — Method of arriring at 
■oil rates— Assessment — Line of flnvial action — Dates for the payment of instalments of rent and 
reyenue— Distribution— Revenue declared as compared with half-estimated assets— Incidence of 
the demand of the expired settlement as compared with that now imposed— Cost of the settlement— 
Bental of the -district after completion of enhancements — On whom does the burden of the settle- 
ment fall — Suspension of powers under section 85 of Act XVIII. necessary during general distress. 



Areas of present settle* 
ment. 



The following statemont shows the distribution of tlio 
district area at present: — 
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(o) Total area. 



The total area furnished bj the Survey Department is 861,740 acres, or 1,346'47 

square miles ; this varies from tiie above by 7,301 acres. The 
greater part of this ai'ea is tiiat of the bed of the Jumua not 
contained in the total above given ; the remainder arises from the different methods 
of calculation. The area I have given is calculated on the totals of the field areas ; 
that of the Survey Department is deduced from the mapped areas; slight differences, 
which added together become considerable, must therefore exist. 

The areas of the last settlement are so imperfect that they are useless for com- 
parisoB. In Mah&ban they are altogether wanting, and nowhere do they contain the 
areas of the entire mu4fi villages. In the pargana reports they will be found as far 
as they exist ; here the salient points apparent on the comparison of those of them 
ihat are forthcoming with those of the present settlement only will be noticed. 

In the printed memoir prepared in 1847-48 the areas of the former year are 
given as follows ; — 



Total area in 
«cres. 


Revenue-free area 
in acres. 


Barren in 
acres. 


Gulturable waste 
in acres. 


Cultlyated 
in acres. 


848,121 


88^902 


98,868 


111,661 


«68,81t 


and in a statemer 


it prepared by Mr. Alexander in 18S 


)2 as follows : -» 




Total area 
in acres. 


Bevenne free 
in acres. 


Barren la 
acres. 


Calturable waste 
in acres. 


Cnltirated in 
acres. 


■ 

848,960 


8S,76« 


76,641 


78,148 


* 

808,898 



The total area now varies very slightly, about one per cent , from that of the last 
settlement n S&hpau, S&dabad and Muttra (khalsa only). In Chh&ta it is difficult to 
arrive at any result, as it cannot be found what revenue-free areas were then included 
and what excluded. In Kosi the difference is about 2 per cent., chiefly from changes 
in the course of the river. In M&t it is over 4 per cent., and in Noh Jhll nearly 5 
per cent. The large rirer-face and the area thrown up opposite several of the villa gea 
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in part accounts for this. lAv, Tyler considered the Mat measurements most satis- 
factory; but speaking of Noh Jhil be says : — ** The result of the field measurement in 
the 90 estates is not'so satisfactory as in pargana M&t, in which it tallied, as nearly as 
possible, with the professional survey. The decrease, on the aggregate, of cultivated 
is 4r,582 acres, or 8 per cent. ; un tUo total area the decrease is 3,442 acres, or about 4J 
p«r cent. In the details, however, th • difference is much greater, even as high as 
10 per dent. On testing the field measurements I found the khasras to be correct, 
and was much puzzled to account for the difference, when it occurred to me to mea- 
sure the jarihs by which the measurements had been effected, and it was then explain-* 
ed, as on an examination of thoni 11 jaribs were found to be several inches too long, 
and on a calculation they were found to give a decrease varying from 2 to 4 and 
4^ per oeut., and an average of about 3 per cent.'' 

The area now returned as revenue free is 77,1 89 acres, or about 120 square miles; 

this is 9 per cent, of the whole area. The Muttra pargana 
W n*;Tenue free. ^^ith 19-6 per cent, and 21 whole villages revenue free 

stands first; next comes Chhdta with 13*4 per cent, and 14 
whole villages paying no revenue to Groiernment ; Mah6ban has 101 per cent, and 
14 whole villiges muafi, Mat is the only other ])argana with an entire village released, 
this pHrgana has 3-7 per cent, revenue free. Tlie proportions in the other pargaoas 
are--.Sahj>au '7 percent , Sidabad 5, Kosi '1 and Noh Jhll '7, As no measuremenU 
were mude at last settlement of the entire revenue-free estates the changes cannot be 
noted; but during the currency ot it, besides the numerous small patches that ware 
resumed, three whole villages, Jagdispur, Jataura, Nagla Mir Bulaki, have been resumed 
in Miibdban ; Aurangabad (for mutiny), Aruki, Urpur, Tehra, Ahliaganj, Dhaurera 
Kota, and Jhapra in Muttra ; Syara in Chhata, and llauli Quzar and JarAra in Mat; 
while Mundesi of Muttra and Ajhai Bazurg of Chh&ta, which were resumed at last 
settlement, were after that date released by the Special Commission. At this settlement 
the re8umpti.)ns have been very few and confined to small patches and the village of 
Bhagausa of Muttra. 

The total under this hoad is 6-1 per cent, of the whole area. A very small pro- 

(0 Barren wa.te. ^''''^'''''' ^^ ^^'^' ^"« P^"" ^ent, of the whole, is covered with 

houses, -8 per cent, occupied by water (not including, of course, 
the bed of the Jumna), and A3 i>er cent, barren waste. The greater part of the barren 
waste is Jumna ravines ; on the left bank of the river are a few slightly usarish 
patches, but there are no usar plains in the district. 

The area under groves is very insignificant, being 4,120, or -5 per cent, of the 

(rf) GroyeB. . '''^''^^ '*''^*- ^^^ *'"« ^^^^ statistics of the last settlement are 

more imperfect than for any other; they fail entirelv in Mahi- 
ban, Muttra, ChhAta, and Kosi; while in Mat-Noh Jbil, where only 6 acres are 
retarded under groves, the entry seems doubtful ; oddly enough, it was here mixed up 
with forts and nalas. In Sj^hpau the area has risen from 81 acres to 223, and in 
Sdlabad from 218 acres to ^96 acres. 

•5 per cent, r f the area is recorded as culturable waste and 9 per cent, as fal- 

, , p ,, , , , *^'^- S^^'» ^1^« culturable waste and the fallow are largest in 

and fallow. ^^" ^""> where the former is 12 7 per cent, and the latter 3-6 

per cent, of the area. This arises chiefly from the Noh Jbil 
itself and partly from the large hhadar area. The other parg:mas stand as follows :— 

Culinrable waste. Fallow. 

ptrceni. per cent, 
8«bpaii ... _ ^ ... 41 ^j 

Sidabad ... ... ,^ ^ g.^ .^ 

Mah^ban ^. ^. .., _ ^.^ .^ 

Afuttra ... ^. „, .„ 9 s .q 

^hil-ta ... ... ,^, ^^^ g.g ,^ 

Mat 



•*• *** Ml ..M 



8*7 a 

70 ti 
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The tah^ilfl with the largest area of kh4dar have, of courae, the greatest area of 
ctdtarable waste and of fallow land. Much of the fallow in the Jumna valley is very 
precarious, and though the bqSI is good, the crop and even the land is liable to be swept 
away by the river. In the uplands the area of cnlturable fallow is nowhere large, 
but consists of patches isolated in the centre of cultivation. The changes under this, 
head, during the period of settlement, are too nearly connected with the following to 
be discussed separately. 

There are two previous periods for which I have statistics— namely, last settle- 
CD Increase In cnltira- ment and the revision of records. The measurement of this 
^^^^' last took place from 1848 to 18.50, and, therefore, it marks, 

roughly speaking, the end of the first third of the period of settlement The follow- 
ing statement shows the rise per cent, for each pargana :— - 

Ptretnlag^ of rise from Perantagt of rise from hut 

$€itkm9Ht to rMittom HtiUnunt to ihi§ one. 

Mhpaa .•• .». •« S ^ ff 

B4dabad ... «• ••• S It 

Mattra ..t «• ••• IS 27 

Chh&ta ,M •.. ••• IS S9 

Kosi ••• MM ••• ••• S# 

J&Mv tt« ••• fM lO IS 

In Mah&ban the statistics of part of the villages only have been found ; they 
give a rise of 11 per cent, in the cultivation from the settlement to the revision, and 
of 6 per cent, since : this is probably closely approximate to the average of the tahsiL 
The returns of 1847 and 1852 cannot be compared with the present ones on account 
of the changes under all heads from the resumption of revenue-fee lands; but after a 
careful review of the returns of the latter year as compared with those of the former, 
Ulr. Alexander concluded that in the five years the caltivated area had risen by 9 per 
cent, over the whole district. The variations in the increase during the whole term 
of settlement have been great in the different parganas, but the rise has been great- 
est in those on the right bank of the river. One similarity, however, runs through 
the whole — the greater part of the increase in all cases took place in the first third of 
the period of settlement. 

The irrigation statistics, similarly treated, show the opposite result. The greatest 

increase has been in tbe last two-thirds of the settlement, and 
the proportion is much greater than the mere longer lapse of 
time would account for. The explanation is probably simple^ and is, I think, that when 
first the burdens of the new settlement were imposed, they were met by breaking up 
the waste land ; but as the margin of waste got smaller,^ presumably only the worst 
lands, which would hardly pay the cost of cultivation, were left untilled. Population 
still pressed harder on the land, and recourse was had to some other means of increas- 
ing its productiveness. Galtivation became closer and more careful and irrigation 
extended. The changes proportionally in the irrigated area from Ia£t settlement to 
now have been— 



Urgana. 




Proportion 


al change 


in 


irr {gated 


area 


from 


Proportional rite in irrigated area 








tettlement to 


rtoiMion, 






Jrom 


latt settlement to now. 






IncreMe per cent. 




Decrease per cent. 




Percentage. 


Sahpau 


• M 


•»• 








11 






20 


Sadabad 


••• 


10 








••• 






36 


Mattra 


t«« 


8 








a*. 






108 


Chh&ta 


»•« 


64 








••• 






Ul 


Koii 


»•• 


... 








■ •• 






63 



M4t ... 14 . ••• 71 

In Mah&ban the rise from revision to now has been 64 per cent. S&hpau is tbe 
only pargana in which the area recorded at last settlement as irrigated was more than 
that recorded at the revision of records ; S&hpau also is the only pargana in which Mr. 
Tyler's assessments were very heavy. It would seem, therefore, as if in that pargana 
some eiror in the statistics then prepared had been committed. 

22 
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Since 1847 there have been seren enumerations of the people, not inoluding the one 

made at the present settlement, which, not being a contempo- 

InoTMie in population. . . j .... j x i xu- • j xi. 

raneoas one, is not admitted to oompanson. In this period the 

transfer of pargana Jalesar to ^gra has been the only change of area, bnt as I can ex- 

dnde the population of that pargana from all save the census of 1851, I propose to do 

so and to leave out of count the enumeration of that year, whi<3i is of less importance 

as there is one both for 1850 and 1853. 

The first census was not a contemporaneous enumeration, but an attempt to get at 
roughly what the population of the district was. 

Mr. £. Thornton, Collector of the district, forwarded the statistics on Ist Septem- 
ber, 1847, with the following remarks : — ^^It was found expedient to make a new cen- 
sus of the whole population in the district This was elSected by the tabsild&rs, and 
ihey found an actual census more convenient and accurate than the plan suggested in 
the circular letter of ^2nd October, 1846. The towns of Muttra and Bindraban, how- 
OTor, are exceptions to what I have above stated. In the former I carried on an actual 
census through eighteen of the muhallas, but not wishing to postpone the report any 
longer, and having recently made an accurate enumeration of the houses while effecting 
a revision of the ohaukidari assessment under Begulation XXII. of 1816, I applied to 
the number of houses of the remaining eight muhallas the average obtained by dividing 
the ascertained population of the eighteen muhallas into the ascertained number of 
houses. The population of Bindraban has been given from the census made in 1844 
by the Magistrate, with a slight modification which was now thought necessary." 

This return was not considered satisfactory, and, being sent back, was returned, 
after revision, on 14th April, 1848 ; this revision increased the total population ( includ- 
ing Jalesar) by 15,583. In forwarding the revised statement Mr. Thornton remarks : — 

'^ The revision was commenced during the last cold season. While encamped in 
a pargana, I employed whoever might be available at the time to make a fresh enume- 
ration of the population in as many villages as could be got through. The tahsild&rs 
were afterwards ordered to continue the process according to their means and leisure. 
I made it well understood that these officers would incur no blame were the second 
process to bring*to light errors in the former one, and I believe there has been no attempt 
to produce fictitious correspondence between the results of the two enumerations." 
The abstract of this census is as follows:— 

BinduM. MuhammadanB* Toimf. 

S4S,66S 40,017 583,705 

As the cultivated area is given ( including mu&fi ) as 627,466 acres, or roughly 980 
square miles, this gives, then, a density to the square mile of cultivation of 595. Omii- 
ting Kursanda, which owed its place to its numerous outlying hamlets, the following 
towns are given as having more than 5,000 persons : — 

UQttrft ••• ••• ••• #•• tM •«• 49y67S 

Bindraban ••• ••« ••• m. m. 19,775 

KOSl ••• tat M« Mt #•• ••• ll|7ll 

ftliair ^ ••• ttt •*• *•• M« tM . 6,927 

The next enumerations were made on December 31st, 1849, and again on December 
Slst, 1850, by Mr. B. Alexander, then Collector. His method of procedure was as fol- 
lows : — " The plan pursued was to have the form translated and put in each patw&ri*s 
hands by the 25 th of December, and the tahsildar was desired to provide that, through the 
kanungos and other officers, every patwari should be acquainted with paras. 1 37 to 143 of 
the printed circular. Where more than one village was under one patwdri, the enumeration 
in the second village was to be made through his gomashta ; when neither of them could 
he present at a particular village or nagla, the enumeration was directed to be made by 

the lambardar, or trader or pandit, if there resident ; on failure of such residents a 

— ^^■~— ^— ^— ^— ^^— ^^— ^— ^^^-^^-^— ^^— ^ ' ' ^^_^^^^^^^^^^^ 

* Prpbabl^ a mistake for Chhi^ 
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Uhftili official or chapraai who was able to read and write was to be sent to supply the 
information and enter it into the form. The assistance of the Magistrate was obtained 
in securing the census in towns, through the chaukidars and muhalladdrs. As many 
officers as could be spared from the tahsil office were sent on the same day to part&l, or 
test, the enumeration in different villages ; and as the assistance of police jamad&rs and 
muharrirs was obtained for the testing, very few villages were left <¥ith the census not 
tested." The abstract of the results is as follows : — 

Bindut. Muhammadans, Total 



8l8t December, 1849 
Ditto, 1860 



••« 



••■ 



••• 



«M 



••• 



601.569 
630,831 



47,621 
48,189 



649,080 
678,620 



The next census was the general one taken on 1st January, 1853. This census 
was taken by Mr. Alexander, and his procedure did not differ from that he adopted in 
the censuses of 1849 and 1850. The abstract of this statement is as follows:— 

Hindutm Muhammtuians, Total, 

668,489 66,023 718,612 

Of the increase about 9,200 is due to the inclusion of the cantonment population which 
had been excluded from all previous enumerations. The cultivated area is given as 
(including mu&fi) 718,512 acres, or 1,061 square miles, so that the density in 1853 of 
the population was 677 to the square mile of cultivation. Excluding villages whose 
position is due to the inclusion of the population of hamlets, the following places had 
then over 5,000 inhabitants. 



Mattra 

Bindrabon 

Kosi 

Hahiban 

Gobardhan 

Chh&ta 

Shergarh 



••t 



M« 



#•• 



••• 



••• 



••« 



••# 



•«»■ 



••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


• •• 


—9 


M* 


••• 


•«• 


••• 


• •• 


•M 


••• 



•«• 



M* 



M* 



••• 



■ •a 



• •* 



M« 



tM 



••• 



• •• 



66,749 
26^30 
12,625 
7,623 
7,068 
6.981 
6,665 



From 1853 there was po census till the general one of January lOth, 1865. During 
this period the district suffered severely from epidemics of cholera and small-pox in 
1856 and 1858, the mutiny of 1857, with the depopulation of several Giijar villages, and, 
finally, the great famine of 1861 ; the population was, therefore, found to have decreased 
over per 7 cent Hindus had suffered more severely than Muhammadans. The abstract 
of the result is — 



Hindu*, 


JHuhammadam. 


£uratiaH8, 


Eurcpeans, 


ToiaL 


618,187 


64,833 


69 


698 


668,187 



The cultivated area, including muufi, at this time was 676,175 acres, or 1,056 square 
miles, which gives a density of 632 to the square mile of cultivation. The places with 
a population of over 5,000 are the following :— 



Mnttra 


••« 


• •* 


M« 


••• 


• •• 


• •• 


67,448 


Bindraban 


•M 


• •• 


• •• 


».« 


••. 


.«« 


21,600 


Kosi 


••• 


••• 


Mt 


•«. 


.«• 


••• 


12,410 


JMahaban 


• •• 


••• 


• •• 


••• 


•«• 


••• 


6,933 



Chh&ta 



••« 



••• 



••• 



6,060 



The last general contemporaneous enumeration was that of January 19th, 1872, 

Hindus, Mukammadans and othtrs, TotaL 

671,660 67,920 729,680 

The cultivated area was then 697,089 acres, or 1,089 square miles; the density of 
the'population was, therefore, in 1872, 669 to the square mile of cultivation. The 
towns with a population of over 5,000 are the following : — 



Mnttra 


•#• 


••• 


• •# 


■M 


•«• 


••« 


69,281 


Bindraban 


••« 


#•• 


••• 


••• 


..« 


M« 


20,860 


Kon 


#«• 


tM 


• • • 


•M 


••• 


•.. 


12,770 


Mahiban 


••• 


••• 


••« 


••• 


• •. 


••• 


6,930 


Chbita 


••• 


M« 


•M 


• •• 


••• 


••• 


6,720 


^her^arh 


• M 


»•» 


»M 


»»• 


fM 


«•• 


6,805 
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The population, therefore, from 1848 to 1872, or in 24 years, had riien by 145,875, 
or 25 per cent. ; and comparing the popnUtion with the cultivation we find that the 
former was 13 per cent, more dense as compared with the latter than it had been 24 years 
beforo. The facts^ therefore, support the assumption that during the period of the settle* 
ment the population has risen 80 per cent, or by nearly one-third. In so agricultural 
a district, where manufactures and industries of all kinds are wanting, the limit of 
density that the land can hear must some time be reached. Measures, like the introduc- 
tion of the Agra Canal, will extend the limit for a time, but for a time only. The con- 
tinuous growth of the population, therefore, though it may be a sign of present prosperity, 
is not to be viewed with equanimity. 

From the pecularities of the tenures in the Cis-Jumna parganas of this district^ 
Biae in all-round rent- and the almost entire absence of any real rent transactions, I 
'*^®' have abandoned any attempt to trace fluctuations in the rent- 

rates there. In the Trans-Jumna parganas the earliest rent-rates we have are the crop 
rates given by Mr. Boulderson in 1815 as being the customary pargana rates for all 
lands held under direct management ; but as, he adds, that these rents ^' are much heavier 
than can possibly be levied from any but the very best land in the very best state oF 
cultivation,: and a consequent reduction invariably takes place in the total demand 
against a ryot under the head of ndbtidj^' these rents are of no value. Coming to the last 
settlement we find an entire absence of any records of any rents at aU, and the first 
trustworthy statements we have are the khatiaunis of the revision of records which were 
prepared from 1848 to 1850. These records were verified and are presumably accurate, 
but unfortunately, from the extensive destruction of them during the mutiny in the Mat 
tahsil, they could not be utilized there. Comparing tlie rents then paid in S&dabad, 
Sahpau, and Mah&ban with those current before this settlement began, we have the 
following result : — 



Period. 






1 


Tenui area 
in acrei. 


Rest. 


Rate. 


Bevision of reoor^ ««• 
Preparation of rough records now 


... 


■It 


130,173 
162,317 


Ui. 

619,989 
747,6511 


3-9»« 

4-909 



that is, a rise on the all-round rate of 22*91 per cent The rise has, however, 
been very uneven. Thus in S&hpau it has only been 12 per cent., while in Siida- 
bad it has been 24 per cent., and in Mah&ban 25 per cent. There are reasons for 
believing that the rental of the revision of records in S&hpau is abnormally heavy, 
as the rentals recorded in the patw^ris* papers make out an actual fall in the 
rent-rate up to about 18G2. This all-round rate does not, however, show 

the whole rise in bond fide rent transactions, as it includes the case of tenants 
with ' a right of ' occupancy whose rents are affected by many considerations ; 

the rents of tenants without a right of occupancy shows more accurately what -may 

be called the rent-rate in the open market. Taking these classes separately we find 

the rise is as follows : — 



Pargana. 



Rile per cent, in the all-round 

rent-rate of tenants with a 

right of occnpancj. 



Sahpan 
Sadabad ... 
BJah&baD »«• 



••• 
••• 
••• 



••• 



11 
IS 
10 



Rise per cent, in the all-roaod 

rent-rate of tenants without 

a right of occupancy. 



IS 
2S 
4S 



In Mah&ban the prevalence of dharhachh keeps down the rise in the rentals of 
right of occupancy tenants. Bemembering the abnormal condition of the small par- 
gana of Sdhpau, these figures, I consider, justify the conclusion that the all-round rent 
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rate has, in the part of tbe district at least to which these statistics refer, risen from 
25 to 30 per <^nt, since the revision of records — that is in about 28 years. It remains 
to be decided whether this rise has been spread evenly over the whole period, or whe- 
ther the rise has been greater in any particular part of it. Here we may utilize the 
recorded rentals ; these rentals are useless for enquiry as to the actual rent-rate of any 
given period as they are vitiated by so much inaccuracy and concealment ; but these 
errors eounterbalance each other, and the rent-rates of different years, when compared, 
show roughly the relative percentages of rise, though none are in themselves accurate 
in showing the real rent realized. The following are the recorded rentals in S6hpau, 
84dabad, Mah&ban and Mat — 



Fasll year. 


Area. 


Bent. 


Bate. 


Bise per cent. 


1364 ••• ••• M* tM 

■ •7* •#• ■•• ••• ••• 

i*8v ««« .•« «•• aa. 


Acres. 

S48.286 
S63»397 
279,621 


Bs. 

9,89.939 ' 
10,19,671 
ri,€4,995 


Bs. 

3-786 
8-844 
4'278 


1*6 
12*9 



Here, then, all the rise is practically concentrated in the last 10 years. The 
details of the parganas vary greatly in their proportion of rise, but in this respect they 
all agree that by far the larger proportion of it has occurred within the latter portion 
ef the period. 

The details are:— 

'B&hpaa— 6 per cent, in 16 years ; there was a fall of 8 per cent, in the first 6 years aad a zis« 
of 9 per cent, {n the last ten. 

■Sadabad— 13 per cent, in 17 years, of which II per cent, in the last ten. 

Mahaban— 91 per cent, in 90 years, of which 15 per cent, in the last ten. 

■ 

M&t— so per cent, in 90 years, of which 99 per cent, in the last tea. 

We may, therefore, add to the conclusion I have arrived at before this, that of 
the rise of the rent- rate of from 25 to 30 per cent, two-thirds at least has occurred 
^thin the last 10 years of the period. The cause of this lies in part in a fact which 
I have already pointed out. The first effect of the rise of the demand at the last set- 
tlement was to bring fresh land under the plough ; irrigation increased at the same 
time, but more slowly ; by the revision, however, the limit of the culturable fallow had 
been nearly reached, and then the pressure of the population compelled more recourse to 
irrigation to improve the outturn. The breaking up of the fallow by bringing inferior 
Jands under cultivation lowers the general rent-rate, the increase of irrigation by 
improving the quality of what is under cultivation raises it. It took time, however, for 
the landlords to adapt their rents to the new state of affairs, and it was not until some 
years after irrigation began to spread that the effect of it on the rent-rates could be 
traced- But other causes have been at work : the great rise in the price of agricultural 
produce within the last 14 or 15 years, arising chiefly from the great improvements in 
all means of communication, have had their effect, if not in raising rents, at all events 
in enabling higher rents to be paid. 

The canal has been so recently started in this district that, as yet, it has had no 
Effect of the canal in effect on the rent-rate. The rate of rent of any land is the 
raising rente. result of a compromise — the landlord trying to get the greatest 

amount that he can, and the tenant seeking to obtain his land as cheaply as possible. 
Where, therefore, there is no market standard of value, the introduction of a new ele- 
ment in the calculation, as the canal, unsettles the old relations, and it is a matter of 
time for the new oned to regain a standard of equilibrium. 



There are two sets of prices in this district. They are the prices which govern 

the transactions in the open market — that is the bazar prices—* 
and those which govern the transactions between grain-dealers 

23 
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and the prodnoers or the harrest prices. Between the two there mast necessarilj he 
ft difference representing the profit to the grain-dealer after his purchase and the pay- 
ing for the oost of carriage to the market. So much profit is perfectlj legitimate ; 
but the grain-dealing class composes a guild or fraternity to which not only no ooi- 
sider not of the caste can get admittance, but which also monopolizes the money-Ieiid- 
ing or banking trade. Thus the members, be they Buniyas or zamindars, can compel 
the producer, who lives solely by the advances they grant him, to bring his produce to 
their shops and preveut him getting the full open market value for his goods. The 
cultivator is, therefbre, not only crippled by the heavy interest he has to pay, but also 
by the low prices he is compelled to take for his produce. The harvest rates whidi 
I am about to give are those given in Mr. Allen^s Jalesar settlement report as the 
prices obtaining ^' for delivery" from 1813 to 1834 for wheat and barley, and those ob- 
taining among the Bajna Baniyas since the year 1835 for six of the chief staples c^ the 
district — wheat, barley, gram and bejhar or barley and gram mixed for the spring 
crops, and cotton and juar apd also mung for the autumn crops ; these harvest rates 
are those settled on the 3rd of the light half of Baisakh for the rabi past and on the 
10th of the light half of Kuwar for the kharif to come. These Bajna rates are very 
fairly representative of those obtained by the cultivators generally. In red are 
printed those exceptional years in which, as we know, there have been certain exterior 
circumstances which have influenced the market. These are the famines and searoi- 
ties of 1813, 1818 to 1820, 1825 to 1827, 1837-38, 1860-61, 1868-69, and the mutiny 
of 1857-58. 



JSarv€9t prices of wheat and harUy from 1813 to 1834 /or the Muitra dielriet in 

sirs obtainable for the rupee. 







Year. 

• 




Wheat. 

75J 


Barley. 






Year., 




WlMSt. 


Barlcf. 


1815 


M» 


•*• 


• • 


94i 


18S4 


• M 


•■« 


••• 


Mi 


•4 


ISU 


••• 


••• 


• •• 


SO 


76* 


1826 


M« 


••• 


•«« 


39 


4S 


1S16 


••• 


M« 


••• 


fl9) 


Ml 


1826 


•«• 


•«• 


M« 


87 


68 


ISIS 


••• 


•M 


• •• 


5t 


7ft» 


1827 


m* 


••% 


t«. 


2Ti 


39 


1911 


••• 


•«» 


u* 


ki 


to 


ists 


»»k 


•Ml 


•^ 


a»i 


m 


)81S 


•1« 


«M 


• •• 


19 


27J 


1819 


••• 


• •« 


•m 


S3 


•*» 


1819 


••• 


M« 


M« 


SI) 


28 • 


1830 


••• 


••• 


••• 


«* 


Ml 


IdSO 


•«• 


M» 


••• 


SO 


27J 


1831 


#•• 


••• 


•*• 


40| 


jot 


ISSl 


••• 


• *• 


••• 


86 


S3 


1888 


99» 


• «• 


• • • 


*•» 


M 


1SS9 


••• 


• M 


••• 


4«) 


86 1 


1888 


• •• 


• •• 


■ •• 


41 


S* 


isis 


••• 


••• 


••• 


82 


40J 


1834 


••• 


tM 


••• 


M) 


w» 



Harvest prices in the Bajna market from 1835 to 1876 in sirs obtainable for tie 

rupee. 





Tear. 




9aiii. 


KUAMtW^ 




Wheat. 


Barley. 


Gram. 


Bejhar. 


UDcleaned 
cotton. 


Juar. 


MVBf. 


1835 


»•• 


••• 


46 


70 


68 


•74 


16 


60 


46 


1838 


•tf 


••• 


41* 


60 


66 


•74 


16 


60 


40 


1937 


M# 


M» 


14 


17 


w 


181 


18 


1)0 


15 


1638 


••• 


•t« 


19 


23 


81 < 


98 


18i 


60 


451 


1839 


• •• 


t»« 


40 


60 


46 


474 


14 


60 


40 


1840 


• •• 


••• 


35 


m 


471 


60 


16 


46 


8T 


1841 


• •• 


■•• 


86 


m 


46 


47 


14 


40 


40 
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t 


• 




Rabi. 




KflARfV. 






Wheat. 


Barlfj. 


Gran. 


Bejhar. 


Uccleaned 
cottoa. 


Jur. 


MOBg. 


IMS 


••• 


■•• 


34 


«4 


46 


46 


18 


85 


89 


1848 


tM 


tai 


84 


67| 


521 


57 


14 


40 


37) 


1844 


••« 


••• 


M 


57i 


55 


60 


18} 


60 


49 


1848 


••• 


•r 


40 


80 


m 


89 


15 


55 


50 


1846 


• ■• 


•M 


40 


65 


50 


59| 


99 


59) 


50 


1847 


• •• 


••• 


86 


47* 


45 


46 


99) 


50 


50 


1848 


• •« 


••• 


86 


60 


*74 


48 


18 


«» 


40 


1849 


• •• 


••• 


60 


80 


76 


m 


20 


60 


55 


I860 


••• 


••• 


66* 


106 


55 


80 


16 


80 


4S 


1861 


• M 


••• 


80 


65 


60 


60 


17 


65 


M 


iMt 


••• 


••• 


86 


59) 


40 


45 


90 


85 


88 


1863 


••• 


••• 


88 


56 


50 


51 


17 


85 


U 


1864 


••• 


••• 


80 


45 


37* 


40 


90 


40 


85 


1866 


• •• 


*•• 


46 


70 


*n 


60 


18 


60 


65 


1866 


• •• 


•M 


37 


50 


87 


40 


15 


60 


45 


1857 


•ft 


•»• 


40 


60 


60 


60 


13 


40 


»n 


1858 


• M 


• •• 


32 


60 


50 


50 


11 


45 


45 


1868 


• •■ 


••• 


3t 


42| 


41 


49 


10* 


40 


40 


16G0 


Ml 


>•• 


85 


35 


85 


35 


10 


12 


19 


18G1 


* 


•t« 


16 


90 


SO 


SO 


11 


86 


30 


1868 


■•• 


• •• 


40 


46 


50 


50 


8 


40 


40 


1888 


••• 


••• 


85 


86 


89 


88 


5 


80 


80 


1864 


■ M 


• •• 


98 


88 


39 


83 


8| 


«H 


89i 


1865 


M* 


••• 


94 


88 


81 


89 


9h 


38 


82 


1868 


'••* 


Mf 


94 


89* 


80 


89A 


18* 


34 


85 


188? 


t** 


••t 


981 


88 


81 


89 


19t 


88 


»n 


186g 


• •• 


f** 


32 


46 


44 


45 


T 


19 


18 


1669 


•f« 


!•• 


15 


91 


20 


21 


6 


SO 


?« 


1870 


••• 


••• 


20 


80 


90 


80 


10 


89 


88 


1871 


•f* 


•M 


SO 


49 


40 


41 


H 


85 


80. 


1878 


••• 


«. 


96 


86 


80 


39 


10 


98 


98 


1878 


••• 


••• 


94 


39 


31 


39 


10 


80 


99 


1874 


0«* 


••• 


99| 


88 


98 


98 


11 


9T 


98. 


1876 


!•• 


• •• 


98 


871 


85 


87 


10 


82 


80 


1876 


••• 


0M 


89 


43 


40 


49i 


101 


40 


40 










1 


1 







Those harvest prices may, for the sake of oomparison, be divided into three periods* 
The first is up to the great famine of 1837-38, and, omitting the exceptional years, 
inolndes 17 years. The second is from the great famine to the mutiny, a period of 18 
years. The third is from the mutiny to now^ a period which, excluding the exceptional: 
years, embraces 14 years. The average prices of the three periods have been : — 

WhMt. Barley, Oram, Bejhar. Uncleaned Juar, Mung., 

cotton. 



Ifi period ... 41*4 


58«a 


••• 


•^. 


... 


••• 


Mfl 


9nd period ... 39*4 


58*9 


48*7 


53*8 


17-1 


46*9 


49*8 


8rd period ... 26*7 


36*8 


88'5 


35-4 


10*0 


38'8 


39-5 



The rise of price in the third period has, therefore, been per cent. : — 

On ffte \9t period. Onthelni period* 



Whesi 


••• 


*•*. 


... 


• .. 


55 


Barl^ 


••• 


••• 


*•• 


•t« 


65 


Gram 


•M. 


••• 


••t 


..« 


— 


B«]har 


••• 


•M . 


••• 


.•• 


••• 


9nclean6d oottoa 


M* 


••• 


••• 


••• 


J.oar 


•M 


•M 


••• 


•«• 


t«« 


Mw^ 


tM 


Mf 


••^ 


••« 


•••. 



Mfl 

.«• 

45 
59 

71 
38 

81, 
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The rise in prices in the second period was very small ; taking wheat, it has never 
been in fact, so cheap daring the whole time as it was in 1850 during this second period. 
A diagram brings out the range of prices very markedly. In no year since the mntiuy 
has wheat been cheaper than 40 sirs for the rupee, whereas it was so in 13 years before 
that time. In only 5 years since the mutiny has it been cheaper than 30 sirs for th^ 
mpee, whereas in only one year before that time, not being an exceptional year^ was it so 
dear. The low rise in the price of kharif grains, especially mung, is noteworthy, foxr 
thev are but little exported, and their price is not so affected by improvements in th^ 
means of transport as the rabi grains. 

The market prices from 1813 to 1835 for wheat, barley, and gram are those givea 
by Mr. Allen in his Jalesar settlement report as ruling in the Muttra market ; those fron. 
1843 have been abstracted from the books of the Muttra grain-sellers for wheat and gram, 
and giye the prices on which the yearly balance of sales is made up, and therefore repre- 
sent very fairly the average prices of the year. In these also the exceptional years are 
printed in red. 

Batar prices in the Muttra market oftoheaiy barley^ and gram from 1813 to 1835 in 

sirs obtainable for the rupee. 



Tear. 


1813 


M« 


1814 


•M 


1S16 


••• 


1818 


• •• 


1817 


■ •• 


1818 


• ■ • 


1819 


*■• 


1630 


• M 


isai 


•M 


18SS 


— 


1898 


.•■ • 


1884 


M* 



*•• 
••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••I 

•«• 

••• 

•*. 

••• 

••• 



Wbeat. 


Barley. 


Qr.ni. 


91 


8li 


S3 


m 


ni 


»7) 


*H 


•U 


46) 


M4 


se 


40) 


t6| 


s» 


SO) 


SI 


^K 


23i 


I8i 


»■» 


23) 


18i 


SI) 


S2) 


u 


46 


S«) 


»l 


46 


as 


M) 


96) 


43) 


as 


40) 


4»4 



Year. 



1825 

1826 

ISS!? 

18S8 

1829 

1880 

1881 

1888 

188a 

1834 

1885 



••• 
••• 

•M 

••• 
•.« 
••• 
«.. 
••• 
• •• 
Mi 



••• 



... 



••• 



••• 



••• 



• •• 



•■• 



Wheal. 


Barlej. 


96 


31 


SO 


. S6| 


10) 


35 1 


31) 


48 


881 


61ft 


»7 


50| 


89 


45 


41 


50| 


sil 


45 


97 


40 


36 


59 



Giam. 

S2 

26 

86 

46 

66i 

61| 

4S 

61 

4Si 

81 

46 



Bazar prieee of wheat and gram in the Muttra market from 1843 in sire obtainable 

for the rupee^ 



Tear. 



184S 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1869 
1858 
1854 
1855 
a«56 
1857 
1868 
1859 



•t. 



••• 



••t 

t«6 

• M 

• •• 

• •f 

• •• 

• ** 



••• 
•t* 
•«• 
t.« 

»• • 
••• 
••• 
••• 
• •• 
••• 
f 
••• 
... 
•t« 



t*« 



... 



.*• 



»•• 



•M 



••t 



••t 



.•# 



••. 



••• 



••« 



m 



... 



..I 



%•• 



Wheat 


Gram. 


181 


S5 


88 


85 


84 


40 


39 


44 


80^ 


34 


95 


95| 


86 


41 


44 


60 


43 


52| 


32 


84 


96 


97 


99 


98 


41 


47 


81 


88 


89 


65 


37 


54 


98 


49 







Tear. 




Wheal. 


1660 


M' 


••• 


• *« 


11 


1861 


.•• 


••• 


• •• 


13i 


1869 


.«« 


••• 


.*• 


83 


1863 


.«• 


».. 


t«. 


95 


1864 


»•. 


••• 


M« 


99 


1865 


••• 


••• 


•M 


18 


1866 


• *• 


—9 


• • • 


18 


1867 


• t« 


•«« 


t.» 


99 


I86S 


f 1 • 


• •• 


l«t 


15 



1869 
1870 

1871 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 



..« 
••« 
... 
••• 
••• 



»— 



t.f 



••• 



t«. 



•*• 



«•» 



Gram. 



13 
15 
41 
33 
80 
92 
96 
39 

16i 

II 
18 

94 

91 
90 
99 

3e 



Taking the same three periods^ the ayerage bazar prices have heen— * 

Wheat Gram, Barky, 



1st period 

9nd 

srd 



11 



••• 



MS 



•*• 



••s 


32*5 


48*5 


•«• 


39*0 


97^5 


•«• 


999 


984 



47'9 



«»t 
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Herd, again, the rise in prices daring the second period was very smaDs the whole 
almost has been confined to the last term. Comparing the prices that have rnled sinee 
the mutiny with those before the great famine, we find that wheat has risen 42 per 
cent, in price, and gram 63 per cent. In this district^ therefore, the cultivator is not 
only getting his share in the rise of prices generally, but is also gradually forcing the 
baniya to give him a better price for his produce ; for^ whereas bazar rates have risen 
for wheat only 42 per cent., the harvest rates have risen 55 per cent. The difference 
between harvest rates and bazar rates for this grain was 27 per cent, for the first 
period, 23 per cent for the second, and only 17 per cent, for the third. It must take 
time for the benefits of the competition in the export trade to filter down to the culti- 
vator, guarded and hedged as he is by custom and long-standing obligations, but in a 
longer or shorter time it must reach him. The harvest prices of cotton in this district 
during the American war are instructive in the extreme as showing how the baniya's 
hand must be forced by a stimulated market. As the general result of this investiga- 
tion it is proved that the whole riito in prices has been since the mutiny, and that, as 
compared with last settlement, the cultivator can now get 50 per cent more all round 
for his produce. 

Over 344,160 acres I have been able to ascertain the actual prices paid for the 

Increase in the seHing transfer of land. Precaution has been taken to exclude from 

Taine of Und m shown by ^j^jg gtatcjient the cases where fictitious values to defeat the 

the prices reabsed at trans- 
fer, right of pre-emption or for other causes have been attached to 

the land transferred. The term of the expired settlement has for purposes of com- 

parison been divided into three periods — that from the last settlement to' the revision 

of records, from the revision of records to the mutiny, and from the mutiny to thid 

settlement. The transfers have been divided into permanent or sales, and temporary or 

mortc^ages. The permanent transfers are further subdivided into voluntary or private 

sales and forced or sales under execution of Civil Court decrees or for arrears of Qov- 

emment revenue. 



Kind of transfer. 



Total area 
alienated 



Price paid. 



Average 

price per 

acre. 



Revenue of 



Average 
purchase- 



area trans- money per 



ferred« 



rupee of 
revenue. 



1st ptriodf last s^tlement to the revision of records. 



Private sale 
Auction sale 
Mortgage 



Private sale 
Auction sale 
Mortgage 



Private sale 
Auction sale' 
Mortgage 



... 
... 

• a. 



• • • 
••• 



Acres. 


Ks. 


Bs. 


Rs. 


S9,768 


1,02,603 


8 44 


63,173 


Sl,361 


89,SdS 


9-86 


63,085 


S6,460 


3,37,482 


S-9 


1)84,234 



ind period, revision of records to the mutinjf. 






••• 

• •• 



15,619 

4,964 

19,987 



1,29,042 

28,146 

1,60,298 



8-26 
5»67 
7-78 



39,423 
11,806 
41,698 



9rd period, mutintu^ to conclusion of the expired settlement. 



..I 



••• 
•.I 



67,467 


9,43,602 


1398 


1,22.363 


16.869 


1,36,358 


8-69 


28,678 


73,375 


8,91,696 


1215 


1,22.763 



Rs. 
1 92 

1*66 
1*83 



3*98 
2*38 
3*61 



7-71 
4-77 
726 



The prices obtained at forced sales are naturally far below those obtained at 
voluntary ones, and, judging from these figures, the difference has increased instead of 
diminished as the value of land has risen. The sums lent on mortgage are curiously 
near those paid for purchases, and in one period were even greater. This I attribute 
to the fact that in many cases mortgages are merely inoipient sales ; and also that some- 
times the sum for wliich land is mortgaged is merely the aggregate of book-debts 
which are themselves largely made up of interest at high rates, so that the amount for 
which the land is finally mortgaged does not represent a sum v^hichhas really changed 
hands. Private sales are, therefore, the only trustworthy guide in gauging the value 
of land and, judging by it, it is clear ho^ enormously that value has risen during the 

24 
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^mtencj of the last ieiilement ; in faet, iti ralae in the last period was jiut 300 per 
ci»nt. higher than it was in the first, the second period marking nearly the mean 
between the two extremes. Taking the tahsils in the order of the valae of the land as 
judged b/ these statistics I find them to be, commencing with the most yalnable««* 



1. Hit. 


4. Mabiban. 


S. K<mL 


S. CbhaU. 


a. Sadftbad. 


S. Mattra, 



Kit owes its position to the lightness of the expired demand ; in Kosi land has 
been in a certain sense a monopoly, so few hare been the sales. The position of the 
others is much as might have been expected ft'om the character of the country, Muttra 
and Chh&ta differing but little from each other in the relative value of their land, being 
Bs. 1007 per acre in the former as against Bs. 11*23 per acre in the latter. 

The genral characteristics of the natural soils have been already indicated in the 

general description of the district The two main divisions are 
into hangar or uplands, and khadar or Jnmna valley. The latter 
covers (excluding the actual river bed) 59,453 acres, or 93 square miles. 

In the uplands the soils vary from dumat or loam to bhur or sand. Dumat is 
fi)und here and there, especially in M&t, S&dabad, and Kosi. The better descriptions 
are a rich brown in colour, and it varies from this to lighter shades ; and these latter, 
though still excellent, are not quite so fertile. The area of dumat is, however, small as 
compared to that of piliya or light loam, in which there is a Urge admixture of sand 
and which is the prevailing soil. Piliya is, as ite name denotes, rather yellow in colour, 
and it difiers from dumat in that it gets lighter and more workable after rain, whereas 
dumat becomes sticky and greasy* Piliya varies considerably in quality ; the better 
kinds are equal to loan)) the inferior approach more nearly to sand. Clay soil is only 
fonpd in the tar&i or lowlands also known as daharg. It is hard and unyielding, aud, 
except in years of favourable rdinfall, cannot be touched by the native ploughs : gram 
is the favourite crop in it. Bl.tir is pure sand, but the name is also applied to the lighter 
kinds of piliya in which the saod pre< dominates. Pure sand uneven and in hillocks is 
known as p6th. It is worthy of remark how generally, and in fact universally, the 
real bhur and puth are accompanied by lowlyiug tar&i or river beds ; it would seem 
that the action of drainage into such loiivlands is to carry away the alumina from the 
upper soil, leaving only the sandy particles. Where this drainage has been long in 
action and the soil has become pure sand, the force of the wind continuaUy blowing 
in one direction drifts it into sandbeaps, such as are called puth. In the ravines of 
the Jumna locally called hehar the cultivation is not extensive, and the soil, being largely 
mixed with kankar as well as denuded by the drainage, is poor. There are no great 
natural tracts with differing soil divisions in the uplands ; the absence of rivers and 
other striking physical features renders the face of the country singularly uniform. 
When valuing the capabilities of these soils, other points besides their mere productive- 
ness must be weighed ; thus the soils which are pure sand are not only Jess fertile in 
themselves than the various loams and clays, but, from their greater readiness to impart 
moisture and the more rapid drainage from them, they fail in years of scanty rainfall 
and also in years when the early cessation of the rains endangers the sowings for the 
spring crops. In the valley of the Jamna the main soil divisions are much the same as 
in the uplands. Clay is the groundwork of all the firmer soils. In the bed of the Noh 
Jliil and in other places where this soil is subject to the influence of stagnant water, 
this clay remains. Where, however, it is subject to the action of the main stream, the 
vegetable matter in suspension in the water mixes with the clay and produces an 
excellent and rich Rteel-gray loam. In the katris or fertile deposits on the edges of 
the river-bed which are liable to flooding yearly, this is fdundin its highest excellence, 
la the pure Jamna sand of the valley very goad melons are grown. 

These are the main natural soil divisions. The artificial 
.divisions are of two kinds ; 
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The first is into irrigated and dry. Irrigation is from wells, canols, ponds or rivers. 

The irrigation of the Ag^ra Canal, not ha vine: heen taken into 
{«) Irrigated and drj. © > & 

account at assessment, was not recorded ; while the area recorded 

aa irrigated from wells Ia not that actually irrigated in any single year, but is the area 
•of land which is commanded by wells, and which is irrigated when sown to a crop 
requiring water to bring it to maturity. This is, of course, the only metibod of procedure 
if anything like exactness and completeness is required, as it is a matter of accident 
which fields are actually irrigated in any year. At the same time it involTCS consider- 
able inquiry. 

The next artificial distinction is into manured or home lands, which are locally 
(J) Manured and un- Called bara, and unmanured or outlying lands locally called 
manured. ij^^ha or bar. In S&hpau, Sidabad, Mahaban, and Muttra this 

b&ra was subdivided into two classes, gauhan and manjha : gauhan being the highly 
manured fields immediately around the village, manjha being the enter circle of less 
manured land between the gauhan or inner circle and the barha or outlying land. These 
gauhans and manjhas were again subdivided according to their qualities into sub- 
ordinate classes. In the remaining parganas of the district only one class of home 
circle or bira was retained, and this was subdivided into classes according -to its 
quality. In these home lands natural quality of soil rapidly disappears ; the 
distinction of soil, therefore, in classing them is but a subordinate question. The main 
points are — istj abundance or scantiness of manure ; 2n(i, position with regard to the 
wash of the village ; 3rdy quality of cultivation ; 4th, quality of the water. I have 
seen in villages with very poor natural soil, but where the water is good, the fields well 
placed with regard to the site turned by Eachhi cultivators into a perfect garden ; 
while others with an excellent natural soil, but with less artificial advantages vary but 
little from tlie outlying fields. Dry home lands are only found in Kosi and Chh&ta. 
Thus it will be seen from what I have said that outlying lands are classified only 
on the capabilities of their natural soil and on the presence and absence of irrigation 
and its quality. 

In all the district the classes of soil, both natural and artificial, were first de- 
marcated by a specially-trained establishment. In the first two parganas done 

(S&hpan and S&dabad) this work was entrusted to the mun- 

Demareaticm of soili. . , • x j j xi, *• /mi, i_ j 

sarims who supermtended the preparation of the rough records, 

and thus all the field work proceeded pari passu^ but this was found inconvenient, and 
in the later parganas an entirely separate establishment was kept up for the 
purpose : this establishment consisted, as a rule, of a sudder munsarim, two naib 
suddeT munsarims, and eight munsarims, four to each naib. The method of pro- 
cedure was as follows : — The inspecting officer first made a general examina- 
tion of the pargana of which the soils were to be demarcated, taking with him 
the munsarims and sudder munsarims. The result of this examination enabled him 
to become acquainted with the peculiarities of the countrj'- and to lay down the 
lines on which the establishment was to work. The munsarims >rere then supplied 
with the shajra or field map of tho village to which they were sent, and on this they 
marked lightly in pencil the different soil divisions, each soil having its appropriato 
line or colour : these lines were gone over both by the naibs and sudder munsarims, and 
altered, where necessary, before the map was sent to the inspecting oflScer. In tho 
Mahaban and S&dabad tahsils the irrigation was not recorded on the maps, but in tho 
khasras only ; in the other parganas it was found more convenient to mark it in both. 
While they were demarcating the soil divisions or chaks, the establishment had also 
to draw up a general account of the village or halat dehi. This' account was d'vided 
into eight chapters. The first chapter gave the caste of the zamindars, with a history of 
the village and its transfers, showing how the present men acquired the proporf y; the re- 
venue; the tenure, showing how shares were reckoned and how the revenue and expenses 
were collected and paid, with an explanation of any changes in the revenue daring 
4h6 settlement ; the number of inhabited sites, with the population of eacli by ca^te. 
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showing how ibe |>Iougbfl were difttribnted ; and, fiiutlty, the condition of the samlndars. 
The seoond chapter showed the markets for surplas produce and how it was disposed 
of. The third chapter was devoted to irrigatioo, showing the namber of wells of eacn 
kind, the character of the water and the subsoil for kucha wells in each part of the estate, 
the cost of making kacha wells and the time they lasted. The fourth chapter described 
the cultivation, showing how the area was held, whether in sir, right of occupancj, uon- 
right of occupancy, rent-free, or gardens, and the rents paid by each kind, the rates of rent 
prevalent, and, finally, the position of the cultivators. In the fifth chapter were given the 
siwai items. In the sixth the character of the soil, with the reason for the demarcations on 
the map, and a statement showing the character of the soil, water, cultivation, Ac, in each 
chak or block. The seventh chapter treated of the fallow land^ and the eighth was left 
for miscellaneous notes of interest. With the soil map and (his account of the village 
the estate was then gone over by the inspecting officer, who tested the work of the 
establishment, visiting each block in the village, and, in fact, made the work his own. 
As the maps were finished by the settlement officer, the demarcation lines of the soils 
were permanently marked on the map in ink or colours. 

The chief thing to be avoided in such a system is a minute attention to details. 
Now that by the law assessment rates are applied to the enhancement of cultivators' 
rents, much more attention to detail is necessary than where these rates applied only 
to the general assessment of large areas; but, allowing for this, we found that the ten- 
dency to elaboration was very great, and most of the changes which were found neces- 
sary were in the direction of a broader and more general view. Bat as in going over 
each estate he adds to his general knowledge of the tract and to the itind of experience 
available for comparison in future inspections, this tendency to elaboration is a better 
fault than the opposite, and one more easily corrected by the inspecting officer. 
Then, when the whole pargana was completed, the maps were collected, a final review 
made, and, where necessary, changes in the original scheme drawn up for the guidance 
of the demarcating establishment made, and the soils for assessment finally determined on. 
The maps were then sent to the statistical office, where the soil areas were abstracted. 

The soil areas of a pargana having been obtained, it remained to determine the 

soil rates applicable to such areas. Two ways were adopted : 
■oil rates. the first applied to oanpau, oadabad, Mababan, Muttra, and 

M6t-Noh Jhil upland soils ; the second was adopted in Chh6ta 
and Eosi, where, from the peculiarity ol the holdings, the first could not be used. 

The first method was as follows : — By the completion of the inspection of a tract, 
had been acquired by the settlement officer a general knowledge of the rates applicable 
to each kind of land, and he had also a special knowledge of the peculiarities of each 
estate. Aided by this, he could on going through the list of villages exclude those in 
which he knew that no representative rates could be found ; thus in some villages the 
rents were rack-rents, in others the record was untrustworthy, in others all the area 
was sir, paying no rent at all, or else the tenants, either from being nearly related to the 
proprietary body or some other valid reason, paid long fixed customary rents. These 
being excluded, there remained what may be called the villages paying the average 
bona fide rents. A list of these villages was sent to the statistical office, where the rent 
of every tenant in them was broken up into its component soils, and the rent paid 
according to the khatiauni slips, verified by zamindars and cultivators, given. The 
settlement officer again going through this list struck out all abnormally high or abnor- 
mally low rents (for even in villages so selected there must be many such). From this 
final list the tenants holding in one kind of soil only where abstracted and totalled, and 
th^ rent divided by the area gave a rate of rent for that soil ; where the area was small 
tbii rate was of course useless, but where large enough it formed a good basis for 
further testing. The general test applied was this : each soil in the final list from 
which these particular holdings in single soils were selected was totalled separately and 
the rate as found in the way previously described applied to it, and the sum of the 
rentals so deduced was compared with the total rental actually paid for the land. It 
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was always fband tint die rents paid for koldings in a single class of soil, which are 
presumably in a ring fence, ran ratber Jiigfaer than general rates ; allowing for this, the 
approximation was in all cases very close. In Sfthpaa the test area was 34 per cent, 
of the whole tenant; anea uf every class, privileged or otherwise^ and the difference 
between the estimated rental and the actual '6 per cent.; in Sadabad 44 per cent., with 
a differaooe of 1 per cent. ; Mah&ban 55 per cent, with a difference of 2*1 per cent. ; 
Mnttra 30 per cent with the same difference, M&t 66 per cent , with a difference of 1*3 
per oent ; and Noh Jhil 41 per cent., with a difference of 1*7 per cent. The same method 
was applied to the M4t khadar ; in the kh&dars of Mab&ban, Mnttra, and Nob Jhil the 
second way prevailed. This second was adopted in Cbb&ta and Kosi, because, practically, 
the whole area is either sir or tenants holding at customary rates or rack-rented. The 
rates used for assessment in these parganas are those rates which from enquiries were 
found to hold in the very few cases where there existed any fair rents. The discovery 
of these was a matter of great difScnlty, and the method employed to overcome this 
difficulty will be illustrated fuQy in the Ohh6ta pargana report. The rates, therefore, 
on wtiich the assessments were based are those which we are absolutely certain nnw 
govern the average bond fide transactions between landlords and tenants. Rack-rates 
have been excluded, as well as speculations on the possible rise rn rents hereafier. In 
hetj it is impossible to speculate what effbct iiie deve!opements of the future will hare 
on rent rates, or how far enhancemetits of revenue will be possible at any future time ; 
but one thing may certainly be predicted— the rise will, if it comes, be heaviest in the 
Cis-Jnmna tahsils, in which in the course of lO^r 12 years the Agra Oanal must work a 
devolution, not only by its direct Influence in supplying water to an arid tract, but also 
indirectly by inducing habits of carefulness and industry in the place of t^areleesness, 
and, more than all, by dismtegratmg the viTlage communities and introducing rents 
founded on competition in place of the customary almost nominal rates now prevailing. 

The work of assessment wa^ not completed by mnltiplying the soils of a village by 

the rates assmned to get the e^rtimated rental and dividing it 
by two to get nie revenue. The most delicate task of all yet 
Fmnained-^the makin]0; vihut may be trailed the rough allowance for the special cfaa- 
rMter of the village. No one iset of rates couM, in fact, ever apply to a large tract of 
eeuntry without some allowances. In cases where a bania landlord rack-rents bis 
village, and there is no hope that by treating him leniently be will treat his tenants 
equally leniently, there is no reason for assessing him under half his collections ; again, 
low rates are applied to the inferior and dry soils, but such soil rates can hardly bring 
together a really inferior village entirely dependent on the annual rains and a really 
good village with a small area of poor land ; an indifferent season which wooid hardly 
be felt in the latter may mean almost ruin to the former. Similarly, the prevalence 
of baisuraij the minute subdivision of property in a large village 'Commimity, and other 
likd points, come forward for consideration at this stage. This last rough allowance 
-being made, the new revenue was arrived at. 

For the kh&dar mahals^^that is all land which is liable to be swept away or to 

have land thrown up opposite it by the river — eno^a^rements have 
line of fluTial action. i . i. r fi Tu ^ .• r .i 

been only taken tor nve years. Ihe demarcation of these 

tnahals was undertaken by Mr. Heade. Where the river bluff eicists there is but little 

difficulty, but in places where this is replaced by sandhills or land that does not offer 

much rssistanoe to the current of the Jumna more difficulty was experienced. The 

largest area of kh&dar land is contained in the M&t-Noh Jhil tahsil, where, from the 

recent action of the river, it was found necessary to include the whole of the lowlands 

of the Noh Jhil. The dates on which these mahals will again oome under resettlement 

are as follows : — 

Mah&ban ••• ••• ••• June, lasi. 

Chhita •M .•• ••• „ 1SS2. 

Kosi «»• ta« ••• 9» 1089. 

M«t-MobJlul ~. ~. f» IMS- 

25 



Dates for the pajroent 
of instalments of rent and 
revenue. 
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The followiDg dates hare, with the sanction of the Board 
of Bevennei been determined on for the payment of revenue 
instalments s — 



Ssdabad 

Mahsban 

Muttra 

ChhaU 
E.si 
Mit-Noh Jbfl 



I- 



••t 



••• 



t*t 



••• 



§•» 



f Early kbarff, December ISth. 
I Lftte kbatff, Janusrj ]5tb. 
( Rabi, June 1st. 

f Early kbarff, December Isi. 
< Late kbarff January let. 
(.Kabi, Jane 1st. 



The reverne of certain khadar mahals in Muttra, Chb&ta and Kosi is not payable 
nntil July Isi In all cases the same principles were adopted. It was first determined 
pn what date the crops on which the instalment was due ripened and were fit for bar- 
yesting ; this gives the date for the rent of the non-right of occupancy tenants. The 
rent of tenants with a right of occupancy is due 15 days later. Three weeks afler this 
falls the revenue payable from this crop. This gave the dates of the Yarious instal- 
ments. There repaained to determine the number and the amount of each. Cane and 
other exceptional crops are so little grown that there wfis no necessity of exceeding the 
normal number of two instalments for the autumn crop and one for the spring. With 
|-egard to the early autumn crop, but a small portion of the revenue, and that onlj in 
villages of a certain and poorer class, hss Leen apportic^ned to it; the grains then 
grown are inferior in quality and value, and are produced rather as food for the culti- 
vator to tide over a bad time than to sell for rent or revenue ; the crops, too, ripening 
at that time are, as a rule, such as are grown in poorer and lighter lands. Bemember^ 
ing this, and remembering that spring crops are more valuable than autumn crops, the 
instalments of revenue in each village were fixed according to its peculiarities of soil, 
means of irrigation, and the general character of its crops for tbe previous years. 

After the revenue was assessed and declared it remained to distribute it ; wherever 

possible the people were left to distribute it privately, and as 
far as could be the old dharbichh custom was preserved, but 
under the rule that all must agree to any distribution other than one according to the 
quality of the land made thi3, especially where there are many sharers, a matter of 
difficulty. Where the sharers could not agree the revenue has been distributed ac- 
cording to the quality of the land. In the large villages, such as Phalen with its close 
on 800 separate holdings, this has been a very long and tedious work, but as it involved 
no trouble beyond care, there is nothing wortiiy of note here. 

The following statement shows the revenue if full half assets at estimated rates 
Bevenue declared as ^^^^ imposed ; the revenue declared by the settlement officer i 

compared with half-esti- t^^ changes made on review of the English statements by the 
in ated assets, ° i i , 

Doard of Itevenue^ and the cesses payable on the revenue-free 

land from each tahsil. Tlie different soil areas will be found under their respective 

parganas ;-?- 



Distribution. 









Half-estimated 


Revenue 

declared bj 

settlement 

offic*pr 


Revenue fixed 
bj Board of 


Censes on 


KaiQe of pargan^ 




assets at 
rates* 


Revenue on 
revision of 


revenue-free 
Und. 












statements. 




^ 






Es 


Bs. 


Rs. 


Rs. a. p. 


Sabpaii -f 


•t* 


?•• 


61, 690 


•0.990 


60,900 


2 


bfLdftbad ... 


... 


... 


a.6e,606 


t,s%n6 


8,66,116 


24 4 


^ah4banb4ngar ... 


... 


••• 


3,90,030 


3/4,1x3 


8,11,393 


2,935 4 


Ditto kh&dar ... 


... 


... 


4,260 


S.804 


9,894 


169 


Muttra b&ngar ... 
Ditto khiidar ... 


••• 


... 


V9,980 


9,45,696 


••• 


4,669 


•*. 


•»• 


6,010 


8,672 


... 


4^4 12 


qhb4ta biingar .»• 


••* 


..* 


1,94,660 


1,93,360 


... 


2,966 


Ditto khadar ... 


••• 


... 


99,60 


9/^46 


••a 


16 e 


KoHi bangar ... 


... 


• a. 


1,63,400 


1,69,620 


... 


••• 


Ditto khidar ... 


... 


• •• 


7,7 «0 


7,42 > 


• a* 


... 


A)it-Noh Jhi! bingar 


.•• 


••• 


2,64,370 


9,49.830 


••• 


26 


Ditto kliadar 


Total 




3), 970 


81,990 


... 


S6 


• 


16,^?.S?0 


15,84.274 

r-, 


?»• 


11,286 4 
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Incidence of the demand ^^^ incidence of the demand of the expired settlement 

of the expired setiiement compared with that now imposed is, by parganas, as follows :— 

as compared with that now "^ r -7 ^ r o 7 
imposed. 





• 


Bspiring < 


iemand of last settlement 
falls an the 




Final demand of this settlement falls 
on the 


Kame of pargana 


Cultivated 

area per 

acre. 


A^ssessable 

area per 

acre. 


Total area 
per acre. 


1 

Cttltiyated 

area per 

acre. 


Aasessable 

area per 

acre. 


Total area 
per acre. 


1 ' /'Bihpau 
S e ] Siidabad 
fi g } Mahiban 


»•! 

• •• 

• •• 

• •' 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


Rs. a. p, 

3 1 8 
2 IS 
2 8 2 
2 3 2 


Rs a. p 

2 14 10 
2 10 8 
2 4 8 
1 14 2 


Rs. a. 

2 18 

2 7 
1 14 
1 11 


11 

2 
8 
9 


Bs. a. p. 

8 6 
3 1 11 
2 11 • 

9 8 8 


Rs. a. p. 

8 1 11 
2 16 6 

2 7 11 
2 2 7 


Bs. a. p. 

2 18 10 
2 11 6 
2 1 1 
1 16 9 


Total 


2 8 8 


2 4 6 


2 


1 


2 12 8 


2 8 4 


9 8 S 


. g Mnttm 
g a \ Chhita 
^4 (Kosi 


1 12 1 
1 8 9 

1 13 2 


1 8 « 
16 6 
1 10 1 


1 2 
1 1 
1 8 


7 
6 
8 


9 6 

1 11 10 

2 2 


1 12 9 
1 8 8 
1 12 9 


1 6 « 
1 4 1 
1 II 8 


Total 


1 10 11 


1 7 \0 


1 3 


6 


1 14 8 


1 11 4 


1 6 8 


Total district 


2 1 6 


1 U 1 


1 9 


6 


2 6 6 


2 1 9 


1 19 6 



Cost of settlement. 



The reyenue assessed on the wet area falls on the whole wet area at Bs. 2*95 the 
Acre^ and that on the dry area at Bs. I 65 the acre. 

The total cost of the settlement has been Bs. 602,973. The extra collections from 

the enhanced demand have up to ihe end of 1^86 fasli been 
Bs. 6)04,731 from revenue alone ; to this must be added Bs. 
60,473 from &e oxtra ten per cent. cess. Up to the date, therefore, of closing the 
settlement the oxtra collections caused by its operations were Bs. 62,23] more than its 
cost 

In consequence of the prevalence of the custom of revenue-rates over a large 

Rental of the district ^^^^ ^^ ^ district it 18 impossible to give any general view 
nf ter completion of en- of the rental before and after the completion of the enhance- 
ment work of the settlement courts. The information is given 
separately for each pargana at the end of the individual reports. 

The theory of our land revenue is that it was originally a rent, and has now. 

On whom does the bar- through the recognition of cei tain intermediate rights, become 

den of the settlement fall? ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ p^id by landlords entirely. As a fact, however, 

this class only pays the tax in some- cases. As I have shown, the system of assessment 
has been to discover average current rates for soils, and to assess the demand on, with 
certain exceptions, half those rates. It does not follow that the rates used are those 
in the particular village being assessed ; perhaps not an acre of land in the estate pays 
them ; the tenants may be strong and the landlord may be weak or indulgent, or the 
landlord and the cultivator may be nearly related or too nearly of a standing, and 
through old custom the rates paid may be Low. Government, therefore, takes not half 
the rental, but half of what would be the rental if all the land were rented at average 
rates. It is clear that few estates will have a rent-roll of double the new revenue. The 
village priest and '^ kherapat" will have their rent-free plots, and there will be a large 
area of sir or of land held by the proprietors' brethren paying low rates. At the 
6rst blush, therefore, the rise in the assessment is paid entirely from the proprietor's 
profits. Whether it continues to be paid from such profits depends on the condition 
of the village, fiy the law, after allowing for certain prescriptive rights, the landlord 
miiy sue in the settlement courts and obtain enhancement of the rent of his right of 
occupancy tenants at double of the revenue-rates. In the case of a rack-renting land- 
lord rents have presumably reached the limit of what can possibly be screwed from 
the tenants ; the rise of revenue does not act as rise of prices and enhance the average 
pf rents } th^e landlords therefore cannot pass on any of the extra demand to their 
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tentotdy and the whole enhancenietit falls on them. Going alonj^ the line towards the 
more indulgent classes of landlords, we Hnd that, until average rates are reachtKl the 
right of occupancy tenants are safe from enhancement, and the tenants with no fixed 
occnpancT rights are safe, except in so far as the rise driv#8 the landlords to rack- 
renting. But below this average comes the great mass of proprietors who through 
indolence^ good nature or weakness have been contented hitherto with low rates ; oo 
them the rise acts as a sptir^ and the easy and cheap prooiedure of our settlement en- 
hancement courts gives them the means they want as against their most difficult 
tenants, those with a right of occupaoer ; and oaee the enhancement eshvbKsfaed against 
them, that of the non-right ot occupancy follows as a matter of course. In proportion, 
therefore, as landlords are weak they prosper by the severity of an assessment ; if such 
assessment be not so heavy that it drives their tenants from the village, fer at a jump 
they realise current rates which, in the ordinary course, and lel*t to themselves, they 
would not have worked up to for years and perhaps never ; and they are left at a level 
with their co-zamindars to take advantage of any fresh opportunities of raising the 
rents that may occi^. I have thns aocoimted for the sudden rise in relQts which 
follows the settlement The cultivators <sannot pass this rise in rent on to any other 
class, for, as we know, rent is ne elemetkt of price ; and the value of produce v^ill not rise 
because the producer has to pay his landlord more: cultivating landlords and eaJtivators 
in villages of a certain kind have, therefore, to bear the whole rise on their land* 
Henoe on the prosperity of tiie cukivator largely depends the stabilrty of the reve- 
nue. To some extent we have protected him by creation ef p^raiianeHt riglits of ocei»- 
panoy, but it is preeisely in viliages where this proteetion is most reqvii^ that it fails ; 
the right takes time to grow, and the bard laftdk>rd with bo pity for his tenants will 
be careftd that it does not grew. That pretectioa of some sort is required is undoubted^ 
for the majority of the large laadkHrds who have grown up un<fer our rule are an fitted 
by habits^ traditiom and educati<m to be trusted with extensive powers o^«r their 
tenants : and as time goes on and the press of population on the land increases the 
struggle and competition^ their power must grow. 

Thns tbe OMrc^ of e^^ents during the late f^caM^ity has convinced me that sime 
Snsp^nftitff) of ponefs restrictions shonid be put on the lun^lnrd's power of eviction 
ivra "^ecTsswy durfng ^^r »o*^ymettt of a decree for rent under section 35 of Act 
fenerai distress. XVII 1, of i«7<J ; it woaid probably be s«rfficieYtt for the legis* 

lature to empower the local €loveriHnent to 6%is|>end the operation of the section by 
proclamation whenever it was considered that, by reason of the calamity of the season^ 
such a course was necessary. In this district the landlords have lav'gely availed 
themselves of this provision of the law to eject right of occupancy tenants, especially 
as their minds have become embittered against this clans by the extensive litigation 
during the settlement for record of rights of various kinds. Were eviction a method 
for recovering rent, it might, perhaps, be harsh to bar the landlord from one means of 
recovering his rent vrhen the Government was probably still demanding the revenue ; 
but it is not a means of recovering rent ; the judgment-debtor is as much liable to be 
proceeded against for the recovery of the sum after ejectment as before, and tlie eject- 
ment itself is but a penal provision. Such a penal provision should, however, be 
reserved for wilful defaalters and for persons so hopelessly involved as to be unable 
to carry on their holdings ; those persons should certainly be relieved from it who, by 
a temporary calamity, are reduced to want, and the landlord's power of choosing a 
season of general want to increase the distress by ejectments should be certainly 
taken away. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Beoobds. 

Hisiorj of records proTloot to this settlemeDt—Sarrey— Preparation o{ rt-corda \>y the setflemeot— 
Firet itage : Preparation of the reoordi in the rough : (a) hiesa-kashi ; (6) khasra-^Ditpatea dariof 
)M'epftra%ioii of rough records -^Second stage z-^PatwAris' pApers-- Measurements of khCdar — 
Wajih-al^rs^Rerenue-free tenurea : (a^ Validity of the tenures; (6) Rights of mu&fldars and za- 
Diindars— Fairing— Sutement of case work disposed of during the course of the settlement- 
Case of Qasba Muttra. 

At the last settlement the village map, and khasra ot index to it, were prepared, 
History of records pre- l^"** these wereused for settlenfient purposes only, and no attempt 
▼ioua to tliii •ettlemeiii. tra« made to prepare any pat waris* papers in aooordance wit^^ 
thera. The yearly papers were in Persian, and kaowa as the kitab-kasht. They 
were prepared by the kanungos from returns made by the patw^ris, and showed the 
total area cultivated by each proprietor and the tenants, without distinction of fields, 
and often gave on the fly-leaf a shorter or longer history of the village ; this history 
was the germ of the paper known as the wajib-nl-arz, while the other paper wottld 
now be known as the terij. When the patwaris' papers, such as we now call by that 
name, and especially the khewat, were ordered to be prepared, it was found that, as 
the tenures were so difficult and complicated, without a re -measurement of the whole 
district, and a carefully prepared record, nothing could be done. Some commencement 
appears to have been made with the records of the Mah4baii yillages re -settled by 
Hr. Tyler in 1844, but it was not until the Collectors had oontinaally r^resented, in 
their yearly reports from 1844 to 1847, the unsatisfactory state of matters, that the 
preparation of the new records was taken up in earnest. On June 29thy 1848, the 
Government authorized Mr. E. Thornton, then Collector, to commence the work, and 
when he left the district soon afterwards it was taken up by his sucoeseer, Mr. AIezan« 
der aod finisked in 1852. This is always kaown as the revision of reeetrds. Ibo 
wholo "^Mft to Oovermttent ^ this important work wouM seem to have been Ks. 3,500, 
the coat of m^tsarement and the outdoor work having been defrayed by the zamin- 
dars. In their careful description of the various tenures, and in their accurate record 
of each man^s share in the estate, these papers have been invaluable to us, for they 
are looked on by the people themselves as of great weight as evidence in disputes as 
to ri<^hts; and as they were prepared at a time when property in land was not so sought 
after and individual rights had not become so distinctly marked, agreements were 
made then on many subjects which, if left undecided till now, would have been fought 
out with bitter hostility. In most cases the Urdu copies of these records were des- 
troyed in the mutiny, but, except in Noh Jhil and Mat, the patwaris' copies have gene- 
rally escaped. 

When the demarcation of the boundaries in this settlement was completed, 

and the disputes arising from it settled^* the survey of the 
^^ ^' district was undertaken and carried out by a party of the 

Hevenue Survey under the orders of Colonel P. C. Anderson. The survey had 
to supply the settlement with copies of the shajra or field map stnd the khasra. 
As, however, the khasra consists of a great number of columns, a discussion 
arose early in the settlement as to what columns of the paper were to be 
filled in by the Reveune Survey, and for what columns the Settlement Department 



* Trijttndtion points have been marked by stone pill an one foot vqnare, of which one foot stands 
ahore ground, thus presenting]: a cubic foot ; the Icbftdar and b&ngar line has been marked bj pillars 
similar in every respect, except that at the top, to the depth of six inches, the corners of the square 
bave been cut awaj and an octagon formed. The trijanction points in the Noh Jtifl, which are snb* 
merged for the greater part of the jear, are of stones projecting ten feet from the ground. Diepnted 
boondary lines have been marked by masonry pillars, and the Bhartpur boundary inplnees by the <M 
masonry pillars, but generally by long unhewn stones supplied by the Darbar. The permanent surrey 
naYks, where laid down, are triangular stones df 4| inch side, of which the top, to a depth of three 
Inches, has been cat into a smaller triangle of 4|x4X4 inches. 
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WM responiible. A conmitiee of revenae and siirvej officials was bold to deoid the 
point, and the orders of Sir William Muir, dated September 18th, 1873 were based 
on their report The Survey Department were made responsible for the following : — 

Column 1. Number of the field. 

„ 5. Total area by survey in acres. 

Columns 7 to 14. Details of barren waste, old waste, or culturable fallow. These 

columns were to be filled in by the Revenue Survey, whose 
work was, however, to be tested by the Settlement Department, 
the result of such testings to be sent to the Survey Department I 

for guidance. 

Column 19. Cultivated area. 

21. Of the crop columns, one to be filled in by the Bevenue Survey 
for the year of survey, the other to be left blank. 

23. Under the head of remarks wells to he noted. 

When the field maps and the khasras were made over to the Settlement Depart* 
Preparation of record, "^^nt, they had to fill in the remaining columns of the khasra, 

bjr the settlement. \\^^i 13... 

Colunfn 2. Name of thok or patti. 

„ S. Name of owner of field. 

„ 4. Name of the cultivator, with the length of his occupancy. 

„ 6. Area in village measurement. 

Columns 15 to 18. Details of irrigation. 

Column 20. Kind of soil. 

„ 22. Crop at time of preparation of rough records. 



For the filling in of these columns a special establishment was entertained. This 
establishment consisted generally of a sadr munsarim, munsarims, and girdawars. 
From four to five girdawars per munsarim, and four munsarims per sadr munsarim, 
was found to be the proportion which combined best efficiency and cheapness. This 
establishment was responsible for the following papers :— 

(1.) Hissa-kashi or rough khewat— that is, statement of owner's rights in the 

village. 

(2.) The columns of the khasra above given. 

(3.) The list of wells. 

(4.) List of unirrigated fields. 

(5.) List of fields a£Fected by baisuri. 

(6.) List of errors in map, either in boundaries of fields, shape of field, absence of 
number, omission of wells, &c., found in the survey work in the course of 
preparing the rough records. 

This establishment was always immediately under the superintendence of tbe 
Assistant Settlement Officer. The work was begun and about half carried through by 
Mr. Reade. He soon found, from the multiplicity of references with which he was 
overwhelmed, the necessity of some hand-book for the guidance of the men engaged 
in the work. He therefore composed a work of between 70 and 80 pages and of 
nearly 200 sections, which is a complete book of reference and also of conduct for men 
engaged in preparing the rough records. This was lithographed and interleaved. 
Copies were given to each official. Any changes found necessary were conveyed by 
circular orders and entered on the spare leaves of the volumes. So minutely accurate 
is this book that it not only lightened the work of superintendence, but also, after the 
sudden death of Mr. Reade, the work could be continued without much friction on 
the lines which he had laid down. 
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The work of preparing the rarioiui records was carried on aimultaneonalj^ and it 

First stags : preparatioa ^1^ ^ therefore simpler to follow these papers through their 
•f tht rscords In the rough, various stages. 

This paper was the first prepared, as, nntil it was readr, the filling in of the 

khsBra columns could not proceed. It consisted of two 

(s) Hisffs-ksahi. 

parts : on the right page was copied the patw&ris' khewat 
unchanged ; on the opposite page, if the patw&ris and zamindars stated that the khewat 
as it stood was correct, no entry was made ; if there, however, appeared to be 
either an undecided dispute, or else a mistake in the former record admitted by the 
persons interested, the girdawar drew out the new entry, such as after enquiry he 
considered it should be, and entered it opposite the patw&ris' record. After thia 
bissa-kashi had been verified by the munsarim, copies of both old and new records, 
in cases where tiiey varied, were made and sent to the Deputy Collector for decision 
as cases. After the decision of these cases the Deputy Collector attested the whole 
hissa-kashi. So far the names of the sharers and the amount of land they held in 
village measurement, as recorded in the khewat, only had been attested. It remained 
to reduce the village measurement to the acres in which the survey areas Were given. 
This could not be done until the completion of the khasra entries : when these were 
finished, each man's share in column No. 3 of the khasra was totalled and the area 
compared with that already recorded in the khewat. In cases of agreement, the area 
in acres was recorded in the hissa-kashi ; where they varied, a case was instituted and 
sent to the Deputy Collector for decision. As each sharer knew from the khatiauni 
slips the area recorded against hia name in the khasra, he had full opportunity for 
objecting. 

The remaining columns of the khasra that came blank from the Survey Department 

were filled in on the spot by the girdawars, assisted by the pat- 
^ w&ris, zamindars, and cultivators.- As the work proceeded, the 

patwari had, from the khasra, to prepare the khatiauni slips. These slips were in Hin- 
di, and contained the name of the owner of the field, with a reference to the number 
of his khata or holding in the hissa-kashi, the name of the cultivator, the fields he 
held, with the period for which he had held them, together with the rent he paid. Of 
these slips two copies were made, and, after preliminary attestation by the munsarims, 
one copy was given to the cultivator and one placed with the rough records. These 
slips were attested, some of them by the Deputy Collectors, but the majority by spe- 
cially selected officers of lower grades, who attested all cases of agreement and for- 
warded all disputes to the Deputy Collector in charge of the pargana for decision. 

These two papers completed the attested papers prepared by this outdoor estab- 
lishment. The other papers were, however, tested continually on the spot by the 
ofiicers in charge. 

The disputes which arose during the preparation of these papers were numerous, 

Diipntes daring prcpa- *^d ^^^ ^^^ "^^^^ *"""« ^^^^ ^^^^ exceptionally heavy. 
ration of rongh reoorda. Qf ^i^e hissa-kashi cases the following were the chief:— 

(1) Claims of a person unrecorded in the khewat to entry of his name as a 
sharer. This claim was raised on numerous grounds, thus— (a) That in 
some previous famine the claimant's ancestor had left the village, making 
over the share to his brothers, whose descendants, during the last few 
years, had acknowledged the claimant as the heir, giving him some land 
on revenue-rates, (b) That the claimant has always held cultivation on 
revenue-rates and been admitted to the village assembly for auditing the 
accounts. («) That, all the younger member of a family, the claimant's 
name does not appear in a record which only records the elder members. 
(d) That the claimant was the partner in a purchase made by the 
recorded owner. 
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(2) DisputeB Its to tnortgnges and ibe amount of mon^y due, the date of mort- 

gage and the c6nditioD on >^hich it wai made. This ( liiss of nases fs beyond 
the purview of a Settlement Court, ani enquiry wna only made to ensure 
aa perfect a record as possible. Another class of disputes as to mortgage 
were not so easy to decide ; it very often happened that the owner of a 
fractional share in land liad mortgaged certain specific fields by name up 
to (roughly) the area of his share : where his co-sharers raise no objection 
the decision is easy, but it sometimes happens that they object 

(3) Disputes as to fractional shares in land. These were specially difficult to 

decide where the dibputants were out of possession aa mortgagors or for 
other reason. 

(4) In bhaiAefa&ra villages it oflen happens that sharers exchange fields, and the 

fields so exchanged are recorded as held by the one sharer as Cultivator 
under the other. No rent passes, but each man pays the <Uiarba<^h or 
the. share of the revenue and expenses due on the land he actually euU 
tivates. This arrangement often continues for some time^ and when a 
dispute arises as to owlieiiBhip it is not easy of settlement. Still more 
difficulty arose from another class of cases which were found ita villages 
inrhere the former record of rights did not represent the actual c<«dition 
of proprietary right in the estate. Thus, where fractional shares and area 
were both recorded in the record of rights, it was sometimes found that 
a sharor entered in the khewat as holding less than his proportional airea 
was recorded on more in the jamabandi, the excess in the latter being 
recorded as cultivation under another sharer who, according to the 
khewat, held more than his share of land. It was frequently allowed that 
there had been a private re*distribtition of the land after the framing of 
the old record, of which the patw&ri had taken no note ; but as ofteti tbil 
was as strenuously 'Asseirted oh the one side as it was denied on the other. 
In other villages land appearing in the khewat as comtnon to setend 
sharers appeared iti the jamabandi as in severalty, a man appearing in 
the latter as cultivator under another in the very land in which, according 
to the former, he was a co-sharer. 

The disputes that arose out the khatianni slips ^ere mainly as to the length of 
occupancy. The question of right of occupancy has, in fact, been fought out with the 
greatest obstinacy, especially in those villages now owned by a single man, where the 
original commttaity, in spite of the sale of their rights, continued to hold on and set the 
power of the zamindar at defiance, only admitting his right to collect a certain fixed 
sum as rent. In some of these villages the entry as to every single field was disputed, 
and the cases were numerous and difficult. For in this district it has not been the 
custom for the patw&ris to prepare the statement of under-tenants. In goiug round the 
villa<ye they recorded in their khasras the name of that person as cultivator whom they 
found actually in cultivating possession, without any reference to the person from 
whom he obtained the land. The patwfiris* papers, therefore, could not be taken as 
giving any assistance in deciding these cases beyond showing who cultivated the land 
in a particular year. For, in villages of the class to which I am referring, the zamin- 
dar had not much direct power, and had little hand in arranging for the cultivation of 
the fields ; he, as I say, confined himself to collecting his rents, while the cultivators 
disposed of the fields mostly as they please<l, sometimes even mortgaging them. To 
have omitted to take this fact into consideration would have been a great injustice 
to the cultivators. The other disputes that arose from the attestation of these slips 
were of the ordinary kind, as bct^^eu claimants of shares in cultivation, disputes as 
to rent, &c. 
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This statement of grounds of dispute is in no way to be considered as exhaustive, 
but is merely given in explanation of the very heavy case work which has been dis- 
posed of by the Settlement Courts. 

I have thus traced the rough records down to the time at which they were 

Second stoge : patw&rii' attested. The next step was to turn them into forms uded for 

^^^'*' tho patw&ris' papers. As soon as the attestation of a tahsil 

was completed, a small establishment, under the charge of the Deputy Collector under 

whom the tahsil was, was appointed. Their duty was : — 

(1). To fair out the hissa-kashis, including all changes made by the Deputy 
Collector at attestation^ and translate them to the patwftris. 

(2). To superintend tho preparation, by the patw&ris, of a rough jamabanJi from 
the khatiauni slips. 

(3). To carry on the current work — that is, to note in the papers the result of 
all mutation, enhancement, or other cases. 

When the patw&ris had finished their office work and obtained translations ol* the 
new attested records, tUey went to their villages and made out their papers for the 
year following the one for whirh the rough records were prepared in the ordinary way, 
but on the basis of the new records, noting all changes in area or in the proprietary 
or cultivating holding since the previous year. These new papers were compared in 
the office with the previous ones, all changes of cultivation noted, and errors in area, &c., 
corrected. These changes in the jamabandi were attested on the spot by munsarims. 
The changes which the patw&ris found in the khewats were reported to the offioer in 
charge, who disposed of them in the ordinary way. When one year's papers were care* 
fully prepared on this system, there was no difficulty in preparing those for the next 
year, which were, as a rule, those which were to form part of the settlement record. 
The jamabandis of this record were attested on the spot by the Deputy Collectors. 
In all the papers now prepared the acre has been recorded as the standard of measure- 
ment in place of the bigha. The bigha was retained until comparison of the new and 
old areas had been made, and was then, though still entered, no longer used. To have 
turned back the acres of the survey into the local bighas would have been to introduce 
an element of great confusion, and, besides, the acre is more and more becoming the 
standard for all statements requiring areas. The two years of training have made the 
patwdris perfectly familiar with the new name and the calculations in acres and deoi* 
mals of an acre, while the khatiauni slips and the numerous enhancement suits have 
familiarized the landlords and cultivators both with it and with the rates of rent 
reckoned on it. 

The changes in the kh&dar area have been measured yearly, and the opportunity 

has been taken advantage of to, as far as possible, familiarize 
Measarements of khadar. ^ <* i • 

the patwans of this tract with surveying, as m future they will 

have to file yearly a map of the khddar land with their papers. In the settlement 
misl for the kh&dar mahdls khasras, jamabandis, and the agreement for the pay- 
ment of the revenue have been filed ; the wajib-ul-arz contains only the special sections 
referring to the khddar mahiil as separate from the hangar. It was found impossible 
to prepare a separate khewat or record of proprietary right for the kh&dar, as in villages 
held by a community, the sharers only holding separately in the uplands would have been 
by this cut off from their rights in the common land of the lowlands, and those holding 
only separate possession in the lowlands from their rights in the common land of the 
uplands. One khewat for both has therefore been. prepared and filed in the misl for 
the uplandsi the areas owned in uplands and lowlands being shown separately against 
each sharer, 
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Of the record of rights it only remains to describe the arrangements for the 

preparation of the wajib-ul-arz. This paper is of great impor.- 
tance in the large village commnnities of this district : it is 
useful in the villages owned bj a single proprietor, but in sach estates the law has now, 
to a great extent, settled the relations of the landlords and their tenants. In the 
bhai&chira estates, on the other hand, the communities are artificial fabrics, in which 
custom governs most of the transactions of the corporation, and without a record of 
these customs their administration would be difficult. Before his death, Mr. Reade 
went through and examined all the existing wajib-ul-arzes of the district, and drew 
out a scheme or skeleton of the ground-work on which this paper was to be prepared. 
The preparation was entrusted to selected munsarims, and the attestation by zamfndars 
and cultivators was made by the Deputy C/oI lectors. The scheme or skeleton is of a 
general wajib-ul-arz to meet every possible case, and it was found that the tendency 
was to over-elaboration and to make the record too long and prolix ; the attesting offi- 
cers had therefore to use their discretion in cutting out irrelevant passages, and espe- 
cially matters which are the subject of law. This scheme is here given, both on 
account of its value in itself and because it throws a light on some of the peculiarities 
of the village communities. 

CHi^PTKB I.— Customs begulatino the position of thx zamindabs inter se. 

J. — Tenure^ including subordinate proprietary riff his. 

(1). General description of tenure, whether zamindari or bhaidchira. 

(2). Name of th3ks and pattis, with their area and revenue. 

(3). Shares how recorded, (Here is to be recorded detail of any confiscated or 
existing mu&fi, of land held in lieu of annual payments, with their ureas 
and revenue (if any) payable.) 

(4). Detail of hamlets really separate from the estate, though measured in it. 

(5). Record of men owning land, but no fractional share ; also men ownin<7 land 
in severalty without any share in the common land; also ^^faroiar milkiat^' 
that is, land in proprietary possession of a roan who cannot transfer it 
without tbe consent of the other sharers. 

(6). State name of farmers or mortgagees (if any) of importance. 

(7). If village pays no revenue to Government, with whom is the settlement 
made — with the mudfidar or the zaiuiadur ? If with the former^ what do 
latter obtain — mulik&na, or land in lieu of malik&na? 

//. — UolUction of retenue and distribution of prqfitB, 
(1). Bevenue and patwaris' cess, with the instalments in which due. 

(2). Are the surplus collections remaining after payment of revenue, cesses, and 
other charges distributed according to ancestral shares, or are the collec- 
tions of the common land first appropriated to the payment of the reve- 
nue and the surplus collections distributed, or the deficient collections 

made up by a bachh ? If by a bachh, on what land is it to be levied on 

the land in separate possession, or sir, or on cnltivator's land as well? 
Are village expenses included in this bachh or are they separate ? Is the 
bachh made up yearly or for each harvest ? 

///. — Siwai items. 

Detail of siwai income, with the sources from whence derived: (a) phalkar, which 
is rare in the district ; (b) jalkar with khasra numbers of ponds and their rent in the 
previous year ; (c) bankar, with grazing fees. 

I V. — Village expenses, 

(1). How are they met? Do lambardars get a fixed percentage on the revenue, 
keeping any surplus and meeting any deficiency from their own pockets, 
or is the actual expenditure debited, varying from year to year ? In either 
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case, does the lambardar advance the money, receiving it at the yearly 
audit, or does he got some land without rent, or at nominal rates, to 
cover such expense, or in lieu of hah lambardari f 

(2>. In the latter case, what subjects of expenditure may be debited ? The princi- 
pal kinds are expenses of certain law-suiis, lighting chaupals, charity, 
gifts to fakirs, &c, 

y Appoinimeni oflambardars ; thtir rights and dutieSy privileges, and powers. 

(!)• Names of existing lambardars, with their thoks and pattis. 

(2). Local custom as to their appointment, whether a lambardar's heirs succeed 
of right or not, and if so, what heirs and in what order? 

(3). If the lambardarship be not hereditary, what is the custom ? Sometimes 
the largest sharer succeeds, but generally it goes by votes. If so, how 
are these votes counted — on the greatest amount of land, or of revenue, or 
on the number of heads ? In some villages, though the office is not here- 
ditary, the heirs of a deceased lambardar are to have preference over out- 
siders. 

(4.) If lambardarship is hereditary, what is the case if a lambardar is dismissed ? 
The general rule is that if he is dismissed for incomf>etency, his heir may 
succeed ; but if for dishonesty it passes to another family. 

(6). If a lambardar transfers his share or part of it, what happens? Asa 
general rule he retains the office if any of his share remain. What is the 
custom if he mortgages his share, or if he sells it, or it is sold under a 
decree? Does the new possessor succeed as of right to the lambardarship? 
If he leave the village for any time, can he recover his office when he 
recovers bis share ? 

(6). What are exactly his rights and duties in the villaj(e ? 

(a). Do the subordinate sharers pay through him their quota of revmue ? 

(b). Do lumbardars alone collect and assess rent on the common land, admit 
occupancy in courts, &c. ? 

In both these classes the rule must be laid down clearly, as subordinate 
sharers are apt to usurp the rights of the lambardar. 

(7). Do owners of resumed mu&fi grants pay any dues to the lambardar ? 

yi^^Arrangements ofiharers inter ae as to the transfer and restoration of a defaulter's 

share, 

(I). The usual custom seems to be for the nearest relative of a defaulter to pay 
the revenue and take the share ; if the relatives, in order of heirship, 
refuse, the sharers of the patti pay and hold the share common. 

(2). Within what period may the defaulter by repayment rejoin his share ? For 
what improvements made by his locum tenens must he pay ? 

V 11,^ Right of pre-emption. 

Any local custom as to the right of pre-emption. What relations by name have 
the right, and whether they must be sharers in the village or not ? If relations refuse, 
have co-sharers in the village the right ? 

VIIl. — Mortgage. 

Any local custom as to mortgage. Can a sharer in undivided land mortgage his 
jBir or his share in the common land ? Do mortgagees share in the common land in 
bhai&chdra villages ? Also, are they responsible for the baohh, or do they receive a share 
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of the profits, or do they only pay the revenae ? Oan lambardarv sell or mortgage the 
eommon land, or is the oonsent of all the sharers necessary ? 

IX. -^Absconded sharers and arrangements made for the management of their shares. 

(1). Who may take aa absconder's share ? The asual custom is for the relatives, 
according to their grades of heirship, to have the refusal ; the customs 
differ as to whether a relative not already a sharer may come in. Failing 
relatives, any sharer in the patti, and failing them any sharer in the tbuk, 
and then the village, would seem usually to have the option. 

(2). The person in possession must respect the boundaries of the property, nor 
has he the power of transfer. 

(3). Within what period may the absconder or his heir return and claim restitu* 
tion? In some villages the limit is 60 years, the transaction being looked 
on in the light of a jtia«i-mortgage. 

(4;. On what condition can the absconder recover if put out of caste, and on 
payment of what sams ? Will it be enough if he pay arrears of revenue 
and debts without interest ? Must he pay for improvements, as pucka 
wells ? Must an aocount of profit and loss be given, and the latter paid 
before possession is given ? 

(5). When can an absconder get entry ? The usual rule is in the month of Jeth 
following his return. 

X — Customs relaiing to inheritance j second niarriagey and adoption. 
Only local custom to be recorded. 

(1). Whether inheritance is Joni 6<fn^— that is by wives, one son of one wife 
getting as much as four sons of another ; or bhai bant^ that is all sons of 
whatever wife sharing equally ? Does a childless widow inherit or only 

receive maintenance. Is it the custom to have madkhula wives ^that is 

wives of another caste ? if so, has she equal rights with a mankuha or legi- 
timate wife ? Do lenrarafy or children of a madkhula wife by a previous 
husband, inherit? 

(2). If there are Gushain zemindars, what are the customs as to chelas ? 

(3). Any local customs as to adoption. May a childless widow adopt a son ? If 
so, must it be one of her husband's family ? The general rule is that if 
her husband has consented, she may adopt one of his family. 

(4). What relations are appointed guardians of widows and minors ? 

XL— Custom for re-distribution or re-adj^istment of land or revenue under section 47 of 

Act XIX. of 1873. 
State any custom under this section. 

XIL — Special customs regarding partition. 

(1). How is partition of the viUage to be effected— on biswas or on separate pos- 
session or in proportion to revenue paid ? 

(2). What lands are exempted from partition by reason of their sacred charac* 
ter or otherwise ? 

(3). Do trees go with land transferred, or has the sharer parting with the land 
a right to claim trees on it within a certain time ? 

(4), How are the costs of a partition to be met ? There is but one village in 
which the areas of thoks may be changed by partition, and very few in 
which pattis may. 

XIIl.'-' Bights in eom^mon land. 
(1). Under what CQuditions may sharers cultivate common land ? Do they pay 
rent or the bachh ? Can sharers take such land without consulting 
the lambardars or the other sharers ? Must they give notice before 
relinquishing it ? 
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(2). Can a sharer break ap waste withonfc consent of his oo-sharers or the laiil« 
bardars ? Are any special low rents payable for snch lands ? 

(3). Is a sharer's cnltivation in common land sir? If not, can he acquire right 
of occupancy like other cultivators ? Can the other sharers eject him ? 

(4). What are grazing rights in common land ? Do sharers or cultivators pay 
for such grazing and have other villages the right to send in their cattle 
to graze ? If so, at what rate ? 

XIV.'^Malikdna and land given in lieu of ii. 

(1). Who pay malik&na and hak mnkaddami, and how much and when? To 
whom is it paid and in what shares ? Someiiraes revenue-free grantees 
day, sometimes mortgagees, and sometimes hibadan. 

(8). Is the payment heritable, or does it die with the present possessors ? Is it 
transferable ? As a rule it is not. 

(3). If land is held in lieu of malik&na, can heirs sncceed, and is it transferable ? 
Can any payments from it be enhanced ? 

XV. — Manner of paying Jinee imposed en the village. 

The general rale is that the fine on the village is paid in the same way as the Oo« 
yemmont demand is met, each sharer meeting a particular fine on him* 
aelf. 

X VL — Appointment of the paiwdru 
(1). Name of present patw&ri. 

(2). Rule of succession : is post hereditary ? If not absolutely hereditary, must 
one of the family succeed, if fit ? Do the lambardars nominate, or all the 
sharers? In either case how is a dispute settled — by the majority of votes, 
or by those who have most land^ or who pay most revenue ? 
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pROVISIOlfB UGULATING THE POSITIONS 09 THK LANDLOBDS AND THIIB TBKAHTS. 

XVlL^^Manner of paying rent. 

(!)• Does sir pay rent ? It sometimes pays a fixed rate per bigha. 

(2). Do tenants pay the baohh, or an all-round rate, or wet and dry rates, or 
crop rents, or rent fixed on the quality of the la^d ? If on wet and dry, 
is the wet rate calculated on actual or on potential irrigation ? The former 
seems the general rule. Where batai is in force, what is the custom as 
to land lying fallow? Give rent instalments fixed by the settlement 
officer. Give custom as to leases and receipts. 

XVITL^Tenanta at fixed or privileged ratee. 

(1). In some villages the former zamindars cultivate part of their former sfr, 
either rent-free ox at fixed rates. In the same way persons are sometimes 
given some of the common land free of rent to live on. The terms of 
such holdings to be stated. For how long are they to be held ? Can the 
payment be enhanced ? In some cases the agreement is that it shall be 
enhanced if the new jama be enhanced, and in proportion to it, and 
similarly decreased if it be decreased. What rights have these tenants 
as to digging wells, planting baghs, and isolated trees ? Can they transfer 
them ? As a rule they can. 

(2). Are there any tenants at privileged rates ? In some villages former zamin- 
dars, in others particular castes, are favoured* 
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2IX, — Chi$tofn$i breach of which involve forfeiture of tenancy uUhin niea/mng of 

eection 93 of Act XVIIL of 1873. 

GoBtoms to be stated. 

XX. --Rent-free granta. 
(1). Bent is sometimes fixed on rent-free grants in lien of serviee, bni nerer 
oollected. State enstoms. 

(2). Can grantees transfer their grants ? 

(3). Name persons receiving cash payments in lieu of resumed rent>free grants, 
and the terms on which it is paid. 

(4). GiTo a list of existing rent-free grants. State how long ago they were 
giren and the relationship of the present holder with the original grantee. 

XXL—Himsee. 
(1). Bights of lamindars and cultivators. The general rule seems to be that 
the former may build on the waste without permission of the sharerS| 
but that the latter cannot 

(S). Is rent oollected from inhabitantS| or help in wood, &c.| giren to builders? 
Generally no rent is taken. 

(3). When may zamindars eject ? 

(4)* Can sharers or cultivators transfer their houses, and under what condition? 
If a house be abandoned, who can take possession of it ? 

XXIL— Welle. 
(1). List of pucka wells, their owners, and who have the right of irrigation from 
them? 

(2). The general rule is that cultivators can dig kucha^ but not pucka wells with- 
out the consent of the zamindars : the custom sometimes varies for tenants- 
. at-will and tenants with a right of occupancy. 

(3). On ejectment, is a tenant ejected from his well in the land ? 

(4). Custom as to water channels : the general rule is that they may be carried 
along boundaries of fields and through waste. 

(5>. Is it the custom to hire out wells ? 

XXXllL'^IiYigcUien from tanki andjhiU, 

(1). List of such tanks. 

(2). May any one irrigate, or specified persons? If the latter, name them. 
Becord any rent paid. 

XXir^-^-BaffU 

m 

(a.) Sharer*i rights. 

The general rule is that a sharer may plant a bagh in his own separate land at 
his pleasure, but in common land only with the consent of the other sharers. Which 
of the seven rights menti )ned in the subsequent section can zamindars planting baghs 
in common land exercise ? 

(b.) Culiivator'i rights. 

What classes of tenants may plant baghs without consent ? Is the former rent 
taken for land in which a bagh is planted or is it exempted from rent ? The general 
rule is that it only pays as long as the land is cultivated, not afterwards ; unless the 
bagh be cut down and not immediately replanted, which of the seven rights mentioned 
in the next section has a cultivator who plants a bagh ? After eviction from his 
cultivation, does he retain any rights in the trees. 

XX V. — Isolated trees. 

(1). In bhai&ch&ra estates, the general rule is that all trees in divided land 
belong to the owner of the land. Where land is held in common, to whom do trees in 
sir belong ? Who owns trees on boundaries of fields ? The general rule is that if they 
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are self-Bown they belong to both sides equally ; if planted^ to the planter. Who owns 
trees in common land ? The general role is that self-planted trees are common ; but if 
a tree is planted, customs vary. If some wish to cut down trees owned in common and 
others do not, how is the dispute to be decided — by the majority of sharers or of lambar* 
dars ? In some villages the lumbardars have full power without consulting the sharers. 

(2). RighU of moTtgagor$ and mortgagees. — The general rule is that the mortgagor 
has no rights as long as the mortgagee is in possession, but in some villages he can 
take dead trees. The general rule ia that mortgagees can plant trees in mortgaged land, 
and that after the paying off the mortgage they remain owners of such trees, though 
they cannot cut or sell them without the mortgagor's permissioa Gau a mortgagor 
authorize a cultivator to out down trees in his field ? 

(3). CuUivator^s rights.^-' As a rule, all residents, cultivators or not, have the right 
to trees within their enclosures and before their doors ; but the custom varies as to 
whether they may claim such trees if they have not planted them; what rights in them 
remain after leaving the house? Bights are of seven kinds : — 

a. Planting. 

b. Felling. 

c. Selling. 

d. Bight to dead or fallen trees. 

e. Bight to fallen wood. 
/. Bight to trimmings. 
g. Bight to produce. 

State which of these rights the various classes of cultivators possess. Besident 
and non-resident tenants as a rule have the same rights, but generally oc 'upanoy ten* 
ants possess all these rights with regard to both self-sown and planted trees as long 
as they hold their fields, but not after relinquishment. Tenants-at-will, as a rule, have 
no rights, save by permission of the zamindar. Bales about trees on boundaries seem 
to be much the same as between sharers. 

XXF/.— ifanwr^. 

(1). To whom does the manure belong and how is it divided? Sometimes all belongs 
to the zamindars, sometimes only that of non-cultivators, so^ietimes none save their o«i n. 
Sometimes cultivators own all the manure, sometimes their own ; non-cultivators also 
owning their own. Sometimes that of non-cultivators is stacked by sweepers and used 
in the common land ; sometimes it is stacked in common for the village, each person 
taking what he wants : in this case the zami idars sometimes have the preferecce; some« 
times again it is separately stacked by each person. 

(2). What is custom as to selling manure to other villages, and by whom can it 
be done? Sometimes the zamindars own the manure, but village cultivators have the 
right to as much as they want in the village, all the balance being sold by the zamin« 
dars. Sometimes, though owning the manure, the cultivator may not remove it even to 
his own fields in another village. 

XX VIL — AUuvian and diluvion. 

(1). Alluvion rights. 

(2). In zamindari villages there can be no difficulty ; in the bhai&ch&ra villages 
the custom varies. Sometimes, if a sharer's separate land be cut away, he can claim 
compensation at a fixed rate from village expenses yearly until the land is thrown up 
again and becomes culturable ; sometimes newly-thrown up land is common of th 
village, sometimes of the thok and patti it adjoins. Sometimes sharers take increments 
to their land, not exceeding 10 per cent, of the area of their share, and receive no com- 
pensation if less than 10 per cent, be cut away ; if more than 10 per cent, be thrown up 
it becomes common ; if more be cut away, the sharer's revenue is correspondingly 
reduced. State whether these rules apply to the village or the thok or patti* 
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(8). What ate onltivator's rights? Generally, if all the land is cat away, the rent 
is given up ; if part^ reduoed, 

XX VIIL^^ Village servants. 

Ennmerate village servants. State their duties and what wages they receive. The 
chief are barbers, washermen, potters, dyers, water-carriers, khatiks, and chamars. 

The disputes that arose daring the preparation of this paper referred natnrally to 
every section of it ; but the majority of the disputes, and those most fiercely contested^ 
arose between zamindars and cultivators in regard to isolated trees and grazing in the 

fallow. 

In this district, with its large area of revenue-free land, the enquiry into and the 

cases arising out of these tenures took up much time. This 
enquiry naturally divided itself into two great heads— (1) as to 
the validity of the tenures on which the grantees claimed to hold free of revenue ; (2) 
the various rights in these tenures — ^that is, the relation of the persons owning the mu&fi 
rights with those owning the zamfndari rights. To take these heads in order, 1 st, as to 
(a) YaUdity of the ten- ^^^ validity of the tenures on which the granteea daimed to 
^^ hold free of reyenue. 

As the khewats were prepared, a register of all lands not assessed to revenue was 
made, omitting only those where, on the face of the khewat, it was clear that the Isnd 
paid no revenue as being under trees or as being uncultivated. A case was filed 
regarding each of these entries and enquiry made by the Assistant Settlement 0£Soer« 

In this enquiry there were two authorities on which to fall back :-« 

(1). The decision of the Special Commissioners appointed to enquire into such 
cases. 

(2). The orders of the Settlement Officer at the hist settlement, together with hia 
reports and the orders of Government thereon. 

The first of these refer only to large muifi plots and whole Tillages, and no 
difficulty could arise in regard to them, as the present holder had always the order of 
the Special Oomraissioners to show. The whole of the difficulties arose with regard 
to the second class, because the original orders of the Settlement Officer are not in 
existence, and the men now in enjoyment of the grant have never copies of them to 
ahow. With regards to these, therefore, I shall state both the sources from which 
information was obtained and the principles that governed the decisions. 

Mr. Tyler, the Settlement Officer, in his final report on the Muttra pargana, 
dated ISth May, 1840, states that he divided all tlie unregistered mu&fi holdings of 
over 10 bighas in size into four classes : 

(1). Grants made to religious institutions of note deserving the support of 
Government. 

(2). Grants made to persons who have been unintemptedly in possession since 
prior to the British rule. 

(3). Grants made to persons since the introduction of the British rule, but 
enjoyed for more than 30 years. 

(4). Grants made to persons and enjoyed for less than 30 years. 

The first class he proposed to release in perpetuity, the second and third classes 
for life, while the fourth dass he resumed at once. The Board of Revenue reported 
these proposals for sanction in their letter to the Secretary to Government, datpd 
21st September, 1841. The final orders of Government are contained in 6. O. 
No, 497 of 2nd April, 1842 ; they liberally extended the proposed principles, ordering 
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the release of ihe second class (which Mr. Tyler proposed to release for life) to be 
made in perpetuity. 

The order says : — 

^^ The Hon'ble the Lieutenant-GoTernor has perused with much attention the 
remarks recorded by the Collector and Commissioner on the mudfi tenures in this 
pargana. Owing to the great character of sanctity attaching to these tenures, and the 
religious purposes for which, in many instances, their proceeds are appropriated, 
which has preserved them from interference under various rulers for a long series of 
years, the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor considers that the Collector acted most 
judiciously in not subjecting them to the strict letter of the law. 

'' The Collector, it is observed, proposes to divide these tenures into three classes, 
each to be separately disposed of by Government. In the first class the Collector 
would include all grants made to religious institutions which are viewed with rever- 
ence not only by the people in this vicinity, but by the Hindu community at large. 
The second class, which the Collector also considers entitled to peculiar consideratiqn, 
includes those grants which have been held uninterruptedly for a series of years 
antecedent to the British accession. 

'^ The third class embraces all grants held subsequent to the British accession, 
but for a longer period than 30 years. In the fourth class the Collector places all 
grants which have come into possession during the last 30 years, 

^^ Of these four classes Mr. Tyler would recommend the grants of the first 
description to be released in perpetuity, and those of the second and * third for the 
lives of the present incumbents. 

^^The tenures coming under the fourth head have already been resumed ; but, to 
obviate as much as possible the consequent distress, have been settled at half rent- 
rates with the ousted proprietors. 

'^ Under consideration of the peculiar nature of these tenures, and the character 
of sanctity attaching to them in the eyes of the Hindu population, the Hon'ble the 
Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that they should not only not be subjected to the 
strict letter of the law, but be treated with more than ordinary leniency. 

^^ His Honor, therefore, is disposed to coincide in the view taken by the Commis« 
sioner, and considers it expedient that all the tenures should be admitted to the benefit 
of registry, 

'' Those tenures which come under the first class noted by the Collector as 
attaching to religious institutions of peculiar sanctity should, in His Honor's opinion, 
be released to the incumbents and their heirs^ as also should those held under the 
second class, since, although it may not be very clearly proved, it may with certainty 
be presumed, that all that is required to constitute an hereditafy title under the orders 
of the Hon'ble Court of May, 1838 has been complied with, in;., that two successions 
occurred before the commencement of the Company's rule. 

^^ His Honor is therefore pleased to direct that no tenure ooming under either of 
the above heads be subjected to investigation or interfered with, but left in the undis- 
turbed possession of the occupants and their heirs, 

^' With regard to the tenures which have been acquired since the Company's 
accession, but held for a longer period than 30 years, the Hon'ble the Lieutenant- 
Governor is of opinion that, under the spirit of the orders of the Hon'ble Court already 
quoted, all such should be released to the present incumbents for the period of their 
lives. These tenures will, however, come severally under revision at the demise of the 
present incumbents, and be either resumed or continued, as the result of the enquiry 
may happen to show to be the proper and legal course. " 

29 
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iTheie ordirs dispoied of ftll the mn&fi plois of tbe Mattra pargana of over 10 
bighas in size, concerning which investigation was then made, excepting one or Iwo 
which were apparently omitted by mistake; but no report was made regarding similar 
plots in the other parganas of the district, although much the same principles were 
apparently adopted by the Settlement OiBoer in bis iuTestigations regarding them, 
and tbe^e therefore remain as yet nnaiithorized. All such grants were collected in 
the register locally known as register No. III. The orders of the Settlement Officer 
were, of coarse, ultra vires, bat the existence of these mu&fis was not brooghi to the 
notice of Governmeht until 1848,* when it was considered too late to interfere. By 
their G. 0. No. 3056, dated 22nd May of that year, Qovemment ordered that these 
grants should remain undisturbed antil the next settlement, when they would be die* 
posed of as seemed best to the Government of the day. All these plots have now 
been enquired into and reported t6 Government. 

There remain farther a few unregistered mn&fls, en which no orders wer« paaeed 
at the last settlement, and some which have been granted sitoce that date. The first of 
these Werd all tiie patches in separate ownership in villages which are or were tiiem* 
ielveft entirely released from the payment of revenue. In some eases the rerenae-free 
grantee laid claim to these holdings as sub-tenures of his own creation, and in others 
it was allowed that they were independent grants. The universality of their omission 
seemed to point to an oversight, especially as in many oases the grant of the patch of 
land was proved to be of earlier date than that of the grant of the village. In the 
eases of villages that were resumed at the settlement and subsequently released by 
the special commission, it seems singular that these men never, in any case, asserted 
their individual rights before the Commissioners. The grants of revenue-free land 
made during the currency of the settlement are confined to Muttra itself. In 1867 a 
large area of the cantonments was given up by the military authorities, and the land 
^as made over by the Collector to persons in receipt of pensions in lieu of lands ori* 
giaally taken possession of by the Government to form tbe cantonments. No trace of 
any sanction to these proceedings could be found. Both these classes have been treated 
similarly with the plots mentioned in the last paragraph. 

There is yet another class of mu&fis in the district — namely, villages and parcels of 
land held free of revenue by rulers of foreign states. The latest order Regarding them 
is contained in the despatch of the Court of Directors, No. 19, dated 24th April, 1840 
of which tbe 6th para, is as follows :t '^ When an independent chief holds lands even 
on ordinary rent-free tenure, his title should not be lightly called in question, and as 
investigation when requisite should, as Lieutenant-Colonel Aloes pointed out, be made 
by a political and not by a revenue officer."' Mu&fis of this class have been entered in 
a separate register. 



The new measurements being in acres and fractions of an acre, all plots under si: 
acres in size were included in the register known as that of mu&fi plots under 1\ 



six 

10 

bighas. 

In para. 12 of his report on tbe Muttra pai^ana already referred to Mr. Tyler 
says : — 

'< All mu&fis under ten bighas in size have been enquired into, and all cases falling 
strictly under clause vii., section 2, Regulation XXXI. of 1803, have been released 
for the life of the present occupants." 

It is not clear whether his remarks apply to the Muttra pargan« only, or to (he 
whole district; apparently they applied to the whole district. It is not clear either on 
what autiioi ity Mr. Tyler proceeded in releasing these plots for life only, as the clause 
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ia the regulation referred to does not antboriise any each eonrte^ while by the Sadr 
Board's Circular of April 9ih, 1839, the liberal wording of the law was ceasiderabiy 
widened In fact Mr. Tyler himself seems subsequenUy to have seen the illegality of 
hia procedure, for on 24th December, 1840, he asked the Board's orders as to how he 
was, on the death of the incumbent, to treat the case of such tenures under ten blghas 
as were released for life at the settlement The Board^s orders were eonTcyed in their 
letter of 4th May, 1841. They say :— 

" The release of tenures under ten bighas held for charitable purposes must be 
maintained as long as they remain so applied, and those tenures which have been 
released for life to the incumbents at the time of settlement must be retained by the 
heir of the ex-mu&fidars on the present farourable terms until a renewal of the set- 
tlement'' 

The meaning of this sentence is not very clear, especially as in a former paragraph 
of the letter the Board ordered that in cases of resumption assessment should be made 
with ez-mu&fidars at moderate rates. It appears, however, that they must have meant 
that no mu&fi under ten bighas released for life should be resumed on the death of the 
grantee ; and such was the interpretation put on it by Mr. Tyler himself, for on the 
receipt of these orders he at once released all resumed mudfis of this nature, even 
taking them from the zamindars with whom in some oases a settlement on the death of 
the grantee had been made. 

As the only contemporary record of the proceedings of the Settlement Officer 
contained in register No. 7 for the Muttra pargana only is not traceable in the 
Board's records, and no copy of it is in existenciB, the investigation into these small 
grants was involved in some difficulty. In no cases were these plots recorded in the 
khewats before the revision of records which took place about 1850, and even up to 
this settlement some were not recorded in any of the patw&ris' papers, except the jama* 
bandi. Before the settlement, a paper called the juz-o-hd was prepared by the kan^n^* 
gos for each village ; it is of no judicial weighty but where in existence was of great 
value, as it gave the history of the various mu6fi grants. The first existing trace of a 
systematic attempt to bring ail the mudfi grants into one register is register No. 5, 
prepared about the year 1847 ; it was found for parganas Jalesar, S&dabad, Mat, and 
the Mahiban villages that came from Mat ; while in remaining villages of Mah&ban, in 
Huttra, Chhdta, and Noh Jhil, the only trace of it was an unverified rough copy kept 
by the kanuugos ; and in Kosi there was neither the original nor the unverified copy. 
•On this register was founded the English register sent to the Board in 1848.* 
It was unfortunate, however, that the two registers did not correspond ; sometimes 
whole villages, and often entries, were omitted from latter. Where no special reason 
can be found for such omission, it has been assumed that the discrepancy results 
from a eopyist's error. It is unfortunate also that the register No. 5 was so perfunc- 
torily prepared that often names of persons, and sometimes even of villages, were 
untraceable, while the names recorded were frequently those of persons who died many 
years before the compilation was made. The revision khewats are fuller than these 
registers, as in some cases land which was then under bdghs, and also land given rent- 
free by zamindars for village services and not released at last settlement, were recorded 
as revenue-free grants. In such cases, if the land be cultivated, it has been resumed ; if 
not, the entry calling it a revenue-free grant has been struck out Another register 
was prepared after the mutiny in 1859 ; this of course differs from all tlie others and 
was of little use. 

All these small grants were originally given by the zamindars. The religious grants 
were chiefly made to local temples or takiaa ; and by far the larger proportion of chari- 
table ones were made for the performance of certain village services, as for lighting 
the Holi fire {kherapati) and to the village priest (purohit). Many of them were 
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giren to bhdts, and eome to Muttra chaub^s, local fak{rs, and Soron Brabmans. In 
Cbb&ta and Kosi these grants are rare, but in the other parganas, especially Mnttra, 
thejT are very numerous. The land is naturally the worst in the village, and in nearly 
all cases wliere the grantee is a resident is cultivated by him. Originally all these plots 
were rent-free, and not revenue-free ; but as the distinction was not preserved at last 
settlement, and as they were included in the khewats at the revision and have been 
always since treated as revenue-free grants, it is impossible to disturb the existing 
state of things at this late period. The general rule has therefore been not to resmne 
any grants where the heir of the original grantee is in possession, provided that the 
condition (if any) attached to the grant be fulfilled. The cases of resumption, which 
have not been numerous, may be grouped under two heads:— 

(1) --Where the zamindars have ousted the original grantee or his heirs, and 
either kept the land themselves or given it to an outsider. 

s 

(2) — Where the land was released on some condition, which condition has been 
violated. This only refers to religious muafi. It has not been considered that any 
condition attaches to charitable grants (see sections 158 to 161 of Sadr Board's Cir* 
cular, dat^d 9th April, 1839). 

The customs of the Soron Brahmans have caused peculiar difficulties in their case. 
These men are divided into guilds, and all the earnings of a guild are in common. A 
grant made to a person is therefore in effect made to the guild to which he belongs, and 
the rent is collected by a single agent who goes round the villages at uncertain intervals 
of one or two years. The villagers therefore do not know who actually gets the pro* 
deeds of the plots* 

The second head of the enquiry was that into the rights, inUr «e, of the varioos 
* (6) Rights o« muafldari sharers in rerenue-free estates. In some of these estates the 
and scamindari. revenue-free grantee is also in possession of the zarofndari 

rights. In other cases these rights are in the possession of a separate zamindar or of 
a village community. In some cases whore the zamindari and the muafidari rights 
are distinct, the owners of the former had previously been admitted to the managing 
possession of the estate, paying a fixed sum yearly to the muafidar, while in others the 
mudfidar had been put in possession ; the zamfndars, in lieu of their rights, receiving 
either a percentage on the collections^ or else some land free of all payment. Of the 52 
entirely revenue-free estates in the district there are 41 in which zammdari rights exist; 
of these 41 there are 25 in which, previous to this settlement, the zamindars had 
been admitted to managing possession. Of the remaining 16, in which thezamSudars 
were out of possession, applications for engagements to be taken from them 
were made by the zamindars of 13. The existing orders are those on Kobi of 
the Moradabad district contained in Q. 0. No. 133A. of 1868. By this ruling 
the* zamindars were not to be admitted to engagement when it was found that 
their rights had dwindled to the receipt of a cess on the collections, the revenue- 
free grantee having by prescription the right to the management of the estate. Act- 
ing on this order, the applications in the cases of the villages of Ronchi and Palson of 
Mottra and Bilothi and Ajhai Buzurg of Chh&ta were dismissed. The application in 
the case of Mandaura of Muttra was dismissed, as a final arrangement had been come 
to at the revision. There remained 8* cases in which the zamindar's claim was admitted. 
In all of these there is a resident village community who, even when out of nominal 
managing possession, exercised rights which^clearly distinguished the members of it from 
mere cultivators. Therightsthey owned of course varied in every estate ; but as a rule 
they cultivated the whole area at a low fixed rent, disposing of the land recorded in their 
names at their pleasure. They had certain rights in the fallow and to trees such as cul« 
tivators can rarely claim, and even in some cases it had been the recognized custom for a 
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man's cultiyation to pass to the purchaser of his share in the village, though such share 
only nominally conveyed the right to receive a certain percentage on the collections. 
Such rights as these are indefinite and difficult of record, and in consequence of this 
indefiniteness there was in many of the villages a continual struggle between the various 
owners which was highly prejudicial to the welfare of the estate. The zamindars, as 
the residents and as the actual cultivators, were the more likely to guarantee the future 
prosperity of the villages, which mainly depended on their exertions, and this pointed 
to them as the men with whom the arrangements should be made. The position of 
the modfidars was distinctly one of encroachment, and they could only claim to be 
placed in a position no worse than they had hitherto held, all future increment going 
to the men who would be instrumental in causing it Settlements were made at half- 
estimated assets, but the muafidars' net income was hardly lowered, for so low were 
the rents in many villages, while others were leased to outsiders on favourable terms, 
that the actual grantees received but little more before the settlement than they do 
now. 

The fairing of the records presents little that is worthy of remark. It was merel j 

a work requiring the greatest care and vigilance. One copy 
*' of the whole records was made in Urdu for the GoUector't 

office, and one in Hindi for the patw&ris, a copy of the khewat and wajibularz in 
Urdu being made for the tahsfli. 

The total number of cases disposed of during the course of the settlement has been 

no less than 76,661. As under the new procedure enhanoe- 
diiiKMed ol duiiDg tbe ment can be sued for and obtained against all the right of 
lettlement. occupancy tenants in an estate in one and the same suit, thia 

number of oases does not represent much less than 100,000 separate decisions; of thia 
number of cases 1,666 were appeals to the Settlement Otficer from orders of subordinate 
officers, and of these nearly one-fourth were in enhancement cases. Omitting these 
enhancement appeals, in only about one and a half per cent, of the emaining cases were 
tbe parties dissatisfied with the judgment of the subordinate court— a very satisfsctovy 
prq)ortion. 
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Investigatum into the tenures and righU of all individuals holding property in 

Qasba Muitra. 

This case arose out of an enquiry into the naziil land of the Muttra oity : but 
before it had gone far, it was found that it would be impossible to come to any 
decision on this smaller question without coming to some understanding as to tbe 
position of the various persons owning property in the block of land measured for the- 
sake of convenience in one lump and called Qasba Muttra : for, until this aettiement^ 

no enquiry and record had been made. 

SO 
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The persons owniiig property in Muttra may be divided into the following five 
heads: — 

(1.) Gorernment. 

(2.) The heirs of the Lala Babu. 

(3.) The owners of mu&fi and resumed ma&fi grants. 

(4.) The owners of land and houses in the city. 

(5.) The old zamindars. 
The object of the enquiry was therefore to decide on the position of each of these 
five classes, and to discoyer how best their individual rights might in the future be 
protected. 

But little bearing on this point is known of the early history of Muttra city. It 
would appear that the old city stood to the west of the present one, and that the 
present city was bnilt in the time of Abdul Nabi Ehan, a governor of the reign of 
Aurangzeb. The k&zis of the Eushak muhalla were then the owners of the land 
around the city^ but that they had only limited rights, and none within the city 
boundary, appeared from two facts : — 

(I.) When Abdul Nabi wished to build his mosque (still standing), he purchased 
the land, not from the k&zis, but from the kas&is or butchers who had shops there. 

(3.) He gave permission to whoever wished to build bouses and make gardens 
along the river-bank, which was accordingly done to a large extent 

It, therefore, appeared that the city itself is an imperial one. 

The k&zis continued in possession of their rights, whatever they were, until the 
time of the J&ts, when the then representative of the family, Baiyad Bakar, quarrelled 
with the local governor, and, fearing evil results to himself, made over bis rights to 
some Chaub&s, some Mallahs, and one Daryao Ehan Mirdha. When the £nglish 
conquered the district the rights of tbe Chaub^ alone seem to have been recognized, 
and the first settlement was made with Sheo Lai Chaub^ as mukaddam. Imam Baksh, 
a son of the Mir Bakar above mentioned, brought forward a claim, but dying before 
it could be heard, his suit fell through and has never since been revived. About the 
same time, too, some enquiries were made as to what was nazdl, and the following 
lands were then sold, Sarai Mustafa Ehan, the tila outside the Bhartpnr gate, the 
Eattra Badshahi in the city ; but the enquiries were not concluded. 

In 1812 (Sambat 1869) the then Chaub^ landholders, Bishna, Ajita, Sheo Lai, 
Ghisa, and Jwala, calling themselves mukaddams, gave over their rights to the Lala 
Babu, who engaged to pay them Us. 150 yearly and 5 per cent, on the collections; 
and two documents embodying these terms were executed — one being a deed of gift 
on the part of the Chaub6s, and the other an agreement on the part of the Lala Babu 
(sapurdar). The history of this person and his family, and an account of how he 
acquired his property, will be found in Mr. Growse's Muttra Memoir, Part L, 
pp. 132-133-134. The Cbaub^s have brought forward their claims to be engaged 
with at every settlement, and in the interval have employed themselves in skirmishes 
in the civil courts ; but in every case they have been imsuccessful. 

The last settlement of Muttra was made by Mr. Tyler in 1841, and, according to 
bis final rubakar, dated April 27th, 1841, the area was then divided as follows :^ 
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This settlement was not accompanied by any record of righis. 

To the settlement succeeded the revision of records. The papers connected with this 
were lost in the mutiny ; but if we are to believe the Hindi record which the patw&ri 
has preserved, the Bani Kattyani, the then representative of the Lala Babu, had 
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herself entered as oifvner of every rood of land except mu&fi and resumed mu&6, and 
the agreement that was drawn up was for Qasba Muttra with the Rani Kattyani as the 
sole zamindar. 

Advantage was naturally taken of this, and by 1858 her pretensions had risen so 
high that she claimed to be zamfndar not only of the land round the city, but of the 
city itself ; she claimed t > have the right to all the manure of the city ; she claimed 
that the owners of the resumed mudfis were mere pattadara or inferior proprietors ; 
in short, she claimed to exercise over the whole city of Muttra the same tight that any 
zamindar could claim over any petty village in the district 

Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Best took over charge of the district in 
1858. The course that he pursued resulted in three groups of cases, and as these 
cases were all carried up to the Sadr Board on the one side and the Sadr Diwani on 
the other (not being finally concluded until 1865), they are of the utmost importance in 
determining the situation of all parties in regard to the city of Muttra. 

These three groups of cases are : — 

( 1) Relating to alluvial lands. 

(2) Relating to manure. 

(3) Relating to partition. 

(1) The facts of this case are set forth at length in Mr. Best's letter to the Oom- 
miasioner, Ko. 193 of 22nd September, 1859. 228 bighas 19 biswaswere thrown up by 
the river near the Jaisinghpura border of the city abutting on some ghats and resumed 
mn&fi lands, but separated from any kh&lsa fields. The heirs of the Lala Babu assum- 
ed possession of this land and collected from it. When Mr. Best began to enquire 
into the matter, the khdlsa zamlndar put forward her claim to be the zamindar of the 
whole of Qasba Muttra ; pleaded that 4,912 bighas had been settled with her ; that the 
increment was not 10 per cent, of the whole area, and that therefore the Revenue an* 
thorities had no right to interfere. The Collector, however, held that the heirs of the 
Lala Babu were only settled with for 563 bighas 11 biswas of land ; that their claim to be 
zamindars of the whole area of Muttra was absurd ; and that their claim to hold lands 
thrown up at one side of the city on the ground that they owned land on the other side 
was untenable. The Collector accordingly made the land into a separate mah&l, calling 
it Betiya mahal, and held it khum. Appeals to the Commissioner and the Board of 
Revenue were unsuccessful, and suits brought in the civil courts and carried to the 
Sadr Diwani were equally decided in favour of Government. This Betiya mah&I is 
still held khfim. 

(2) Relating to manure, — Mr. Best found that certain men with manure objected 
to pay the fees for crossing the gh4t on the ground that they had paid the zamindar 
for the manure and were carrying it to their fields. This led to enquiries, in the 
course of which he found that the heirs of the Lala Babu claimed all the sweepings of 
the city ; that they took an enhancement on the rent from their own tenants, and 
agreed with outsiders at so much a bigha and with the cultivators of mu&fi lands at so 
much a well ; and that they also exacted some transit duties on goods, and that the 
value of this manure alone was nearly Rs. 3,000 a year. The Lala Babu's agent plea- 
ded that suits brought by other persons against him for the right of this manure had 
been dismissed, and that the Collector on December 12th^ 1856, had given him a 
summary decree against a railway engineer for the value of some manure he had taken 
for fuel. Mr. Best held that the settlement had omitted to come to any decision on 
this point, and took over the manure as Government property. Again his orders were 
np-held on appeal, and in the civil courts up to the Sadr Diwani. 

(3) In the partition case the Lala Babn's heirs boldly claimed that they had 
superior rights in Muttra, all the other owners being inferior proprietors. Partition 
was disallowed by the Sadr Diwani on the ground that the arrangements made at the 
settlement could not be interfered with during the currency of the settlement; they also 
held that there was no proof that the Lala Babu held any taWkdari rights in Muttra. 
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After this case there was a lull. The only other case was when the land of an 
old road was claimed in 1869 by the heirs of the Lala Baba^ but given by the Collector 
to some owners of resumed mu&fi in exchange for land for a new road taken from them. 
The heirs of the Lala Babu appealed to the Commissioner on the old ground that they 
were zamindars The appeal was dismissed, and there the matter ended. 

These cases proved clearly three points :-— 

li9t. — The manure case showed that the heiraof the Lala Babu hare no righta 
whatever in the city of Muttra. 

2nd, — ^Tbe Betlya mah&l case showed that they are not even aamindars of the 
land around the city, for one of the rights of such a status would be that to alluvial 
accretions to any part of it. 

3^. — ^The partition case and the road case show that, in spite of the repeated 
decisions against them, the Lala Babu's heirs still consider themselves zamindars of 
Qasba Muttra, and that therefore the matter must be enquired into and sot at rest. 

They further show clearly the light in which the rights of the heirs of the Lala 
Bubu have been regarded during the last 17 years by the Revenue authorities. 

As retrards the rights of the various persons interested it was decided as follows : — 

(1.) — Thi old zemindars. — ^Their claim to engagement for the whole estate, on the 
ground that the agreement entered into between their ancestors in 1812 and the Lala 
Babu had been broken, cannot be entertained. They have been excluded from several 
settlements, and their claim is now obsolete. They still receive a yearly allowance from 
the Lala Babu, and they still collect some cesses payable by certain cultivators, muHfi- 
dars inhabitants of and traders in certain bazars. 

(2) The owners of houses in the ct<y.— With these the settlement has no concern. 
But the Lala Babu, as zamlndar, has no rights of any kind in the city ; any rights he 
may possess there are those of a private individual. 

(3) The o%oners of resunud mudfi grants and mu6fidars. — These men are 
perfectly independent of the Lala Babu ; their rights have been recorded in a separate 
patti, and they have been allowed, if they wish, to chose their own lambardar. 

(4) and (5) The relative rights of Government and the Lala Babu. — The mah&i 
Retiya will continue to be held direct. In the uplands the course of litigation would 
have allowed us to have confined the Lala Babu's heirs to the land actually settled 
with them at the last settlement — that is, the then cultivated area ; but, unrestrainedly 
they had been alloved to break up fresh land, and in some cases even Government bad 
consented to rent from them mounds and other places which were required fw buildings 
or for temporary purposes. They were therefore engaged with for this. 

The importance of this case seemed to render some notice of it here necessaiy. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Notice of Subordinate Native Officers. 

Deputy ColUctors* 

Ali Muhamcul Khan, — Tbe share taken by thia officer ia the work hai already 
been noticed ; he w^ unfortunately rough tempered, but his integrity and honesty 
were beyond doubt. He was possessed of great originality, immense industry, 
and a clear common sense. In case work he was invaluable and his decisions 
excellent. 

Debi iTin.^In this district this officer hardly sustained the reputation with which 
he came; he was^ howeyer. for a long time suffering from the disease which eventually 
killed him. 

Imam-uUlah — ^Was chiefly employed in enhancement suits and in attesting jama- 
bandis ; he was of great assistance^ being industrious and hard-working, though rather 
apt to fall into a groove. 

Inayai Ali and KamaUud-din. — Mr. McConaghey was disappointed in the work 
of these officers. 

Inayat Uuatain — Was employed in boundary work from October, 1871 to Decem- 
ber, 1872, when he was transferred to Hamirpicr. 

Fazl Azim. — Mr. McConaghey was satisfied with his work ; during his six 
months of office at Jalesar he did;it«od service in deciding enhancement cases and in 
poshing on the preparation of the record of rights, 

SubordincUe officials, 

Jainti Praiod-^WtLS sherishtadar during almost the whole of the settlement, 
and during all that time he carried out the labourious duties of the office to the com- 
plete satisfaction of Mr. McConaghey and myself. He has a very good knowledge 
of English and is exceedingly quick and accurate at figures, |tnd this is combined with 
a retentive memory and great industry. In addition to his proper work, he was of the 
greatest assistance in preparing assessment figures, and towards the end of the 
time was in charge of the final revisions of the faired vernacular records previous to 

filing. 

Banke Biliari Lai— Is another promising young officer. He is a good English 
scholar and quick at figures. With Jainti Prasad he prepared all the assessment 
statistics; he was also in charge of the statistical office of Mfit, and faired and filed the 
Ternacnlar records of Muttra and part of M&t. 

Salig JRam, flarfr munsarim^ made for himself a great name for his honesty. 
He demarcated the soils of Sadabad, Mab^ban, and Muttra, and made the preliminary 
attestation of the jamabandis of Muttra, Chhita and Kosi. He is now a tahsildar in 
Banda. 

Shib Lalj Sadr muntarim^ demarcated the soils of Kosi and the greater pari 
of Mat and assisted in Chh6ta and Muttra. He has a great knowledge of agriouUoral 
matters. He is now divisional kantingo in Agra. 

Kanhaiya Lai, Sadr munsarim, was in charge of ihe preparation of the rough 
records of Mat and part of the demarcation of soils of the same tahsil, and also of the 
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fairiog of the records of Chh^ta and Koti. He bae a very fair knowledge of Englieh, ie 
bard working and trastwortby. 

Tajamvi HtMain^ Sadr mun$arimj wai in ebarge of the staiisiical ofBce of all 
tbe district except Mat, and in tbat tabsil be made the preliminary attestation of tbe 
jamabandis. Is a first class officer all round. 

Sadik Hasiainy Sadr munsarim, now a tabsildar in Banda, was in ebarge of and 
faired and filed the records of tbe Jaleear pargana. 

R. S. WHITEWAT. 
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PART II. 



HUtonr. 



PARGANA SAHPAU. 

Hittor)r— Boandariet, arta, and popnlaiion — Incrcate in population einoe Uit settlemont-Phjuoal 
features— Sources of irrigation.*— >The weed baisuri— Ploughs snd cattle— Towns and markets— 
Commnnicationi — Crop statistics^Character of the eultiyation— Proprietarj statisiics— Statistics of 
cultiTating oecupancj by caste— Occupanoy statistics now and at revision of rrcords— Past fiscal 
history— Bistory of transfers— Prices realized on transfer — Comparison of past and present areas— 
Increase in cultiTation— Wa»te land — Increase in irrigation— Determinati(*n of soil rates and 
assumed rental deduced from these rates— Assessment— Fin sncial results— Bentals before and 
after enhAncemeut— General statement. 

Sahpau is now part of tho Sadabad pargana, with whicli it was incorporated 

shortly after last settlement ; bat for the purposes of this report 
it will be more convenient to treat of it separately. During 
Akbar's. regin it was incladed in the Jalesar mahal of Sirkar Agra. It subsequently 
became a distinct revenue subdivision^ and, for some years previous to the British 
conquest, formed a portion of the territory held as '' jaidad" by Generals DeBoigne 
and Perron from Scindhia for the maintenance of their brigades. On the annexation 
in 1803 it was with other parganas placed under the jurisdiotion of the Collector of 
Btawah, but on the constitution of the new district of Aligarh in 1804 it was attached 
to it In 1815 it belonged to the Snb-CoUectorate of Badabad, in charge of which 
Mr. Bonlderson was placed by the Board of Commissioners, and in the following year 
it was trannferred with parganas Firozabad and Khandauli to Agra. It continaed 
under the control of the Collector of Agra until 1824, when it was re-annexed to Sada- 
bad, which had just been raised to the position of a district On the removal of the 

aadr office to Muttra in 1832 it remained in subordination to the tahsildar of Sada- 

bad, as it is at present 

The pargana is a small rectangular block of country separating Jalesar from 
Boundaries, area, and Sadabad, which lie respectively to the east and west of it, and 
population, itieM parganas bound it on all sides except on the north, where 

it adjoins Hathras. It consists of 36 villages and contains 63 inhabited sites. The 
total area is 21,258 acres, of which 18,377 acres, or 86*4 per cent., are under cultiva- 
tion.* The average village area is 590 acres, and the average area to each inhabited 
site is 337 4 acres. The population by the census of 1872 was 21,338, being 647 to 
each square mile of area and 762 to each square mile of cultivation ; of these 21,338 
inhabitants 9,842 are returned as agriculturists and 11,496 as non- agriculturists. 
The average population per site is 338, or just one individual for every acre of area. 
The total number of houses is 4,189, averaging five individuals to each house. The 
numerical strength of each caste represented in the pargana, subdivided into agricul- 
turists and non-agriculturists, is as follows :«— 



Caste. 


Agricul- 
turists. 


Non- 
agricul- 
turists. 


Total. 


Caste. 


Agricul- 
turists. 


Non- 

agricul- 

turisto. 


Total. 


Chamir 

Brahman ,•• 

Abir 

Thaknr 

J4t 

Gararia ••• 

Banija «• 

Iduhammidaa 

Kachhi 

Barhai 

»ai 

Bhangi 

Koli 

Kamh&r 


1/09 
9,384 
1,197 

i,09» 
888 
161 
l'J3 
386 

177 

99 

6 

66 
88 


1,607 
1,841 
267 
SSO 
193 
431 
809 
76S 
Sll 
419 
424 
618 
457 
819 
988 


4.018 

8,706 

1,464 

1»4V6 

1.892 

1,119 

1»068 

946 

697 

698 

823 

698 

467 

374 

844 


Eahar 

Aherija 

Teli 

Mahajaa ^ 

l^arzi ••• 

Khatik 

Sonar ••. 

Cbobdtr ... 

Bhit 

Banjara ••, 

Jogi 

Karhera 

Other castes ^ 

Total 


91 
126 
9S 
88 
6 
68 

••• 
95 
80 
81 

• •• 
43 
88 


998 

188 
198 
928 

188 
118 
148 

61 

98 

96 

114 

149 

887 


819 

811 
998 
989 

124 
188 

148 

148 
19S 
198 
114 
192 
476 


l^hobi 


9,849 


11,498 


91,388 



* Colonel Anderson's surrey area is giren with that of Sadabad, 
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The retnrni prepared at last settlement by Mr. Tyler exhibit 56 inhabited 

Increwe in popuUtion "t«flj *.242 houses, and a iotal population of 14,644 souls. 

since last lettlement. ^^ increase in population during this period has there- 

fore been 46*33 per cent., against an increase of 86*84 per cent, in the number of 
houses. 

The physical features are easily described. The surface of the country is extreme- 
ly level ; there are no rivers or streams, and the few jhils 
which exist are small in area and dry up early in the cold sea- 
son. The soil all over is very uniform, and is that rich and easily worked light loam 
called " pih'ya " which ts so prevalent in the Muttra district. A few sandhills terop 
up here and there, but their total area is insignificant. In and round jhils the 
soil becomes stiffer and more argillaceous. There is little real usar, and the patches of 
waste which still remain unbroken are often covered with shrubby jungle and some- 
times with dhak trees. Mango groves are more frequent than in the parganas 
further west, but the trees are neither so luxuriant nor so productive as in the plain? 
of Jalesar. 



Canal Water tn not available, and the area irrigated from jhils and ponds 

to but a few acres. W«lis, however, ^n be dug almost everv- 

Sources of irrlgalion. j i K-^ii . # xl i. i i,. , 

wiiere, and only 944 acres of the whole cultivated area are 
absolcrtely nnirrigable. Water is reached at an aterage depth of 39 feet from the sur^ 
face, the supply is generally abundant, and the subsoil fot- the most part good. The 
weHs used for irrigation purposes number 1,908 in all, of which 71 are constrneted of 
s}Kd masonry, and 13 of bricks or kankar withotft mortar. One thousand and fifty- 
one of the kn^ha wells ate " garWari," and the remaining 773 " ajhar." Twenty- 
eight pueka imd 648 'kucba wells are either out of repair or are not used for irrigation. 
The 84 pueka weHs ill work have got 177 rtins, and the 1,8^ kueha welis 1,928 runs ; 
828 of the wells are " kili," that is, they admit of two yokes of bullocks Working at the 
sanie run, whilst 1,080 are " naguar," at which only one pair of bullocks can work 
at «ach run. At last settlement the pucka wells then existing were returned by Mr. 
Tyler as 86, aiid the kucha as 1,763. The average areas ( including acttfally irrigated 
and irrigable) commanded by the different kinds of wells per run are :^ 

Acres. 

Paeka ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 9*C 

Gftrw'ftri ,*» ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• S'S 

Ajltftc ••• ••§ t*. ••• ••• ••• 7*S 

The avera(|;e area irrigated perv^dl at last settlement is given by Mr. Tvler at 
8 acres. In 1,749 wells the water is sweet and good, whilst in the remaining 159 it 
is either brackish, oily, or bitter. 

The weed haiiuri is met with in perceptible quantities over 2,097 acres of the 

cultivated area. It is principally confined to the villages in 
e we« a\9 ru ^^ north-east comer of the pargatia bordering on Hathras 

where, to a more or less extent, it affects injuriously the productiveness of the soil. ' 

The total number of ploughs is 1,659, and of plough cattle 3^321; other cattle are 

returned at 6,392, sheep and goats at 1,834, and horses at 341 
FLonghi and cattlt. ^ ^i u • n t • i • * ^ 

The average plough area is 11*1 acres, against 11*2 acres at 

last settlement. 

Sahpau, with a population of 4,026 souls, is the principal town in the pargana. 

It boasts of two bazars and a brisk local trade. In the larger 
bazars bi-weekly markets are held, which are fairly attended by 
the country people and petty traders. Mahrara, Dhadau, Kasgamma, and Lodhai 
have all populations just over or just bordering on 1,000. Small '' penths " or fain 
are held in them and in several other villages scattered over the pargana, respecting 
whicli it is unnecessary to particularise further. 
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OkMniiMiiiicatioiifl . 



The pargana is specially favonred by its posiidon for the disposal of its stirplas 

produce. It is within easy distances of Agra^ EUthras, and 
Aligarh ; the East Indian Railway passes through it, and there 
is a station inside its bonndary. It is also bisected by the metalled road connecting 
Sadabad with Jalesar, whilst the absence of rivers and streams and the dry character 
of the country render internal traffic on the common village soads praeti^cable even 
Coring the height of the raina, 



Horticnltoral products and sagarcane are rarely met with, but the best of the 

ordinary kharf f and rabi crops occupy ezceptionaDy large areaii^ 
as the following statement shows :— 



Crop itailitica. 



DisTBiBunocr OF caops. 





Ehaxiv. 




a^Bz. 


« 


OABDSH GBQB8 OK KiOHBITASA. 






Ana. 


1 


Cropgi 


Area* 


s 


Cropa. . 


Area. 


'! 


Grope. 


1 


1 

Q 


1 

86 




1 


1 


8,778 


8 


§ 


I 

46 


Percentage 


Sngaroaiie ... 


86 


•M 


-44 


Wheat 


M« 


8^7 


636 


19'18 


Tobacco ... 


88 


•88 


Cotton 


4»MB 


78 


6/}74 


86-77 


Barley 


*•* 


1,116 


851 


1,466 


7-46 


Other oropa 


94 


88 


116 


'69 


ladlaa-oon ... 


... 


681 


$V 


8-68 


Bejhar 


... 


1,890 


104 


8,084 


10*65 










1 


JiiAr 


4,WI 


186 


4,868 


81^ 


Oram 


.«. 


876 


11 


887 


1*66 












B4ra 


476 


68 


686 


3-78 


Go|al 


••« 


868 


70 


889 


1-67 


i 


■ 


■ 


I 




aioo 


1 


■•« 


1 


•«* 


Jan Ghana 


•M 


174 


7 


181 


•98 










• 


Jadigo 


06 

10 

286 

65 


818 

18 

6 

10 


608 

* 

88 

888 

66 


»06 
'U 

1-81 
*88 


Other tropi 

• 

Total 


1.^ 

... 


61 


9 


60 
8,880 


m 

4316 






60 






Benip 
Khvtl M. 


108 


161 


•68 


OtharcfvpaM. 


* 

Total doteaU Area 


i,ia 


Total ^ 


1<M)76 


1,168|ll»828 


0704 


7,808 


1,068 


iireaiiBder.arliar 


8,008 



Tbtalerop 
JkddfiOlow 



19,675 acres. 

* m 

18,679 



Padiot .. {S^* 



M 1,148 
M 164 

18,377 



CottoUi owing to the suitability of the soil for iis growth, and the yicinity of the- 
Ifatrgest mart in Northern India (Hathr&s) for that staple, is most extensively grown, 
and generally takes up between one-fourth and one-third of the whole cultivated area. 
Ju&r next to it, is the most important kharif crop ; whilst wheat almost equals in apea 
all the other rabi crops put together. The returns from arhar, which is generally sown 
with cotton, but which does not ripen until long after the cotton is picked, are by no 
means inconsiderable. The dpfasli area ip about one-si j^teenth of the whole area under 
the plougli* 

The cuUiratien in this pargana is more distingnished by i4» all-reund goodness 
Ghartcter of the cttlti- *^*^ ^7 ^^7 ^arl^ed superiority in particular tracts or bars, 
tatioiu This is attributable — (I) to the agricultural character of the 

nrincipal cultivating castes ; (2) to the peculiar evenness in the natural capabilities of 
the soil, which comprises a larger percentage of really productive land than any par* 
gana I am acquainted with ; and (3) to the density of the population and to the almost 
nniversality of irrigation. Thus, although the home fields do not as a rule exhibit 
that wonderful luxuriance of garden cultivation and rapid succession of crops fpr 
which the gauhans of many villages in Jalesar and Mustafabad tilled by Kachhis and 
fiodhas are justly celebrated, still the outlying fields which fona the bulk of the area. 
4re better cared for and yield more remunerative returns* 

32. 



Propri«torgr ilatitticii 



CmU. 



••• 



Bfthmmt 

Th&knn 

Jftto 

B^niyai ••• 

Ahirs 

MiihaiBmad«nt 
Olber ctstes ., 



••« 



TdUl 



••• 
••• 



••• 
••• 



g 

o 



iO 

§ 



124 
98 

109 

14 

80 

4 

••• 
1« 



4i9 
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Resident. 



i 

8 

B 

i 

a 
o 

I 



4,01 e 

5,693 
1,-808 

S41 
I;t60 

666 



••• 



498 



.. 



tS,8fl 






M 



Is 

< 



89'3 
5S«0 

17'6 

17-2 

14-6 

]88'7 

■•• 

tin 



80*4 



Pfan'reeidenU 



I 

o 






1 



IM 



J 



J 



4,078 



79 

1,880 

46 

889 

7f0 

80 



7/(78 



o 






74-0 
18-8 

41 
817 

$-€ 

7f0 

860*0 



i 

9 

g 

O 

"8 

«> 



179 

t04 

1S9 

87 

88 
18 

It 



80*1 686 



JUui. 



i 

« 

I 

o 

I 



8,088 
6)181 
1,887 
9,191 
1,906 
Ipl94 
790 
648- 



10,944^ 



• Owned b^ tfae8e eastet 
Muifi ••• ••• 

Oimed b^ GtoTfernmeni 



•ti 



fffft 



••• 



98^^44 

164 
18^ 









46*9 

60 O 
16;4 
67 8 
18-7 
91*1 
8800 
97*4 



871 



iM68 



Of the principal owflen, tberrfore, the TUikurh, Jto, and AUn liire^ with ^eiy 
ferv7 exceptions, on their estates ; wiiilst the balk of tiie land owned by Baoiyas, Hah4- 
jaBB^ and Sfosalmans, all parchasers ot mortgageds, belongs to non-residents. The 
Bmhmans oocopy a middle position, half of their property belonging to residents and 
half to non-residents. 



BUiisticfl of euliif stUqr 
«5Soapaa«if bj 



Csste 



••■ 



•M 



BrahBiaiiB 
Thikars 

J4t6 

Baoiyts ••• 
Abfri 

Btfhais 

Gbamirs 

Elsckbis 



M* 



• •• 



lfil8 
t<nat 



••• 



••• 



Sir. 






198 

78 

89 

9 

87 



I 



••• 



1 
9 



Acres. 
1,890 

908 

906 

65 

699 



••• 



20 
82 



■#• I ••• 



10 



409 



119 



4,11^ 



4 



io-S 

190 

10-2 

7-9 

6-0 



••• 



Right of occupamey tenanie. 



i 



260 



9'1 



••• 



••« 



Ifl 



187 
76 
67 
88 
89 
84 
6 
89 
40 
8 
74 



Acres, 
1,689 

914 

541 
400 
99^ 
986 

48 
466 
947 

64 
688 



i 



10<0 51 



Bs. 
7,476 

4,467 

9,699 

1,618 

8,886 

9^001 

269 
9,661 
1,988 

949 
9,W 






8,i98 98|:^89 IM 



19*1 
12*1 

0*6 
ll-l 
16*0 
11-S 

96 
11*7 

6-2 
180 

7-9 



iftHMMfli 



li 

U 

Pi 

I 



Bs. a.p. 
4 8 

4 18 4 

4 12 19 
8 19 6 
8 14 9 
6 8 9 
6 9 8 

5 9 10 
5 8 I 
4 9 9 
4 II 11 



Nan-ripki of oeompamey temoMto. 



9S 



i 10 3 



181 
90 

102 
23 

67 
47 
14 
115 
12 
4 
60 



871 



i 

M 



Acres 
1,646 

1,922 

1,168 

297 

881 

477 

113 

1,438 

64 

46 

529 



7,788 



ribMMA^H^ 



Bs. 
8.86SJ 

8,654 

8,478 

1|848 

4,420 

2,406 

622 

7,737 

848 

196 

9,789 



41,464 



' m 



I 

► 



n-8 

197 
11-4 
19 9 
198 

lO-l 

8*1 
19-5 

4*6 

• 

11*2 
8*7 



I 



11*6 



R8.a,p, 
6 9 6 

8 5 10 
< 5 1 
4^7 
599 
509 
4 911 
8 6 1 
8 7 I 

4 8 5 

5 5 6 



6 5 8 
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BrahAMSy TUkors, JAts^ and Ahirs onltiyat^ nearly the wliole of the air area \ 
md from tbe same oaste^ with the addition 6{ Cham&ra and Gkirariyas, thb tenantry 
18 almost eniirdy recruited. In nearly every instance the averagb acknowledged rites 
current in tenan1>«t-wili holdings were considerably in excess of those psiid by ocen* 
pancy coltivators^ the difference oyer the whole pargana being fie. O-ll^-T per aci!e^ 
<^ 15*64 per cent. 

dc<itipaiicT Bt5ti 8 1 i 8 Oompating the oconpanisy statistfcs at revision of tecords 

liow Md at teTlsKm of j^ 1850-51 with similair Statistic^ d^HVfed ftdm the attested 

khatiannis i^^ 



MCordi. 



« 




Deicripilon. 

r • • ... 


KmtiW 
of holders. 


Total area. 


Bent. 


Bate. 


AVerS^e 
.holding. 


8lr ••• ••• •••'•' tM 

PriTil6Sed tenants. 

Lan4 held by resident tenants with octra- 

pancT rights. 
Lend held by non-resident tenants with 

ocpnpency rights. 

Lsnd held by resident teaants-at-will .•• 

Dittd by non-renident tensnts-st-will, 

PjBi^i-free land granted by lamtndafs -• 

CalliTaied gardens •^ ••• 


850 

916 

96 

598 

136 
99 


ACYCS. 
k|966 

8,885 

948 

7.054 

1,547 

105 

..a 


Bs. 
4,199 

16,150 

1,008 

88,197 
6,595 
••• 
••• 


Bl. a. p.- 
19 10 
4 9 6 
4 9 4 

4 li 8 

4 8 6 


15-05 

18*0e 

9-85 

' 18-88 

11-87 

l-OS 

e«a 

« 


Total 


i,s8i 

• 


18,100 


61,lT)d 


i • 1 


11*55 




At 8imVi^. 


DeMT^tta. 


Number 
of holders. 

• 


Total area 


Coiftarea. j 


Arerage 

holding. 


< 
« 


Beat. 


Bate. 


6fr •«• . . V ••• ••• 

PriTfleged tenants. 

Land held hy resident tenants with Ocen- 

' Und held b^ ncm-resldent tehants with oc- 

' jLittdhela by resiaent tenahts-at-will ... 

Di^to by moQ-reiident tenante-Bt^will, 

JElent-f ree land granted by zamindars ^ 

' GttltttlttM g^afdeiis M* ••• 


409 

76 

531 
ISO 
100 

... 


A6res. 
4,1 IS 

5,578 

65b 

6,404 
1,384 

920 


B& 

6,499 

96,515 

9,184 

84,678 

6,778 

11 

856 


Bs. a. p. 
19 3 

4 11 5 

8 5 

5 6 8 
5 18 

9 1^ 

1 10 


10*45 
ll*6i 

8*55 

19*08 
9-58 

-84 

... 


Tot« 


1,740 


18,377 


77,089 


4 8 1 


10*56 



Tbtts the sfr area has decreased fraixi 5^S!66 acres to 4^112 acre^, whilst the area 
Md by ooctipancy tenants has increased from 4,128 acres to 6,223 acres, the percent- 
ages of the whole tenant area in possession of this clkss being 82*43 and 4457 rea- 
f>eotif ely at each period. The average hbldihgs Hi both periods were : — 

iUvtMum, of reeordst Pment iim. 



Ocenpsney tenants 
Tenants-at-will 



••• 



%•* 



.«§ 



.*• 



*•• 



and tiie average acknowledged rent-ratee-^ 



Occnpancy tenants 
Tenants-at-will 
Both classes 



•%• 



Mt 



••• 



M. 



•«• 



•*• 



lenres. 


Acrds. 


17 


11 


18 


11 


Revisiam. 


Pretent ftme. 


Bs. a. p. 
4 9 6 


Ba. a. jv 
4 10 1 


4 9 11 


5 5 8 


4 7 8 


5 8 



' eihibiting an increase in the admitted all-ronnd rate of 12*59 per cent, since the revisioB. 

Thifl par^ftea was entered m the sch^dulcl referred to in th^ 2dd arfiole of the 
\ ^, ^ . . /^ treaty of Sniji Aiijenganih- as OM of flje mafa&Ii^ in tiie Dnitb 

Past flscsl histotj* ^ 1 -V V ' * • - ^' r^ 1 Tx T» • V"*. 

formerly oelongtQg to wm&itvt So Boigae, and its annual 
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7ey0Diie was pat at Bs. 40,000. The aotual reoeipts for the year 1799 A J>., as obtain- 
ed from the kantingo's papers^ were Bs. 88^085. On the aimezation, Bahpaa, with 
other pa.rgana8; was farmed hj Lord Lake to Tbikar Daya Bam of H&thras, mider whose 
authority it remained antil the condnsion of the first triennial settlement in 1807-08 
A.P. The actual sums annually realized from him are not knowtr, but from one of 
the old records found in the tahsili it appears that the yearly jamas for which the 
9am&ndars were responsible amounted to a total of Rs. 33|845« Daya Bam's farm 
^9ded with the fi^t tiriennial settlement, and in 1808 Mr. Trant, Officiating Collector 
of Aligarh, accepted engagements from the village proprietors, or from farmers in 
^aso of refusal, for the seoond triennial settlement at progressive jamas rising from 
Bs. 31,131 in 1216 fasli to Bs. 41,006 in 1218 fasli. Mr. Trant reported that the 
jumlndars were rejoiced at being reinstated in their possessions and delivered from 
tbe exactions of Daya Bam* No regular seUlement was made for the period extend- 
ing from 1219 to 1222 fasli. The jamas of 1218 fasli were left undisturbed in all 
cases where the zamindars continued to pay the assessments, and it was only when 
fiurms lapsed or the proprietors becames recusant that fresh arrangements were made, 
^e total demands for these four years stood as follows :«- 



IS19 UM 

isso „ 

1889 „ 



••^ 



..• 



• •• 



.•• 



Mt^ 



«M 



M* 



Bfl. 

40,4SS 
8t,765 
89,SSS 
40,0SS 



MfthrmrA. 

Tharaom. 

Bahadiirpar. 

Badajal. 

Chaobaxm. 

DohaL 

Qarhi Chinte. 

Wagla Khaniama. 



The settlement for 1223 to 1227 fasli was concluded with the zamindars in posses- 
sion by Mr. Boulderson^ who then had his headquarters at Sadabad. He assessed the 
pargana at Bs. SOjLiQ^ or an increase of Bs. 10,118 on the jama of 1222 faslu 
This settlement was extended by various enactments until the assessments under Begu* 
lation YIL of 1822 were completed. 

In 1825-26 Khushal Singh and Kesri Singh, the Jit proprietors of the eight 

villages named in the margin, joined the usurping Baja Dnrjaa 
Sal of Bhartpur, and fought against Lord Combermere when 
he beseiged that fortress. On its fall and the deposition of 
Durjan Sal these villages were confiscated for the rebellion of 
their owners, and let in farm at Bs. 12,824, aa increase of Bs. 
3,378 on the former jama. Mr. Boulderson's demand was 
thus increased from Bs. 50,146 to Bs. 53,524. The assessment of the pargana, exclud- 
ing the villages of Bhuklara and Mahraaa, previously settled by Mr. Deedes, was 
conducted by Mr. Tyler under the provisions of Begulation VIL of 1822. The prac- 
tice of calculating and comparing average rates over parganas or large tracts of coun- 
try was not then observed, but the system adopted seems to have been as follows : — 
TJhd cultivated area of ^each mauza was divided into three artificial classes of soil, 
i^ccordiog to their proximity to or distance from the village site, and these classes were 

again subdivided into irrigated and Tmirrigated, The tahsildai^* 
on. whose judgment and integrity much, reliance was placed by 
the Collector, was then employed to frame the village jamabandis by applying an 
appropriate rate of renjb to each description of land according to its class and capabili- 
ties. The jamabandis ihus prepared by the tahsfldar (which are stated to be founded 
im all instances on the rates which would be paid by the tenants-at-will for lands of 
like quality and possessing like advantages) were afterwards revised by the Collector, 
who raised or lowered them in every case as the information which he himself pos- 
sessed, based on the results of local enquiry, led him to think either expedient or 
Accessary. The total rent-roll thus fixed by the tahsildar on the 34 villages settled by 
Mr. Tyler amounted to Bs. 72,979-12-6. This was considered by that officer too 
severe and was reduced to Bs. 67,583-1-0,* on which estimate he based his assess- 
joaent. From the gross estimated rental thus finally determined on 25 per cent, was 
iiniformly deducted, and the jamas fixed at the remaining 75 per cent. In the e^ht 

t Ott^iBcliidiiig Mahrara and BhiULlara, a Jamabandi cfBa. 14,867,. 



-^Paohaui Makaad Singh, 
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confiscated villageB only 15 per cent, was allowed to the farmer, and 85 per cent^ of 
the assets was appropriated as revenue. The Board, in reviewing Mr. Tyler's assess- 
ments, admitted that in taking a full 75 per cent, of the gross rental, adequate profits 
would not be secured to the proprietors; but tltej at the same tim« expressed it as 
their firm conviction that his estimated jamabandis erred on the side of leniency^ and 
that on the whole a sufficient margin had been left to the zamindars. Bis assessment, 
which stood at Es. 57,214, or an infcrease of Rs. ^,690 on that of the preceding year, 
was accordingly sanctioned. The incidence of his jama on the 34 villages settled by 
him was Rs. 3-6-2 per cultivated acre, and Rs. 64-11-3^ per head on the proprietary 
body ; whilst the all-round rent-rate deduced from the new jamubandis amounted to 
Rs. 4-6-9 per a^re under crops. The jama of the fast year of the expired settlement 
was^ Rs. 57,116, or Ks. 99 less than ft was then. ' 

The difference arises as follows : — 

I)eduetioiu. 



Additiowt. 

Rs. 

Ktsamptlon of reveiMie-free ptbts .•• US. 






Bemitaion for land taken ap for road... 
RenuBsion for land taken up for Saat 
Indian Railway 



n. 



Sfi5 



History of transfer!. 



The following details, prepared from the village records, exhibit but too clearljr 

the frightful extent to which the hereditary zamlndars have 
been supplanted since they were first admitted to engagement 
at the second triennial settlement. Borne of the transfers occurred prior to last settle^^ 
ment, but the majority of the alienations belong to the period of 25 years intervening 
between 1833 and the mutiny. The eight villages confiscated for rebellion during the- 
Bhartpur war are included ia this statement, and the zamindars subsequently engage<) 
with are entered as hereditary. This is justifiable, as these men were the original 
owners of the soil, and were replaced early in the century by Ehushal Singh and Kesri 
Singh, J&tff, who, under the protection of Daya Basv, became malguzars. 



Area transferred from the men with whom the second triennial eeitlement wa$ made 
shown under the head of the transfer to which it was last suljeetr 



Private sale. 



▲ores. 
8,46r 



Auction in execntion of 
decree. 



A^res. 
«,187 



Anetion for arrears of 
revenue. 



Acres. 
755 



Mortgage. 



Acres. 



Area transferred from the men with whom the last settlement was concluded shown 

under the head erf the transfer to which it was last svbject. 



Private* salr. 



Auction in execution of 
decree. 



Acres. 

S,a94 



Acres. 



Auction for arrears' of 
refenue.^ 



Acres. 
735 



Bortgagr. 



Acres. 



Our revenue system has, therefore, effected an almost entfre change m thecharae-- 
ier of the proprietary classes since Mr.Trant's settlement in 1808. The result has 
been the replacement of the hereditary yeomen, released from Dya Bam's power by 
Mr. Trant, by a body of grasping traders and speculators who are not connected 
with the soil by any ancient traditions, and who look upon the land merely as a good 
investment for their capital. The causes which have brought about this state of 
things are vurious, but to the high incidence of Mr. Tyler's assessment, and to the smafl 
margin of profit left to the zamindars for the first fifteen or sixteen years of his^ settle^ 
mant, most^ in a great degree,, be attributed many of the alienations which have takes. 

sa 
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plaot! Oircnmitances ard now quite different from what thej were tben, and 
villages whioh^ after allowing for the payment of the Government revenue, formerly 
yielded but a bare Bnbsistence to their owners, now retnrn heavy profits. Since the 
mutiny the demand for all kinds of agricaltnral prodnoe has increased, the means of 
oommanication with centres of trade have been vastly improved, prices have risen 
immensely, and rents in oonseqnence hare rapidly advanced. Besides, the balk of 
the proprietors being now parely speculators in land, undue moderation in assess- 
ment is not oalled for, the Government being justly and fairly entitled to receive 
from such men its full share of the gross rental. 

Hie prices which have been realized by private sale, civil court sale, and mortgage 

Prices realised on trans- during the three periods distinctly marked off from each 

^^^' other by the revision of records and the mutiny are subjoined :-^ 



]0t period 



tnd peribd 



^rd period 






Kind of transfer. 



Private sale 
Ciyjl court sale 
Murtgage 



PriTate sale 
dril (XNirt sale 
Mwrtgiige 



Private sale 
ClTil ooortsale 
Mortgage 



Area 
alienated. 



TVital .«. 



Total 



Total 
Grand Tote! 




Price paid. 



l^s 

|(>.849 

8,5S3 

91,088 



41,418 



81,577 

6,068 

19,085 



Kevenueof 
share alien- 
ated. 



Bs 

4,079 

7,848 

U.I 19 



16,054 



8,295 
a»608 
8,561 



Average 

price ptr 

acre. 



Ks. 
8 48 

3-4 
4 67 

4 86 



Amoaot of 
pnrcbastt 

munej per 
rupee of 
revenue. 



68,76 > 



74,029 
13,534 
88,855 

14Mld 



M*i««^ 



17,408 



18,018 
8,681 

6,MI J 

tl,80) 



18 26 
6*61 
8*9 



10*64 

17 41 
1824 
90*68 



Bs. 
266 

1*08 
166 

1*59 

4 18 
196 
2-^1 



8-36 



5-68 

8*8 

648 



•6,987 



17 '68 
10*68 



5-57 



8-89 



Notwithstanding the Undoubted Severity of the assessumnt during the first 
period, in the money market the laud of this pJirgitna has a higher viilfie than that 
of most parts of the North- Western Provinces, whilst the prices fetched since the 
mutiny prove both that the demand has been great and the competition keen. 



Comparison of past and 
present areas. 










■ 






















Not ABSBsiABLa. 


ASSBSSABLi. 


1 




1 










Out of 


C«rfir«rMM. 




Period. 










• 


1 




cttltiva* 

. tion. 


Irri- 
gated- 




1 






i 

3 


• 

3 

S 

37 1 
19^ 
154 


•a. 

355 
263 
9M 


I 

F88 

188 

iss 


I 


i 

o 
H 


• 
■ 

> 

s 

o 

81 

101 

228 


5 S 

"a ^ 
O 

1,:60 
749 
«69 


It 

o 

J 

m 

4 

4S 




• 


1 


1 
1 


Last settlement 
hevition of records 
This seltHtneni 


Acren 
21.001 

20,942 


1,209 
1^840 


1.968 
1985 
^746 


'4.828 

11 ]9!l 

17.883 


».«7? 
4,910 

e«4 


•7,5 
18. 10 J 
1 ,^7 


19.035 
18 957 
19,5 If 



Ifee difference between the total areas by past and present survey is only 265 
acres, or a trifle over one per cent. The revenue*free area has decreaeed fr<rtn 871 
to 154 acres on acfiount of reaumpttone which have been )»ade since last aettkoieni. 
The areas occupied by village sites and ^-ater have remained nearly sttitiooary, and the 
barren waste of test settlement only differs by 10 aores from that of the present 
returns. The area nn^pv groves has more than doubled itaelf within the last 40 jenB 
whilst the cftlt^rable waste^ including Ikllow iand^ has falleii from 1,454 to 91S aCfos, 
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Cultivation has risen from 17,500 to 18,377 acres, or 5 per cent This increase 
. i ui aii ^^ ^^^ chieflj to the actnal redemption of waste, as ihe 2 17 

acres of muifi land brought on the reyenue-roU is counter* 
balanced by the additional 142 acres exempted under the head of groves. 

The barren waste has been very carefully marked off and recorded at fhis settie- 

ment, and the remarkable coincidence between the present and 

past areas of such waste proves that at last settlement also 

great pains were taken to ensure correct returns. The 912 acres of culturable 

waste and fallow leave very little room for extension of cultivation, and irrigation 

as it now stands cannot be much improved on. 

. .^ . The increase in the irriffated area within the last forty 

Inereate m irrigation. ,i«/v^^ «/n« 

years has been 3,010 acres, or 20*3 per cent. 

The selected area on which the inductions were based amounted to 4,790 acres, or 
_ . . 60 per cent, of the area occupied by all classes of tenants in 

Detcrouiialion of soil «- <..i **-. .n i m tw%t . i i .^ 

rates and aBiumcd rental 3^5 of the 36 Villages under report. The actual rental on these 
dedaced from these rates, ^j^q ^^^^ j^ g^ 30,253, and the estimated rental at average 

rates Rs. 30,436. The rates, therefore, which have been assumed for assessment are 
those which for some years past have really governed rent transactions over 4,790 
acres, or 34*3 per ceut. of the whole tenant area. These 4,790 acres have been taken 
from all parts of the pargana ; they contain all descriptions of soil, and are held by all 
classes of tenants : hence it may fairly be assumed that they are applicable to the 
remainder of the area. 

The soil areas multiplied by the rates give the following results :-^ 



••• 



Gauhan I. #•• ..« m. ••« •«! 

Ditto II. ••« ••. ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Manjlia I. .,« ••• ••• ••• ■•• «•• 

Dfitto il. ••* .«. «.• «•« •«• .»• 

flome tarai ••• ••• •** •*• *** **< 

Iriigftted baihal, good ... ... ••• ••• 

Ditto fsir ... ••• ••« *•• 

Ditto n, good ... '•• ... M 

Ditto average ... ... .•* 

Dry barha I| good ... ••• ••• ••• ••« 

Ditto fair •— •*• •.• ... ••• 

Ditto II» good ••« ... .•« .M ••• 

Ditto aferage ... ... m. ... ... 

Irrigated pCith •«• ••• • • ••• ••• 

Dry do piith... —• •«• ••• ••• ••• 

Irrigated bnrba taril ••. ... .•* ••• ••• 

Dry ditto •«• *.• ••• 



.•• 



.•• 



••• 



••• 





B8. 


a. 


Bs. 


a. 


696 X 


IS 


» 


7,169 





set X 10 


= 


8,690 





S47 X 


9 


m 


7,618 





1,0*2 X 


7 


« 


8,496 





63 X 


S 


M 


6e« 


• 


6,669 X 


7 


4 n 


40,894 


8 


4.1>9 X 


S 


S m 


96,290 


2 


1,679 X 


6 


8 = 


14,184 


8 


l,60a X 


6 


9 m 


8.916 


6 


106 X 


6 


m 


626 





43 X 


4 


= 


179 





44 X 


S 


« «■ - 


164 





179 X 


8 


a « 


669 


6 


77 X 


8 


= 


281 





70 X 


2 


m 


140 





96S X 


6 


= 


. 6,716 





103 X 


4 


S M 

i 
i 


468 


8 


16,877 


1,23,872 


6 



Total 

or an all-round rate of Rs. 6-11-5 per acre. 

My rates were sanctioned by the Board of Revenue in their letter No. 240 N., 

dated 14th May, 1875) to the address of the Commissioner of 
the Agra division. The declared assessments were Rs 60,990, 

and these assessments remained unchanged on appeal, but on revision of the statements 

by the Board of Revenue a decrease of Rs. 90 was allowed. 

The sssessment has been provisionally sanctioned by G. 0. No. 1387 A., dated 
22nd May, 1878. 

The assessment shows but little enhancement, the total increa*se being only 

Rs. 3,785, or 66 per cent on the expiring demand; but a £rreater 

Financial reiulU. . •' r ,, i , . . , i. 

rise m the revenue could scarcely be anticipated from a tract 

of country which was far from lightly burdened at last settlement, and in which the 

increase in tLe cultivated area has been trifling. 
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The p£twarr8 papers show that the admitted assets reTxiained almost statieirarT 
from the matiny to this settlement, the difference between the first and the last year 
being only Bs. 2,691. Again, the rental of the mutiny year only exceeded that of 
1833 (Rb. 74,367) by Bs. 3^459. These figures give results contrary to all e^pectatixin. 
The pargana is now owned for the most part by new zamlndars, generally traders or 
speoulators, who are little inclined to treat their tenants with consideration much less 
with leniency, and it is absurd to suppose that during a period of unparalleled proa- 
perity and great rise in the prices of agricultural products no adequate and correspond- 
ing advance in the zammdar's income has taken place. Concealment of assets was 
practised to a rery great extent in this pargana, the zamindars being fully alive to the 
supposed advantage of filing false returns in anticipation of settlement, and in 11 out 
of 36 villages the recorded rents were excluded from the investigation into rates. 

The rough records showed an interpreted rental of Rs. 93,866, or an all-round 

RenUli before aadalter ^^^^ o^ ^- ^'1* ^be following statement shows the rents after 
enhaiicement. completion of the enhancements in the settlement courts : — 



Description. 






Areftb 


Rent. 


Ratj. 








Acresi 


]<-■. 


Ba. a. p. 


Bir ••• ■■» ••» 


M* 


•*• 


8,547 


6,28S 


... 


Xx-proprietarj tenantB ... 


• •• 


• . a 


SI 


rso 


7 8 8- 


Besident tenants with oocnpanoj right 


• ••- 


..«■ 


6,047 


86,678 


6 8 10 


Bon-resident tenanta with occapancj right 


• •• 


• •• 


7es 


8,5S5 


4 10 2- 


Resident teoantt'et-will ... ••• 


.«• 


••• 


6,SS0 


8S,98S 


6 19 II 


Non-resident tenants-at-will 


... 


M* 


1,413 


7,887 


8 s r 


Bent free-land granted bj samindan 


• •• 


• •• 


S7 


••■ 


• •9- 


Cultivated gardens, &c. .- ••• 


••• 

TotaF 


••• 
• •• 


S«f 


899 






1«,47S 


88,9 IS 


« ■ • 



This gives an interpreted rental of Rs. 1,02|502, or an all-roand rate of Rs. 5 55. 
Siwai items add between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000 more to the income of the zamindars^. 
and allowing for the nndoubted concealment of assets, the rentatof the pargana is now 
aot far from, double the declared re^enoe. 

M. A.McOONAGHEY. 
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History. 



PARGANA SADABAD. 

Bittory— CUitDgei in constitution since last settlement— Area and population— Bonndarios anil phyrical 
features— -Sources uf irrigation— Ploughs and cuttlo — Coirniunicai'o'iR — Principal towns and til- 
lages—Distribution of crops — (Character of the cultivation— Proprietary statistics— Statistics of 
cultivating occupancy by caste ^Occupancy statistics now and at rension of records— Fiscal his- 
tory — IVanafert -^Prices realized on transfer^^Coraparison of past and present af«as'— Soil rates « 
Estimated rental based on rates — Assessment— Financial result— Rentals before and after enhance- 
ment - General statement. 

This pargana and that of Suhpau^ already reported on, make ap between them 

the present tahsd of Siidabad. It is true that thoj are not now 
regarded as two distinct fiscal subdivisions, but, for conTenieoce 
sake, I determined to treat them separately. About 1652A.D., 200 villages werd 
withdrawn from Jaiesar by order of Sadulla Khan, Wazir of the Emper6r 8hdlijah&a, 
and, with the addition of 80 villages taken from Mah&ban and 7 from Kbandanli, 
were formed into a new pargana, in the centre of which a town was built and called 
Sadabad, after its founder the Wazir. The district of Aligarh was constituted in 1804, 
ihortly after the annexation of the conquered provinces^ and Sadabad became one of 
the numerous parganas which composed it. In 1815 the sub-coliectorate of Sadabad 
was formed, and Mr. Boulderson was placed in charge by the Board of Gommissioneri. 
The town of Sadabad was fixed on as liis headquarters, but he and his Buccessors in 
office continued to act in subordination to the Collector of Aligarh until 1824, when 
Sadabad became an independent district. In 1832 the headquarters of the distriot 
were transferred from Sadabad to Muttra. 

At last settlement the pargana under report contained 95 villages or mauzas. 
Cbanges in constitution Since then the villa;res of Baltikari and Nagla Birbal have 
since last settlement. been transferred to Mahabnn, K(»ka and Birnagarpnr to 

Hatbras, and Parbatpur to Itinitidpur (formerly KLciidauli) ; whilst in exchan<ya 
Rasmai has been received from Mahtibi'n, Rashidpur from Hafhras, and Sista from 
Itimadpur. Five villages have therefore been lost and three gained. Kunjalpur, a 
hamlet of Naugaon, has been separated from it, thus bringing up the present number 
of villages to 94. 

The pargana, as now constituted, contains 329 inhabited sites. The total area is 

93,950 acres, of which 81,666 ncres, or 8692 per cent., are under 
cultivation.* Tiio average villa u;o area is 90917 acres, and the 
average area to each inhabited site is 28554 acres. The popuhtiun by the census of 
1872 was 86,967, being 592 to each squire mile of area and G81 to each square mile 
of cultivation ; of these 41,859 inhabitants are returned as agriculturists and 45,108 
as non-agriculturists. The total number of houses is 16,709, averagiug five indivi- 
duals to each house. I subjoin a statetuent showing the numerical strength of each 
caste represented in the pargana : — 



•Area and population. 
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The small pargana of Sahpan, which lies between Sadabad and Jaiesar, is a com- 
moo ground on which the great agricultural castes of Thakurs, Ahirs, and Jdts meet 
in nearly equal numbers ; but while in Jaiesar, on one side, the Jats are almost unrepre- 

* Colonel Anderson's area for 8adabad and Sahpan dedaced from msasnrements in block is 116^878 
aeres, or 180*28 square miles, which differs from the measurements hers girsa bj 170 sores, das to ths 
aff«a of the Jumna bed and the different methods of calculation. 
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sented, in Sadabad, on the other, they occupy the most prominent position of all, to the 
almost entire exclusion of the Thiikurs anil Aliirs. Lodhas, who numbered 8,67G in 
Jalesar, only muster 122 in Sadabad, whilst Kachhis, though not to snob an extent, 
exhibit a similar falling off. The Brahmaus more than hold their own in Sadabad, 
and the different castes from which common labourers and village servants are drawn, 
are found in much the same proportions in all tliree parganas. In Sadabad, therefore, 
the J6ts take the place held in Jalcsar. by Thakurs, Ahirs, Lodhas, and Kachhis, 
whilst all the other castes remain much the same. 

Sadabad is bounded on the north by parganas Hdthras and Mnrsan ; on the west 
Boundaries and physical a»d south-west by pargana Mahdban; on the south by pargana 
ftatures. Itimddpur, and on the east by parganas Sahpau and Jalesar. 

It touches on the Jumna at its south-western corner, where two of its villages, Mar- 
hauU and Mandaur, partake of the raviny character of the country bordering on that 
river. The Jhirua or Kharon, a stream which dries up shortly after the cessation of 
the rains, traverses the pargana in a south-oast direction, passing under the town of 
Sadabad. The valley of this stream is of considerable depth and breadth owing to the 
rapidity of the current and the large volume of 'water which passes down it during 
the monsoon months. The centre of this valley is occupied by the deep but narrow 
bed of the stream, whilst on both sides of the bed alluvial belts of cultivated land pro- 
ducing spring crops generally occur. This alluvial tract is connected with the level 
uplands above by a sloping down intersected by a few small ravines. These slopes, on 
account of the denuded character of the soil, are either used as pasture land or occa- 
Bionally sown with the worst description of kharif crops. Excepting the Jhirna valley 
and the small area of Jumna ravines and kh^dar land, the pargana is exceptionally 
level and uniform. There are no streams of the slightest importance, jhfls and marshes 
are very rare, and 6sar plains are unknown. Nearly the whole of the area is under 
cultivation, and the small patches of waste which still remain are generally arable. 
The prevailing soil is that light and easily worked loam called ^^ piliya," interspersed 
with tracts of bh6r or sand, which however bear but a small proportion to whole area. 
This piliya soil is just as good as diimat for the majority of the crops ordinarily grown, 
and is specially adapted for cotton, which is produced in greater quantities here and 
in the neighbouring pargana of Sahpau than in any other tract of country with which 
I am acquainted. 

As in Sahpau, there is no canal-irrigation, whilst the area irrigated from rivers, 

^ . . ,. jhils, and ponds is also very insignificant, amounting only to 

Sources of irrigation. r.^^ ' ^ t> j 

22 acres m all. 

The area commanded by wells is exceptionally large, reaching the high propor- 
tion of 88 per cent, of the total cultivation. During the year in which the field sta- 
tistics were prepared there were 10,942 wells in working order, classified as follows: — 
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The quality of the water is returned as sweet in 5,809 wells and as more or less 
brackish or oily in the remainder. The depth to the surface of the water increases as 
the Jumna ravines are approached ; the average throughout the pargana is 43 feet. 
The weed baisuri is met with in perceptible quantities over 14,452 acres of the cul- 
tivated area. This is consonant with the brackish character of the water in such a 
large portion of the wells. This brack ishness, taken in conjunction with the more 
than ordinary depth to water, accounts sufficiently for the scarcity of cane throughout 
the pargana. 



r 



Flonghi and cattle. 



CommanicatioDS. 
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The lotal number of ploughs is 6,352, and of plough cattle 13,072; other oattle 

are returned at 26,887, sheep and goats at 8,137, and horses 
at 1,475. The average plough area is close on 13 aores. 

The means of communication for internal as well as external traffic cannot be much 

improved on ; the pargana is thoroughly opened up by two 
first class metalled roads which cross each other at Sadabad^ 
and by means of which every village is brought within easy reach of the towns of 
Agra, Muttra^ Hathras, aad ^b'garh, and of the Manikpur station on the East Indian 
Railway. Any person who wishes can thus dispose of his surplus produce at the 
best n^arkot by undertaking a short day's journey on a good road. It is, however, 
exceedingly unfortunate that the metalled road from Sadabad to Muttra has for 
some years remained unrepaired. 

There are no large towns, nor are there any places of more than local importance 

Principal towns a n d ^^ centres of trade. This, however, matters little under the 

Tiilagci. circumstances just mentioned* The chief towns and villages 

with their populations, excluding outlying hamlets, are— Sadabad, 4,019; Kursanda,, 

3,974; Marhaka, 2,135. 

Distribation of crops. 
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The distinguishing peculiarity in the character of the cultivation of this pargan» 
Character of the cul- i* ^^^ all-round excellence as distinguished from any very 
tiratioD. marked superiority in certain tracts and hars. This is accounted 

for by the caste of the cultivators — Jits having taken the place of the Kachhis and 
Lodhas as well as of the Ahlrs and Rajputs of Jalesar. Unlike the Kaolihfs and 
Lodhas, they have no special taste for horticulture in the home lands or for any parti- 
cular crop, such as cane, but prefer to grow the ordinary staples, and to bestow equal 
care on all tlieir cukivation. On the other hand they differ as widely from the Thakurs 
and Ahirs, who are generally careless cultivators, and who have to return to their 
homes for their midday meals. The home lands in Sadabad are, therefore, very uniform, 
and differ only from the hars by being more highly manured and by producing double 

85 
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xnropi, whiki the bars compared with tlioBO occupied by the oaates above mentioned are 
relatively more ralnable. 

FroprfdtAiT' Btatfstiot. 
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Owned bj QoTenuneat^ ••• 296 



98,960 

Ae eabdivision of property i8, therefore^ considerably more than in Jalesar or 
fials>an, Tho-principal proprietary castes rauked according to the extent of their 
posfessioyiiure — 

J&ts. 

Brsbmans. 

Baniyas. 

Tke J&ts and Th^kurs live for the most part on their estates, generally hereditary ; 
whi^st the Baniyas, Musalmans, and Dhiisar^, who have replaced the original zamindars, 
are nearly all non-resident The Brahmans, as in Sahpau, hold an intermediate posi- 
tion between the two extremes. 

SUUbtics of cnltiyatixig 
oocupaa4iy by caste. 
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The JiUi oecnpy 73 per oeni of the whole «ir area. Of the remaiuiof; 27 per 
cent BrAfamaoft hold 12 and Thikars 11 per cent., thus leavioor only 4 per eent. for 
all the other oastes oombioed« The same three castes monopoh'ze between thetn iO per 
4ceat. of the land cultirated by ooenpancy tenants and 71 per cent, of that held by 
tenants-at-will — Jkis still baring the lion^s share. The only otlier caste of any impor- 
4Ance is that of the Chamfira. Over tlie whole pargana the rate paid by tenants-at- 
will is Be. 0-8-9, or 11 per eent. higher than the rate paid by oecnpancy tenants, al- 
though the latter cultiyate land of a better qwility all round* The sir area bears the 
large proportion of oyer qoariier of the whole cultiration. 

Occupancy atatistfcs now. Comparing the cultivating statistics at revision of records 

md at rwrJiifm of recordt. ^j|.jj gi^jji^r statistics now prepared, we have— 
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pancy rights. 
Land held by resident 


8,004 


86,042 


1,58,446 


4 6 11 


IS'OO 
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1,67,417 
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tenants-at-will. 
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S9,S85 


3 16 9 
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40,632 
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dent tenants-at-will. 
























Bent-free land granted 
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1*S2 
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by camfndars. 
























Coltiyated gardens, Ac, 
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•a. 
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••• 
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Total 


7»644 77,8S8 
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2;S9,694 


9 16 4 


. 10 16 


9,666 


81,666 


3,46,390 


4 3 


10 


8-4S 



Fiscal history. 



The sir as elsewhere has decreased, whilst the land in the possession of occupancy 
tenants has trebled in area since revision of records. There has been an increase 
of 43*31 per cent, in the all-round rentr-rate since the revisioa. 

Immediately after the <;onijuest this pargana was farmed for 1211 fasli by Mr. 

Cnnyngham, Collector of Et&wah (ander whose jurisdiction it 
then was), to Puran Ghand, a banker of Mah^ban. In the suc- 
ceeding year the farm was transferred to Th&kur Bbagwant 8ingh of Mursan, under 
whose management it remained until the end of the first triennial settlement in 1215 
faali. The second triennial settleiAent (1216 to 1218 fasli) was completed towards the 
close of 1808 by Mr. Trant, Collector of Aligarh, who concluded it with the village 
zamSndars, allowing them 10 per cent, as proprietary profits and 5 per cent, for expenses 
of oollection. Notwithstanding the depressed condition of the pargana, arising partly 
from Bbagwant Singh's exactions, and partly from the severe droughts of 1806-07 
and 1807-08, Mr, Trant fixed the standard jama for 1218 fasli at Rs. 2,86,533* 
a sum of Rs. 6,861 in excess of the revenue lately <;oHeeted. It was therefore 
a matter of little surprise when we find that many of the zamindars — although 
'' they expressed their satisfaction at being emancipated from Bbagwant Singh's 
power "^-i^fnsed to accept the management of their villages on the terms 
offered. Other causes in addition to the undue severity of Mr. Trant*s settlement 
operated in bringing about its failure. Inequalities in individual assessments and an 
imperfect record of rights were the natural consequences of the great rapidity with 



* lis. 2^0.042 on the pargaoa as then constituted, Rs. 2,n6^638 on the villages which now compose it. 
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T^hioh the settlametit was completed ; whilst the change ia the management from a 
wealthy capitalist to indigent and thriftless zamindars rendered the collection of th^ 
revenue a work of insuperable difficulty. Heavy balances accrued, sales and farms for 
arrears became fiequent, and the zarofndars soon began to look upon their newly- 
acquired privileges as of little or no value. Almost half the pargana was thrown on 
the hands of Government, and a resettlement of many of the villages before the ex- 
piration of the four years' leases became absolutely necessary. This was conducted 
by Mr. Trant's successor, Mr. Newnham, who allawed considerable reductions. Sads- 
bad has the unenviable notoriety of being tlie first pargana in which a public sale for 
arrears of rpveuue took place. Ksijrauti was the village. Its jama was Rs. 8,144, and 
the balances for 1216 and 1217 fasli amounted to Rs. 9,927-1-4^ It was put up to 
auction on the 5th June, 1810, and no purchasers appearing, it was bought in by Go- 
vernment for one rupee. The jama of the third settlement (1219 to 1222 fasli) was 
Rs. 2,25,536, or E.9. 10,997 less than that of 1218 fasli, but cases of recusancy stilj 
continued to be common, and it was no easy matter to collect the revenue from the 
^amiudars. From Mr. Bouldersan's deputation to Sadabad in 1815 a new era in the- 
history of the pargana commences. It is true that be did not lower the revenue 
demand, but by a judicious distribution of it over the diflferent villages, by vigorous: 
administration^ and by paying constant attention to the wants of the people, he was. 
able to ensure the successful working of his settlement. This settlement was extended 
by various enactments until the completion of the Regulation VII. of 1822 settlement 
by Messrs. Deedes and Tyler in 1833-34. Some changes in the total demand took 
place, however, in the interim, resulting from the resumption of mudfi patches and tb© 
lapsing of a few farming leases. The increase taken by these officers in 1834 was 
very slight, Rs. 8,328 in all. To recapitulate^ the jamas of the different settlements 
stood as follows r — 



Settlement. 



First year after the coD<iueat 

Second ditto ditto 
f'lT^t triennial setilemeut 
Second ditto ditto 



••• 
••• 



Qnartenni«I settleroenfr m* 

Qainqiiennial ditto ... 

Kxtension of qainquennial Bettlement for 

five ycarR. 
{Second extension for fire years 
Last settlement nnder Regu- \ First year, 

lion VII. of lbS» ... > Last year. 



Period, 



Itll fasli 



>f 



1913 
IS13 to 1S15 „ 
1216 to 1218 „ 



1219 to IS2d u 
122.J to 12«7 „ 
13XS to lt3S „ 



1239 to 1237 



f> 






From whom engagement taken. 



Pnran Chand| farmer 

Bha^^want Singh, farmer 

Ditto 
The Tillage zamfndars and 
from petty farmers in case 
of refusal of the aaniindars 
to engage. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 






Jama. 



Ba. 

Not ateer« 

tainable. 

Ditto. 

l,S5,7f.a 

S,S6,6S3 



S,2S,173 
a,23,S!lSO 

S,14,67e 
2,32,a9» 
a,i9,67» 



The change in the demand during the settlemeat has been as follows :«» 



Jncrente, — Kesnmption of reTenue freehand 
i>«cr«d««.->-> Remission for land taken up for a road 

Ditto declared to be nazal 

Beductioni for oTer-assesament 



•»t 



••• 



Rf. 
sit 

1S» 
15 

3,894 

3,548 



TransferB. 
TramferB from the persons found in possession at the conquest ai^ranged under the head 

of transfer to which the land was last subject. 



Prirate sale. 



Acres. 
19,56(S 



Auction in execution 
of decree. 



Acres. 
13,788 



Auction for arrears of 
rerenue. 



Acres. 
7,401 



Mortgage. 



Acres. 
13,158 




( ui > 

Tranx/erg from the perioni from whom eru/agemeras mre taken at the last aettkment 
arranged under the head ofth* tranifer to which the land woe Uut tuhjeet. 



Prirate sale. 



Acres. 
I8,8u2 



Anctton in ezecation 
of decree. 



Acres. 
11,636 



Auction for arrears of 
rerenue. 



Morgtgage. 



Acres. 
3,196 



Acres. 
13,370 



The result exhibited is as disastrous as in Sahpau, but the causes which brought it 
about, although similar, did not act at the same period. Unlike their neighbours in 
Sahpau, who did not succumb until the heavy assessment of Mr. Tyler at last settle- 
ment, the zamindars of Sadabad were ruined by the exorbitant revenues collected from 
them during the first few years of our rule when just emancipated from Bhatnrant 
Singh's exactions; they were suddenly raised to the position of zamindars without their 
fully recognising the value of the rights conferred upon them, and without their having 
the capital or thrift to enable them to tide over a time of great depression. 

Prices realized on transfer. 



Description of transfer. 



Area transferred. 



I 



Ztoei aetilement to revision. 

PriTAte sale... ... ... 

Public sale in execution of decree ... 
Moit^aite ... ... •*• 



••• 
••• 
••• 



Total. 



Total 



Revision to mutiny. 

Prirate ^ale m« *•• 

Pnblic sale in execution of decree 
Uortgage ... ••« 



••• 



Total 

Mutipiy to 1S7Z, 

Priyate ssle... Mt 

Public sale in execution of decree... 

Mortgagb ... 



••• 



Acres. 

4,661 

S,e43 

18,868 



Cultivated. 



SS,46S 



t,fS7 
1,8S9 
2,9lt 



Acres. 

4,129 

4^7S 

11,786 



Price. 



Average priee per a^re. 



On total 
area. 



7,028 



•«. 



Total 



6,656 
2,038 
4,109 



19,698 



20,486 



2,281 
1,698 
2,794 



6»723 



6,270 
1,776 
3,963 



Rs. 

20,870 
22,821 
98,771 



137,469 



24,916 
11,282 
28,817 



66,014 



12,008 



99,6 '0 
18,864 
61,184 



1,74,108 



Rs. a. p 

4 9 2 

4 8 6 

7 4 9 

6 1 11 



10 14 4 
6 2 8 
9 14 4 



9 4 



16 8 1 

6 9 2 

14 14 

18 11 ff 



On CQlti* 
vated area. 



Rs. a. p 

6 10 

4 16 10 

7 16 4 

6 114 



II S 2 

6 10 4 

10 5 



9 10 



16 14 2 

7 8 6 

16 6 9 



14 7 11 



From the above statement have been excluded all cases Tvhere any inaccuracy of 
record or collusion was suspected, and only instances of hond-fide transactions have 
been included. 
Comparison of past and present areas. 
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Period. 
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cultivation. 
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7,2S0 
6,464 



IV 19 
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7,873 
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396 



0) 
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08 






Irrigattd. 



6,669 

6,292 

' 3,676 



& 



1»668 

919 
340 
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fc 



62,717 

68,076 
71,868 
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19,768 
9,798 
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77,826 
81,666 



8 1,848 

84,281 

86,0:7 
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Piis statement calls for little reipark beyood the facte that cultivation has increajied 
1174 per cent,, and irrigation 3633 per cent., since last settlement. 

The selected area over which my inductions respecting rates extended embraces 

26,077 acres, or 4441 per cent, of the whole area ocpupied by 

Soil rates. tenants. The indindifal soil rates obtained from this area, avoid* 

ing snb-division into wet and dry to prevent the redt^qtion of the number of instances, 



Number of 
^ziimtnei. 



Total 
area. 



Qsuh&n L 
Ditto II. 

, * 

Med jha L 

! ■ 

Ditto IL 
Home tarii 
Barha I. good 

Ditto L fair 

Ditto U. 
F(ith 
Barha tar41 



•I. 



• M 



• •• 



fl« 



tM 



••• 



t.t 



• It 



M* 



•M 



.•• 



••• 



• •• 



• •« 



• •• 



••• 



••• 



• «• 



•M 



US 
189 

Its 



Beat 
realited 



Bate. 



814 



SSft 



SOS 



79 



00 



Acres. 



14947 



80*90 



911*68 



178«68 



8*78 



99018*84 



9,72460 



1,31-760 



189-67 



86' 1 6 



Rs. a. p. 



1,788 7 



681 18 



9,048 4 9 



1,617 II 6 



49 19 



14,790 14 8 



17,739 9 8 



7,600 14 



757 o 



601 9 



Bs. a. p. 

19 10 4 

10 IS 7 

9 19 6 

8 7. 8 

8 9 9 

7 8 
6 8 9 

8 19 4 
4 9 8 
6 18 1 



Giving dn# weight to the higher rates prevalent for compact holdings, and makin<r 
use of my knowledge acquired in the field of the capabilities of. the different soils, 
I modified the exemplar averages to a certain extent, and finally fixed on those rates 
vvhich, on being applied to their corresponding soil areas, brought out an aggregate 
result almost identical with the total re^ntal actually realized from the whole selected 
area of 26,077 acres :— 



••I 



••% 



•M 



Gaaban I. 
Ditto II. 
Manjha I. 
Ditto II. 
Irrigated barha I., food 
Ditto fair 
Ditto IL 
Dry barha I., good 
Ditto fair 
Ditto IL 
Home t&rai ••> 

Irrigated barha tftrai 
Dry Diito 
Irrigated puth 
Dry do. 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••» 



••• 



•»• 
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M* 



■ ■• 



• •■ 



• •• 
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• •• 



• .« 



tt. 



• •• 



• *• 



• •• 



• •• 



Aeru» 




Ba. 


a. 


p. 




Bs. 


a. 


P< 
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X 


19 


8 
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8,787 


8 





87T 


X 


10 


8 
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7,108 


8 





866 


X 




6 





m 


$il09 


6 





9,008 


X 




4 
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17,308 


8 





8^1 


X 




4 





» 


40,178 


4 





8,744 


X 




6 


II 
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88,743 








4,855 


X 




8 





■• 


96,709 


8 





108 


X 




4 
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540 


19 





138 


X 




6- 
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690 


10 





1,078 


X 




8 
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8.778 








44 


X 




4 





SB 


368 








487 


X 




19 
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9,800 


4 





70 


X 
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960 








987 


X 










ss 


861 








890 


X 


9 








1 


780 








98,077 


,78,920 


4 






Bental actuUy realized, Rs. 1,74,109. 





Estiraaied reotftl based 
OB xatttfl. 
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The estimated rental of the whole pargana at asflumed 
rates— 



Gauhaa I. 
Ditto II. ^ 

MaDJhal. ••• 

Ditto II. .•• 

Irrigated ^t^fhtk I , good 
Ditto fair 

Ditto IL 

pry barhtt L, good 
Ditto fair 

Dry btrha II. «•• 

Qomo tar^ ... 

Irrigated barba tar&i 

Dry ditto 

If itgated p6th 

Dry do. 

Do. khidar 
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37,877 3 
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68 966 
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1,16,864 13 





S4,1I4 
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6ff 
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1»68,736 13 





14,100 
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ffft 
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77,660 
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440 
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3,810 





948 
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41 
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4.191 4 





4.604 
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16,064 





i06 
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■a 


1,699 3 





1,688 


X 


*l 
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9,103 4 





326 


X 
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1.300 





1,807 
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as 


3,321 





3^1 
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<,M3 





4IT 
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4 




1,068 9 
6,33,003 10 





ai»ef6 






I did not anticipate that at aasesament fnU half assets could be taken in all Tillages ; 

leniency must be shown to those of the old zamindars who 
'^****'" continne to hold on. My raters and proposab were sanctioned 

by the Board of Bevenue in their letter No. 465N«y dated 31st May, 1878^ to the 
address of the Oommissioncr, Agra dlTioion. Tho declared assessmeats were 
Bs 2«55«116, and these remained unchan/3;ed both on appeal and on review of the 
statements by the Board of Bevenue. The assessments were provisionally sanctioned 
in G. 0. No. 1387, dated 22nd May, 1878. 

The new demand is, therefore, an increase of Bs. 25,444, or 
11 per cent, on the old. 

The average recorded rental of the 22 years preceding settlement was Bs. 3,29,127, 

and the average interpreted rental Bs. 3,68,89 1. For the last 
BentaiB before andaf- yg^r of the settlement the former was similarly Bs. 3,53,662, and 

tei enhancement. / / / 

the latter Bs. 4,19,467, The interpreted rental at preparation 
of the rough records was Bs. 4,37,41 9, or an all-round rate of Bs, 5*36 the acre. Con* 
cealment of assets is practised, by many of the new zamlndars, who treat the portion of 
the rent not recorded as bond debts recoverable in the civil courts. The rentals 
after completion of enhancements ware- 



Financial resolta. 



Description. 



Area. 



•«• 



... 



..• 



*•• 



•.• 



... 



Sir 

Bx-propr!etary tenants 

Land held by resident tenants with occnpancy rights 

Ditto non-rcsidtnt tenants with occupancy, rights 

Ditto resident tenants-at-will 

Ditto non-resident tenantsat-will ••• 

Rentrtree land granted by ga min d y s 
CultiTatcd gardens, &c. 



••• 



••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 

... 
••• 
••• 
••• 



•a. 



Total 



• at 
•M 

••• 



••« 



Acres. 

17,? 49 

164 

80,968 

3,681 

31,194 

6,468 

690 

1,087 



81,991 



Rent. 



Bate. 



Us. 

8,148 

1,826 

116,926 

18,760 

189,683 

86,804 

•«• 

66 



Bs. a. p. 

• a* 

3 13 

6 3 6 

6 1 7 

6 18 

6 7 1 

• la 
••« 



8,68,966 



iM 



This gives an interpreted rental of Bs. 4,73,414, or an all-round rate of Bs. 5*77. 

Siwai items and the necessary allowance for concealment of assets bring this to not far 

from double the new assessment. 

Ma A. McCONAGHEY. 
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MAHXBAN. 

History— Cluingei io the oooititutioa of the pargana since last Bettl6aieat«*Boiindarief — 'DesoriptioD-* 
fiaisari— Jumna yalley — Area and popalation statiatics— Inereaso in popnlation— Principal towns and 
Tillages ^Plough end cattle statistics— 3ag»rcane presses— Oommanications^ Irrigation statistics- 
Crop statistics^Ststistics of caltlTating occupancy by caste <— Comparison of present enltiTaltng 
statistios with those of the revision of reoords* Changes in tlie proprietary possessions of the differ* 
ent castes since 1808 — Proprietary statistics— Tranafers—Prioee realised at transfer— Fiscal history 
from the commencement of our rnle until the settlement under Begulations VIL of 1821 and IX. of 
1833 — Fiscal history of tal6kas Ar, Sonkh, and Madim up to the commencement of the expired 
settlement— Fiscal history of the expired settlement : (a) Mahiban at oonstitated in I88f ; (5) the 
old M4t villages ; (c) Tappa Sooai ; (d) tappa Baya ; («) the tal6kas and Tiilagei reoeived ffom 
Mnrs&n— General summary — Comparison of psst and present areas — System of inspeotioo* MoJeof 
determining soil rates with rates osed in the assesf ment— Bstimated rental based on rates— Assest- 
ment —Financial results— Bentala before and after enhancement « General statement. 

MahXbaN) according to the AinfirAlAariy was one of the 33 mahflg of Sirkar Agra. 

In addition to its present area it then contained the subsequently 
formed pargana of M&t, and part of B&dabad which did not 
become a separate subdivision until the reign of the Emperor Bh&hjahaii. Iznme* 
diately after the conquest in 1803 it was attached to the Aligarh district^ and was one 
of the parganas held in farm by Th6kur Dayaram of H&thras until 1808. In 1815, oa 
the constitution of the Snb-CoUectorate of S&dabad, it became part of it, and continued 
attached when, in 1824, S4dabad was raised to the rank of an independent district. In 
1838 it became part of the newly formed Muitra district 

At last settlement pargana Mab&ban cunaisted of 
102 villages, 87 khalsa, and 15 mu&fi,* with a total 
area of 94,352 acres. Binoe then its boundaries have 
been much enlarged by the addition of-* 

(a) Tappas B&ya and Sonai formerly recognised 
as two distinct subdivisions, assessed and reported on 
separately. 

(b) Talukas Ar Laskarpur, Madim, and Sonkh from pargana Murs&n, 

(c) The three individual villages of Tehra, Ohuhari, and Ehandiya from the 

same pargana. 

{d) The nine villages of Itauli, Lohban, Shahpur Ghausna, Kinari, Isapur, 
Abdul Nabipur, Sihora, Taisabpur, Raipur Mai, from pargana M&t. 

($) The two villages of Baltikari and Nagla Birbal from pargana Sadabad. 

(/) The village of Sherui from Aligarh, now iocorporated with Aira Eliera 
of tappa Sonai. 

In the same period one village, Nasirpur Basmai, now in S^dabad, has been taken 
from Mah&ban. The present area of the tahsil is 152,083 acres, or 237*63 square 
miles. Of the 15 mu&fi villages mentioned above as existing at last settlement, three 
(Jagdispur, Jataura, and Nagla Mir Bulaki) have been since resumed and assessed to 
revenue, whilst of the 87 kh&lsa villages in the pargana at settlement one, as I hare 
just remarked, has been transferred. On the other hand a new village called 
Shamil&t patti, belonging to the zamindars of the three villages of Saidpur, Nagla 
Girdhar, and Nagk Bali, has been brought on the list. Thus, in the old pargana the 
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nnmber of kh&lsa villages has been raised to 90 and the mu4fi villages reduced to 12. 
Adding tb^ 14 individual villages (all khaUa) received from Mursan, M4t, and Sidabad, 
the tahsil consists of 104 kh&lsa and 12 mu&fi villages, besides tappas Raja and 
Bonai, and talukas Ar Laskarpur^ Sonkb^ and Madim. 

In tappa Raya there are now 20 khdlsa and 4 mudfi estates. Of these one 
khilsa and two muafi have separate boundaries, and are in reality distinct villages in 
every respect. The remaining 21 estates have all been surveyed together owing to 
the manner in which their fields are intermingled. The total area of this aggregate 
of estates is 11,934 acres, and the difficulty which has been experienced in preparing 
an accurate record of rights of the whole has been immense, surpassed only by that 
experienced in Aira Khera, where the tenures are, if anything, more complicated and 
the area even larger than that of R6ya, Tappa Sonai consists of two aggregates of 
intermixed properties— Aira Khera with an area of 17,912 acres, and Sonai with an 
area of 2,275 acres. Aira Khera contains within its boundaries one mn&fi and 21 
kb&Isa estates ; whilst in Sonai there are 8 khdisa and 3 resumed mudfi mahdis. The 
three talukas of Ar Laskarpur, Sonkh, and Madim are similarly constituted, and in 
them the Murs&n B&ja is acknowledged as talukdar, and is entitled to receive from the 
biswadars or inferior proprietors a certain sum yearly. In taluka Ar Laskarpur there 
are 11 estates with separate interests, in Madim 5, and in Sonkh 13 29 in all. 

The whole tahsil, therefore, consists of 105 kh&lsa and 14 mu4fi villages with 
separate boundaries, together with 6 talukas or aggregates containing 80 khilsa and 
3 mu&fi estates. In 30 villages abutting on the river the kh&dar or valley area liable 
to fluvial action has been demarcated and separately assessed. 

„ , . The tahsil is bounded on the west and south bv the river 

Jumna, en the north by pargana M4fc, and on the east by 
parganas Gorie, Murs&n, and S&dabad. 

It is very straggling and irregular in shape. It narrows to a point on the extreme 

DwcriptioD. "^^^^' ^^^^® ^* ^^^^ wedge-like between parganas Mtft and 

Gorie ; on the extreme south also it ends similarly in the Sehat 
promontory enclosed in a loop of the river facing Akbar's tomb at Sikandra. In the 
centre the pargana widens out consirlerably, and opposite the city of Muttra it reaches 
its maximum breadth of 14 miles. Its maximum length between the two points jnst 
mentioned is 32 miles, or nearly 2^ times its greatest breadth. Following the windings 
of the stream, Mah&ban borders on the Jumna for at least 50 miles of its course 
and this is the most striking physical feature which distinguishes it from the other Duab 
parganas further east. For a distance varying from one to three miles inland from the 
high banks of the river the effect of the stream on the character of the country is most 
marked. This belt is uneven in surface, broken up either by ravines or heavy sandhills. 
The ravines do not here run in an unbroken chain along the whole course of the river 
but often entirely disappear, giving place to the sandhills which are a more common 
feature further up stream, while in those parts where they are most developed the 
ravines never extend far inland, and are nowhere very deep, rugged, or intricate. 
Commencing from the north and following the course of the river, we find that from 
Panigaon to the pontoon bridge at Muttra, where for a distance of six miles the river 
sweeps in an outward curve from the Mahdbau bank, there are no ravines of any 
consequence, but a series of sandhills instead ; while on the opposite side, along the Brin- 
daban and Muttra road, the ravines are both deep and extensive. After the Muttra 
bridge is passed, the curve of the river changes, and ravines begin to appear in Gop41- 
pur, getting wider and deeper as Gokul is approached. Beyond Gokul the river takes 
a sudden bend outwards, and in that bend the soil is a pure drifting sand like that 
found on the seaside at home. Passing this bend the curve again turns inwards and 
the ravines of Jogipur, Nabipur, and Nurpur are the consequence ; then comes the 
loop of Sherpur and Basai with its heavy sand, followed in its turn by the most marked 
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inward tnrn in ihe pargana, which extends from Basai to Nagla Azim, where klone 
reallj hard and extensiye ravines are found. 

This belt of sand and ravines is for the greater part uncultivated : hence the 
general rent-rate of the pargana is less affected by its presence than would at first 
be anticipated. It is verj useful for grazing purposes. Some of the ravines are 
very fairly wooded, and in the sandy tracts ^' sarpat " or coarse thatching grass 
gfoWB in profusion. As soon as the influence of the river ceases and this zone is 
passed^ the country beoomes level in surface and assimilates in almost «very respect 
to parganas Sahpau and S&dabad and the western portion of pargana Jalesar. The 
pi%vailing soil is good ** piliya " or light loam. As in Sddabad, isolated tracts of 
sand occur even in this inland portion, but they are on the whole of comparatively 
small area. 



fi;ii8iiri. 



Baisuri is very prevalent in the east of the pargana, in that tract of cMntry 

which extends from R&ya on the north-west to the Bisawar 
border on the south-east, averaging 10 miles in length and 5 
mifles in breadth. It is also found in great quantities in the northern portion of Aira 
Khera. Elsewhere the pargana is very free from it. It is met with more or less in 
23,180 acres, or 18 per cent, of the' whole cultivated area, a rather larger proportion 
Chan in B&dabad. 



•Jumna taU^. 



Owing to the continuous action of the river the area and conformation of the Jumoa 

valley or kh'idar change yearly, as well as the proportion of it 
under cultivation. The soil is all alluvial, and, as a large porr 
tion of it depends on the nature of the deposit left by the yearly flood, it varies in 
qaaUty friwn year to year. The higher fields und^r the b^ngar cliff are generally of 
firmer soil and of better quaKty than those which are more subject to inundation, and 
HI dome of them very fine cane is grown, while the commoner crops are cotton and 
j«6r followed by wheat and batley. In I9ie lower lying fields wheat, batley, and peas 
are generally grown. These are for the most part unirrigute^, and if the deposit ha^ 
been rich and the season otherwise good the outturn is heavy, equalling that in first 
class irrigated upl&nds. If, on the other hand, the deposit has been sandy, and the 
season too moist, the outturn is light. Close to the river, in what seems to be pure sand, 
melon and cucumber cultivation is extensively carried on during the hot months, 
and in the vicinity of large towns the cultivators are known to pay Rs. 5 and even 
Rs. 6 per bigba, in a^ldition to the heavy cost of the manure required, for the right of 
using this land. 



Area and popiiIatioD sta- 
tiatics. 
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The total area of the pargana is 152,083 acres, or 237 
square miles, of which 127,226 acres, or 199 square miles, are 



This area is divided as follows : — 





> 








.Total area, 
Acrea. 


CuUinated area. 
Acres. 


Upland 


f Rh&Ua 
•'• I Muafl 


••• 
••• 


••• 

■ • • 


••• 


138.055 


118,629 
11,958 


Low land 


5 Khalsa 
— I Muali 


••• 


••• 


... 

• • • 


4,629 
1,020 


i,sei 

484 






* 




■ 


152,0S3 


127 3-i6 



There are 515 inhabited sites with an average airea of 295 acres per site. The 
population during the year of inspection (1281 fasli) was 146,194, being 61* to each 
Square mile of area and 735 to each square mile of cultivation. 



* Colonel Andenon*a area dednced from meMarements in block ia 158,617 62 acres, or 2SU 7S tqoare 
miles ; the difference is caused by the ditCerent methods of meaaureiaent. 
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The number of bouses was given at 32,7 16. The population by caries is as fol- 
lows: — 



Caste. 


Agricultarlsts. 


NoD-agricaltnr- 
iata. 


TotaL 


J&t 


••• 


• •• 


••• 


••• 


a<484 


5,ilS 


4t.596 


Brahman 


•«• 


*•• 


• •• 


... 


I6,Sj9 


11,861 


96.910 


Chamir 


... 


M* 


*•• 


••• 


Mi 6 


15.6«(6 


28,902 


Baniya 


••• 


• •• 


• •• 


••• 


897 


7.256 


8,188 


MuhHmmadan 


••• 


• • • 


• •• 


••• 


90S 


5,614 


6.519 


Koli 


••« 


••• 


*•• 


.•• 


69 


4.088 


4,1 0» 


Barbai 


••• 


• •• 


.*• 


t*. 


],S57 


2,706 


8,963 


Nai 


.•• 


• •• 


••. 


••• 


743 


2.713 


3,458 


Garariya* 


••• 


• •• 


••• 


•• « 


1.594 


1,527 


8,191 


Bhangi 


••• 


• ■• 


• • • 


••■ 


IIS 


2.202 


2,814 


Kamhar 


<*. 


• •• 


■ •• 


■•• 


158 


1918 


2,076 


Dhobi 


••• 


• • • 


*•• 


««• 


181 


1.789 


1.970 


Kahar 


••• 


..• 


• •• 


•a. 


858 


1.445 


1,808 


Bairagi 


•— 


••• 


• •• 


• •i 


648 


1,338 


1,681 


Teli 


•M 


*•• 


• ■• 


aa* 


2(15 


1.287 


1,449 


Thakur 


• a. 


••• 


••t 


•M 


1.042 


849 


1,884 


Kachhi 


• •• 


.»• 


#•• 


•• 


791 


582 


1,878 


Ahir 


«•• 


• •• 


M« 


• 1* 


775 


805 


1.080 


Sunar 


• •# 


••a 


••• 


»•• 


88 


981 


l,0i9 


Other castes 


*•• 


••• 


ToUl 


It* 

••ft 


1.888 


€,7a7 


8,620 




71.610 


74.684 


148,194 



Half the agricultural population are J&ts. The Muhammadans are chieflj con- 
fined to the towns of Mah&ban and Raja and to the villages of Dahrua, Hajatpur, 
Shahpur Ghausna, Nera, Pachawar, Werni, Aira Khera, BArauli, Beohin, Isapur, 
Mimgaon, and Sonai. 



Increase Id population. 



Owing to the numerous changes in the constitution of the pargana since last set- 
tlement it is impossible to ascertain with accuracy the popula- 
tion at the different censuses over any fixed area. The follow- 
ing averages per square mile will, however, verv fairly exhibit the progress which has 
taken place since the first enumeration in 1848 was undertaken. 



Year^ 

1848 
1858 
1866 
1872 
1878-74 



••• 



••• 



M« 



••• 



• •t 



••• 



M* 



.•• 



••• 



••• 



• •* 



Number of inhahi(art(9 to 
each square mite of area, 

460 

677 
653 
606 

• 17 



The boundaries of the pargana have remained unaltered since 1865, in which 
year the population was returned at 131,362 against 143,955 in 1872 and 146,194 in 
1874. 



Principal towns and 
Tillages. 



The chief towns and villages with their population are: 



Mshaban Khas 


•9 


••• 


• •• 


■•• 


«,567 


Gokal 


• a* 


•a* 


• •• 


«M 


••• 


4,477 


Baldeo 


• •• 


• •• 




••« 


•M 


8,IS3 


Werni 


•M 


.•• 




••• 


••• 


2^786 


Bija 


■ »• 


••• 


... • 


••1 


••• 


2,634 


Karab 


... 


• •• 




• M 


••m 


2,818 


Barauli 


•«• 


••« 


••• 


••» 


.*• 


2.071 


Lohban 


• •• 


• •• 


••• 


••• 


tM 


2,061 



The number of ploughs is 9,979 and of plough-cattle 20,487; other cattle amount to 
Plough and cattle sta- 34,701, shoep and goats to 11,773, and horses to 2,623. The 

average plough area is therefore 12*75 acres. 



tistics. 



The are 380 sugarcane presses in the pargana, and as only 299 acres are retuined 

Sngtrcane presses. ^ ™^®'' *^^* ^^^P> ^* ^» ^^^^^^ ^»^ <5ane was grown much more 

extensively formerly than it is now. Cane has always been pro- 
duced with difficulty; and now that, owing to the great improvement in commum-ca- 
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tioDS, sugar and gur can b« easily imported, the cultivation of this staple, except in a 
few favoured spots where water is both good and easily got at, has been almost altogether 
abandoned. 

The means of communication are good. There are two metalled high roads ; one 

which passes through Mahaban and runs close to Baldeo, con- 
necting the Gokul ferry with S4dabad and the Manikpur 
railway station, and the other joining Muttra and Aligarb with a branch to Hathras. 
The former road has not been repaired for some years. The Muttra and Hdthras Light 
Railway follows the metalled road between Muttra and Hathras junction. There are 
besides three good unmetalled district roads connecting Rftya with the towns of Baldeo, 
Mdt, and Qorie,.and a fourth, in indifferent repair, between Mahdban and the Muttra 
pontoon bridge. The country kucha roads, the principal of which is that from Baldeo to 
the Sehat ferry, are all in very fair order, and can be made use of nearly the whole year 
round. 



Irrigation stttistica. 



There is no canal irrigation, whilst the area irrigated from rivers, jhils, and 

ponds in the bingar portion of the pargana, to which the 
following remarks and statistics exolnsively apply, is very 
insignificant, amounting to only 133 acres in all. The newly planned M4t branch of 
the Qanges canal will, if completed, pass down the whole length of the tahsil. The 
area habitually irrigated from wells is 102,090 acres, or 80'24 per cent, of the total 
4mItivation. 



There are 12,829 wells in working order, classified as follows : — 



••• 



••• 



Masonry 

Garwari •«. 

Ajhar ••• ••• 

Without any artificial support 



•*• 



••• 



«•• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



Total 



•• • 



Wells. 
1,042 

3,284 

8,317 

186 

12,829 



The average area irrigated per well is therefore 7*9 acres. 

The depth to water varies considerably, bat the average thronghoat the pargana, 
ezclnding the kh&dar portion, is 45 feet. The qualitj of the well water varies as 
mnch as its depth from the surface, and the same kind of water is never met with, 
over any extensive area: there may be a sweet well in one field, and a brackish or 
oilj one in the adjoining field. 

The kind of water in the existing wells is classified as follows : — 

No. of w«lU. 

5,348 
673 

2,742 

2,000 
292 

1,188 
294 
291 



■ •• 



«•• 



Sweet 

Slightly brackish 

>; oily 
Brackish ••• 

Oily 

Both brackish and oily 

Destructive or poisonous 

Containing ammonia in solution 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•«• 



••• 



••« 



••ft 



••• 



••• 



••• 



1:?,829 



In the Jumna kh&dar, of the 1,745 acres under cultivation at assessment^ 213 acres, 
or 18'2 per cent., were irrigated either from tho river or from wells. Almost the 
whole of the dry area can, however, be watered, if required, from small dbenkli wellf , 
which are sunk at a trifling expenbe. 



Crnp statistics. 
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Bangar. 



£H.iAir. 







Area, 




Crops. 










3 


2 


m 




^ 


»c 


■ tf 




JM 


o 


O 




» 


Q 


H. 


SnfKftrcane, 


ro 


• •• 


170 


Cotton ... 


17,78b 


1,088 


18.869 


Indian- corn, 


74 


1,407 


1.481 


Judr 


S2,18i 


1,687 


88,7«(8 


Bajra ••. 


8,38a 


1,085 


9,418 


Hice 


2 


8 


5 


Indigo .., 


481 


713 


1,194 


Hemp ... 


67 


77 


1S4 


Khurti M. 


1,649 


117 


^659 


Other crops^ 


3,956 


42'J 


S,»^84 


Total ... 


68,981 


«»46I 


70,882 



o 

► 

o 

9 

OS 



fr 



0-13 
14-89 

I'la 
25-76 

7-18 

••• 

0*91 

0)0 

1 57 

9*Si 



63-67 



Kabi 



Cropi. 



Wheat... 
Barley, 
Bejhar, 
Gram ... 
Gojai ... 
Opium... 
Other 
crops. 



Ana, 






7,68a, «,473 
84,012 632 



I 



o 
.d 



li 






O 



9.899 

2,689 

1 

1,348 



Total 



189 
464 

657 



1 



92,768 5,909 



15,892 


12 07 


10,109 


7*71 


24,644 


18-79 


8,038 


2*92 


8,043 


2*32 


1 


• •« 


1,006 


158 


68.662 


44-74 



Gardbb cKors os Kacbhitaha. 



Crops. 



Tobacco, 
Potatoes, 
Melons, 
Other 
crops. 



Total 



Area. 



82 

to 

1,43SI 



1,646 



1 



805 
1 

••■ 
:t3S 



3 



o 

* &§ 



542 



887, 0-29 
31 0-02 



1,670 



1*28 



2,(88 159 

I 



A rea vbder ai^ar, S0,i6i acres. 



KMdir. 



EuABir. 



Area. 



Crops. 












■ 


•a^ 






f^^ 


Vn4 






s 








«»N 








JM 


O 






b; 


Q 


Fngarcane, 


lAO 


••• 


Tot ton 


... 


18 


M« 


Juar 


••• 


li9 


64 


tijra 


•* 


18 


68 


Hemp 


••• 


2 


*.« 


Khurti 


«.> 


11 


^ ••• 


Other cro 


p8, 


18 


••• 


Totsl 


316 


127 











o 



o 



bog 

s « 

1^ ft. 



Kabi. 



Crops. 



180 
18 

188 

81 

2 

11 

18 



Perc€ 
cro 




7 20 


Whest ... 


0-99 

10 13 

4 48 

on 


Barley ... 
Bejhar ... 
Oojai ••. 
Other 


0-61 
0-99 


crops. 



Area. 






448 124-51 



Total .« 



380 

244 

274 

81 

5 



2 

o 



984 



9 
31 
10 



o 



389 

275 

884 

81 

8 



81 



986 



o 



-I 

i 



21-53 

15 32 

16-72 

1'7I 

0*88 



6451 



Gabdbb obops fftL Kacbhitava. 



Melons, 
Other 
crops.. 

Total ... 





Area, 




• 

1 

M 


• 

Q 


1 


2»7 

6 


76 

••• 

76 


S78 
6 

379 


803 



J3 

«M 

o 

o « 

n. 



20*65 
0-88 



20*98 



Acres. 
Total crop area both kh&dar and bftngmr 1 32,989 +faltoi7 806 ■> 183,804 
Deduct dofasli 6,678, and cultivated muifi 12,436 « 19,014 



Net khalsa cuItiFation«s II 4,790 



On accottnt of the exceptionally dry character of the pargnna and the consider- 
able difficulty which attends irrigation owing to the distance of water from the surface, 
kharif crops are more sown than rabi crops. Of the former cotton and juar, and of 
the latter wheat, barley, and bejhar, are by far the most important. Sugarcane, rice, 
indigo, opium, and garden crops are very sparingly produced. The dofasli area is 
5*17 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. 
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This statement only refers to the revenue-paying porti.^n of the uplandsy and 
hence it appears that in this J&ts hold three-fourths of the sir area and more than half 
of the area cultivated by tenants; next to them in importunc^e come Brahmans and then 
Gham&rs and Baniyas. Kaohhis, here as elsewhere, pay the highest rates of all, but their 
•gffregate holdiii^r is insignificant. The average rate paid by ail kinds of tenants-at- 
will is 29 per cent, above the average rate realized from occupancy tenants, althouf^h 
the latter cultivate on the whole better land. There was thus room for very considera- 
ble enhancement in the rents paid by hereditary cultivators. 



Comparison of present 
cnltivuting «tatifit'CA with 
those of the UeTUiun of 
records. 



Com|)aring the occupancy stHtistics for the khAIsa area 
at revision of records with similar statistics prepared for 1281 
fasli, we have — 
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lUvisioir. 


Pbrseht. 
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Cash ana. 
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Number 


3 
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. c: 
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9 
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Acres. 


Ks. 


Us. a p. Acres. 




Acres. 


lis. 


Bs.«. 


P 


ACRIL 


Bir M« ••• 


4,166 


39.C90 


31,6:»U 


IS 9 9*53 


4,465 


33,251 


76,938 


S 6 


c 


7*46 


Priyjle^ed tenants 


>• • 


•«. 


••• 


••• 


*•« 
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88 


4 8 




4*6 


Land held by resident tenants 






' 
















with occupancy rij^bts ... 


l,4U4 


14,569 


64,483 


3 4 10 10*36 


4,964 


36,419 


1,47,031 


4 a 


6 7>18 


Land held by uun-residcnt 
























tenants with occupancy 
























rights ... M« 


816 


9,531 


8,535 


3 6 11 8^1 1 


1,668 


9,885 


84 766 


8 11 




6-64 


Land held by resident tenants- 






1 












at-wjil 


4,016 


35,375 


1,33, :6:i 3 18 8 8 81 


8,866 


16,106 


1,38.818 


5 5 




6-76 


Land hi-ld by non-resideut 








1 














tenants-at-wiil 


1,886 


I4.52S 


45,688 


3 6 9 7-70 


1,270 


8,690 42,0i7 


4 18 




6-84 


Reut-free land granted hj 














1 








samindars 


9(j8 


1,237 


••• 


••• 


136 


1,379 


1,371 


!•• 


••• 




*9I 


Cultivated gsrdeos and fallow. 


•• t 
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.•• 


... 


••• 


••• 


6j9 


6 









Total 


12,696 


1,07,923 


V 6,51 4 


1 
2 9 1 660 


17,599 


114,790 ^ 


4.39,651 • 3 13 


* 


6-62 



The sir area has thus decreased, whilst the area in the possession of occapancj 
tenants has risen from 17,090 to 44,804 acres. 

Changes in the pro- When Thakur Day a Ram's lease was cancelled in 1808. 

prietary pussessions ofjii.ii ... n ^ 

the different caste* since ^.^^ *i"o Village communities were first admitted to engagement^ 
*®*'®' the villagos now constituting the pargana were owned by the 

diflferent proprietary castes in the following proportions : — 
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Sonkh and Mursau villages ^ 
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Thmm 1808 JSfcs were by far the most important element of the Zfimlndari body 
Bot on y did they own 129 entire villages and the greater portion of 17 others, buJ 
the villages they founded were, as a rule, the larger and more important ones. Takin. 
this into consideration, I believe that I am somewhat nn.ler-est, matin c their impor- 
tance when I say that three-foarths of the pargana belonged to them at that period 
The following statement prepared from the attested khatiauais exliibits the present 

position of the various proprietary castes over the kh&lsa area 
of the pargana : — 



Proprietftry ttatUtics. 



J£t9 

^rahmaut 

Baniyaa.M 

Thakurs 

Ma<&1iiiani 

KajHtbs 

Dhasara 

Abirs 

Other castes 




Area owned by proprietors 
liuafl 



Land appropriated by Gorernmeal 



Mt 



••• 



151,744 
SS9 

152.083 



Contrasting this with the statistics for 1808, it nppears that betveeea that year and 
1874 the Jat3' possessions have diminished by half, whilst to the old Mahiban Kavaths 
Tery few of tHe.r hereditary villages remain. Baniyus have acquired over 15 per conL 
of the whole area and the Pachauri family of Mahibaa ( Bralnnans by caste ) hav» 
aggrandized themselves considerably. Their importance dates from the time of 
Puran Chand, wbose son Makand Singh and grandson Bailab Singh were tahsfldars in 
this district. Mu^mmat Praa Kaar, widow of Bakhtawar Singh, is now the head of 
&B family. She h.i3 adopted Ram Chand, son of Kaliy^n Singh, her husband's cousin 
The other important landowning families are the Baniya family of Uaya and the 
Brftbman money-leiiding family of Jagdispur. 

So far I have endeavoured to explain tha loss and gain amongst the different 
THuufer.. <""^» ""'^ «°°*'on3 of the people without taking into account 

either the different transactions between people of the same 
caste or section, or noting what part of it took place during the currency of the settle- 
ment which ha, expired. To show the area which has been transferred durinir th« 
settlement under the head of the tiansfer to which it was last subject. I apDend ih- 
following statement :— ^^ 



TroMMfers among sharers, in acres. 



Prirate sale. 



4,457 
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Transfers to strangers, in acres. 
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Tb>s, however, only giVes tho area transferred from the persoiui with wbom tbe hat 
8ettlement was made without any reference to the period during which such transfers 
were made. In the appended stat-ement, such transfers are shown under three periodsr 
the totals of the two 8tatemen*a do not agree, as in this statement all transfers $» 
shown and land appears as many times as it has been transferred* 



TVantfert among 9harBrt, in acris. 
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7>aii{^er« to itrangeri, in acre*. 
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U( period to the reTiaion. 
I 18.015 \ 11,860 I 8.SS9 | 6.591 | ..^ 
1b1 period, from the revUion la tho mutiny. 
( 1,863 1 7,S89 I 8.864 1 ... 11,648 

8rd period, from the matin j to thU settle meet. 
8 I 6,597 [ 97,874 I 6,864 I* 8,896 14.918 




40,8S8i 



10,848 



30,914 



Thns of the whole area over 57 per cent has been transferred daring the cur- 
>enoy of the settlement once or more, by far tlie greater part having passed to strangers ; 
of these transfers 42^ per cent, took place before the revision of records in 1850^14 per 
cent, in the period between then and the mutiny, and 44 per cent, after. The three^ 
periods are of unequal length, consisting of 12 years, 8 years, and 16 years respectively; 
allowing for this, the transfer* were most heavy during the fiist period and lightest 
during the second. 

From the following statement of prices realized at transfer, all transactions of 

which it was impossible to ascertain, the precise terms 
of the bargain have beeit eEminated^ The enquiries- 
ha^e also been confined to the kh&lsa Tillages :-^ 



Fricee realized at transfer. 
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•M 



• •• 



8.388 

6.228 

9.825 

37,981 


» Bs^ 

4I.S04 

16/226 

8.58 i 

1,40,097 


4-9 
3-1 
1-8 
8-7 


Be. 

14.86S 

11,831 

5 928 

8 ,859 


64,41 7 


9,01,110 


8T 


1,14,481 


4.497 

1,090 

918 

8,184 


^PMION to 

39»7S3 
7,160 
8,178 

68.673 


the mutin 

8-9 
6-5 
S'4 
84 


8.8 ^^9 

S.36S 

1.466 

19.063 


I4>698 


1,17,7»9 


8K) 


31,703 



... 



•»* 



... 



Prirate.sale „. 

Public sale in execution of deerees .•* 

Public sale for arrears of revenue ••• 

Mortgage 



••• 



••ft 



Total 



... 

••• 
•I* 



M«. 



fis. 



8*7r 

l'9T 

>60 

[1-71 

1-78 



4-61 

SOS 
1^48 
860 

8-71 



Mutiny to end of tettkmemt 



11,399 

22,886 

16,643 



80,251 



1,48,861 

IC,409 

9,94,199 



3,89.489 



13-1 

7-2 

• a* 

18-5 



19-9 



51.767 
4,961 

3^150 



64,878 



6-84 

rsi 

• a. 

6*88 
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I have already explained the constitntion of the present tahsll of Mah&ban ; its fis- 
fro til ^ history will be given separately for each portion. The par- 
commencement of our rale ganas of Mat, Baya, and Bonai were farmed to Th&kar Daya Ram 

nntil the settlement onder • j* j. i a. xi. i. j x* ji • i_* 

Begnlations VIL of 18S8 immediately after the oonquest, and contmned m his possession 
•Ad IX of I8S3. ^ai 1808, when his lease was cancelled and a settlement (1216 

to 1218 &sli) concluded with the Tillage proprietors by Mr. Trant, Acting Collector of 
Aligarh. Mr. Trant reported on Mah&ban separately, and on B&ya, Sonai, and Mat 
conjointly. Mah&ban at that time contained 95 khfilsa villages, 87 of which Mr. Trant 
settled with the zamindars, and the remaining 8 he was obliged to farm to ontsiders. 
His system of assessment, which he also adopted in M&t, B&ya, and Sonai, has been 
already explained. 

The increase in revenue was great, for while the aggregate sum paid by Daya 
Bam for the three parganas was Bs. 67 ,286 in Farukhabad rupees, the jama of 1 2 1 8 faslt, 
the third year of Mr. Trant's settlement, amounted to Bs. 1,51,141. Mr. Trant, however, 
expressed it as his opinion that the assessment was a light one, calculated to afford a libe- 
ral allowance to the malguzars. -No case of refusal or recusancy was reported, exhibiting 
a striking contrast to the manner in which the settlement of Sadabad was received, 
where half the pargana was farmed as against only 8 villages in all these four par- 
ganas. On the 6th August, 1812, Mr. Fergusson, the Collector, reported on the com- 
pletion of the next settlement, 1219 to 1222 fasli. In those villages in which the 
zamindars accepted the jama of 1218 fasli Mr. Trant's settlement was not interfered 
with. Mr. FerguBson's attention was therefore solely directed to those estates which 
were held in farm, which belonged to Government, or for which the zamindars refused 
to engage at the 1218 fasli jama. In Mah4ban the 8 villages which were leased by 
Mr. Trant to farmers were the only ones which came under Mr. Fergusson's revision, 
and in B&ya the small estates of Hansi Chura and Malhai. In Sonai and M&t Mr« 
Truit's settlement appears to have remained intact. On the 4th October, 1814, Mr. 
Fergusson again submitted a statement of the re-settlement of estates the zamindars 
of which had died, absconded, or declined, to engage for 1220 to 1221 fasli. This 
statement includes no villages of Mah&ban, M&t, or Sonai, and only two of Bdya (Narwa 
Hansi and Pindrari) — a contrast to Jalesar and Sadabad, where many villages had for 
ihe second time to be re-settled. 

This brings the history of these four parganas from the time of their release from 
Daya Bam's farm to the end of the first quartenaial settlement in 1222 fasli ( 1814-15). 
Mr. Boulderson's deputation to the S&dabad division, which included these feur parganas,. 
took place on the 11th March, 1815, and he concluded the quinquennial settlement, 
1223 to 1227 fasli. From this time until the settlemeni; under Begutation Y 11. of 1822 
no regular revision affecting tracts or parganas was made. The Collector's attention 
was solely confined to arranging for villages of which farms had lapsed, or of which 
the proprietors had absconded or refused to engage. In the parganas of Mah&ban, 
M&t, B&ya, and Sonai, prior to the Begulation YII. of 1822 settlement, there thus 
were only two regular revisions affecting all villages — (1) that conducted by Mr. Trant 
in 1808, and (2) that concluded by Mr. Boulderson in 1815-16. The other revi- 
sions, as far as this part of the district was concerned, were very partial. 

To complete the history of the tahsil up to the commencement of the expired 

«. . V, X MS. 1-ti. settlement, the talukas of Ar, Sonkh, and Madim, formerly with 
Fiscal history of taUkas >^, , . , ,^, ,. . i^ - . ^ 

Ar, Sonkh, and Madim up Chuhari and Khandiya m parganas Murs&u and Tehra of taluka 
As*S^k?d™fStu^^^^ "f^^y ^^^ ^® P^®^- They were owned originally by J4t com- 
munities, who, during the Marhatta government, were ousted 
from the management of their estates by Pohap Singh, grandfather of Tikam Singh, 
the late B&ja of Murs&n. Ar was acquired by him in 1201 fasli, and Sonkh Madim 
in 1202 faali. On Pohap Singh's death in 1798, he was succeeded by his son 
Bhagwant Singh, who had, however^ for some years previous to that date the entire 
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control of the property. At the cotnme&oement of on^ mle, Bhagwatit Singh wa§ 
engaged with for the whole Mars&n pargana, including these .three talnkaa, and at the 
first triennial settlement < 1218 to 1215 fasii) he was confirmed in possession. In 
the public accounts of that period Ar appeared as part of the Mursfin taltika, whiUt 
Sonkh and Madim were shown as a separate farm at Bs. 7,445 annual jama. At 
the second triehnial settlement, when he was deprived of soTdral of the farms he pre- 
Tiously held, an istanlrari lease of the Mursin taluka, including Ar, was granted to him 
for his own life at a Jama of Bs. 80,000, and in oonsideraticm of tiie pecuniary losses 
sustained by him from the resumption of his farm, and also for the good setnriees per- 
formed by him in Lord Lake's campaigns, Sonkh and Madim were given him as a life 
jag{r. The hereditary zamindars of Ar, Sonkh, and Madim petitioned to be recognised 
and treated as proprietors, but the Board of Commissioners, whilst acknowledging the 
justice of their claims and the usurpation of their rights, deprecated any interference 
with the B4ja's management, and postponed investigation until a future opportunity. 
On Bhagwant Siogh's death in 1231 fasli this opportunity arose. The Tillages were 
held kham for the remainder of that year, but in the following year his son Tikam 
Singh was admitted to engagement as oyer-proprietor from 1232 fasli to 1236 fasli, 
the old proprietors being protected by a sub-settlement with the title of mukaddams. 
The management of the villages was made over entirely to them, and an allowanee of 
15 per cent, granted to the B&ja as taliikdar. In 1237-38 fasli a summary settlement, 
to continue in force until the completion of the regular settlement under Regulation IX. 
of 1838, was authorised by Government. It was conducted on the same principles as 
that which preceded it with this difference, that the mukaddams were called upon to 
furnish security in order to prevent the recurrence of the heavy losses arising out of 
default which the Bdja had to bear under the 1232*36 settlement. 

In the history of the expired settlement, to avoid ooninsion, the different 
riic«i hiBtory of the subdivisions or parts of subdivisions must be treated of 
expired Mttiement. separately. These are :— 
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aa constituted 
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Sonai 


ditto 




• a. 
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••• 


• ■• 


• •• 
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M&t 


ditto 
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•M 


... 


1884. 



and the talukas of Ar, Sonkh, and Madim^ plus the thtee individual yillages of Tebra, 
Chuhari, and Khandiya. 

Mahab&n, as reported on by Mr. Deedes in 1832, contained 103 villages, 88 of which 
(tf. )Mah4ban as coai- "^^^^ kh&lsa and 15 mu&fi. The 88 khdlsa villages were 
tituted in IS32. assessed by him at different times from 1828 to 1832. Mr. 

Deedes' settlement was, here as elsewhere, a manzawar one. No pargana rates were 
framed, but each village was treated separately and assessed on its individual circum- 
stances and capabilities, the basis being the jamabandis framed for each estate by the 
tahsildar. These jamabandis were rigorously tested by Mr. Deedes, and from them 
estimates of fair assets formed. From such estimates 25 per cent, was generally 
deducted on account of expenses of collection and for zamindar's profits, 75 per cent, 
being the Government jama, Mr. Deedes did not, however, adhere to the hard- 
and-fast rule of 75 per cent., but modified his assessments as the circumstances of 
each estate warranted. His estimated rentals were from 5 to 10 per oenU less than 
those of the tahsildar, and were rather below than above the mark of the then actual 
letting value of the estates ; but even admitting this, there can be little doubt that^ 
Mr. Deedes' assessment was a severe one, taxing the resources of the zamindars to 
the utmost. 

Omitting Nasirpur Basmai transferred to SMabad and adding on Baltikari and 
Nagla Birbal received from that pargana, the different jamas of the khilsa area of 
this portion of the tahsil have been :— 
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(b) 
(c) 

(d) 



Mr. Trant's settlement (1216-18) i Btandard for last year (1218 fasli) 140,16 4 
Mr. FerguMon's revison (1219-22 fasli); for the last year (1222 £uli) 1,37,854 
Mr. Boulderson's aettlement (1228-27); for \he last year (1227 fa^li) 1,56,5 20 
Jama current in 1235 fasli ... ... ,«• 1,59,699 

Jama of Mr. Deedes' settlement ... ••• «„ 1,70,464 



Some changes were made by Mr. Tyler in a few Tillages when he revised the 
settlement of the taliikas in 1844, so that the demand of the last settlement was 
Bs. 1,70,014. The expired demand is Bs. 1,73,573, an increase of Bs. 3,559. Bs. 210 
have been remitted for land taken np for roads and Rs. 463 added for alluvion and 
Bs. 3,306 for resumption of three whole mu^ villages (Jagdispur, Jatora, and Mir 
Bulaki) and patched in foar other villages. 

Of the 9 villages which formerly belonged to M&t, three — Sahora, Tyabpur, and 
(6.) The old M4t Til- Kinari — were settled by Mr. Deedes under Begulation VII. of 
lages. 1822 and six by Mr. Tyler in 1834 under BeguliUJw IZ. gf 1833. 

The principles on which Mr. Deedes assessed were exactly similar to those adopted 
by him in Mah&ban. Mr. Tyler's principles of assessment have been already explained. 
When the revision of the jamas of the taliikas was made in 1844, the settlement 
of these nine villages was also revised by Mr. Tyler ; he increased the revenue in two 
villages by Bs. 530 and decreased those of two others by Bs. 271, leaving the demand 
at Bs. 17,607. The expired demand is Bs. 18,018. Bs« 205 has been added for resumed 
mni& patches and Bs. 749 for alluvion ; Bs. 10 has been reduced for Uud taken up for 
a road and Bs. 533 for diluvion. 

Tappa Sonai was assessed and reported on by Mr. Deedes in 1831. It then 

consisted of the two subdivisions of Aira Khera and Sonai. 

(<;.) or ap ^^ ^^^^ changes which have taken place siqce hav9^bew 

the addition to Aira Khera of Sherni from Aligarh and oi tb^ mu^ estate of 

from Baya. 



Aira Khera now contains without its boundaries 21 kh&lsa 





• Taraf Imehkraj. 




Tart(f Bhar§ra. 


1. 


Uanlaa Balii. 


10. 


Sabli. 


3. 


Bhankarpor Baiela. 


11. 


Birbal. 


J. 


Lalpnr. 


IS. 


Gajn, 


4. 


Sampat Jogi. 


IS. 


Aira. 






14. 


Miuri. 




Taraf Bcpal 




Tanf Sikam. 






15. 


Birahna, mabdl Radba Eisbn. 


6. 


Nlbgflou. 


16. 


Birahna Kbas. 


«. 


Bbara. 


17. 


BarauD, mah&l Saligram. 


7. 


Bandu Balaki. 


IS. 


Baraun kbaa. 


S. 


Pihi. 


19. 


Gaivara. 


9. 


Bibauli. 


SO. 


Eakrari. 






21. 


Shernl 



and one mu&fi estate 
(Bisauli). Of the 
21* kh&lsa estates^ 
all except Shemi 
share in iJie khera or 
original village site^ 
and their fields are so 
intermingled that it 
was found impossible 
to have a separate 
survey of each* 



In Sonai there are fH separate estates with their lands similarly intermingled. 

Three of these are 
" milaks'* or re- 
sumed muafi patob<> 
es. They do not 
share in the khera 
or old abadi, like 
Mr» Deedes^ descrip- 



\\. Thok Cyan. 

5. „ Earaal. 

3. „ Bindabani. 

4. ,, Somera. 

6. „ 8aru. 
6, Nagla JangU. 



7. Nagla Bari. 

8. Bhudri. 

9. lidilak KanliagojnD. 

10. „ BikaDn Sbata. 

11. ff GangaBaabi. 



the other eight which are integral parts of the original village, 
tion of this taliika has been already given. 

His settlement expired in 1842-43, hut as the tappa was previously reported 
to be in a very impoverished condition, the Board in 1840 ordered a revision, 
which was undertaken by Mr. Tyler, and the results reported on June S7th, 
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1 844. He found that, parti j from drought and partly from OTer-asscflsment^ ilie vil- 
lages had been so reduced that a decrease in nearly eyerj one was necessary. He 
divided the villages into two classes^ for each of which he had separate rates — b&ra, 
manjha, and barha wet and dry. From his estimated assets he took 70 per cent. 
as the revenue in zamindari villages and 68 per cent, in biswadari ; in the former 
the 30 per cent, balance went to the zamiudar, in the latter 20 per cent went to 
the under-proprietor and 18 per cent to the over-proprietor. Xhe result of his re- 
vision was : — 

Farmtr 



llahili in which no alteration took placo 
liabils in which decrease wu giren 



••« 





jama. 




Bs. 


9 


10,969 


94 


49,404 



Bitntid jama* Deeream, 

Loweat. Higheet. Higheit. Lowest. 
B8.Bs.Bs. Bs. 

10,96S 10,966 
87,179 99,099 6,996 S,S75 
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69,899 48,137 49,987 



6,926 



9,376 



The demands of the different settlements have been««- 



Ist settlement 

9nd ditto 

3id ditto 

Mr. Deedes' settlement 

Bflr. Tyler's settlement 

Expired demand «m 



t«. 



«t» 
••• 

Mt 



• .« 



••• 



• M 



Be. 
-. 86,186 

•M 64,780 
... 69,190 
... 68,889 

••• 49,987 
... 49,988 



The difference of Re. 1 is caused by the resumption of a muifi patch. 



(rf,)TappaB4ya. 



Tappa Baya at last settlement consisted of 24 mauzai, of which six (Bisauli, 

Diwana, Maoli Doshpur, Rherari, AUahpur or Pokhar Hirde^ 
and Saur) are distinct and separate estates; of these six, five 
are now included in B&ysL and one Bisauli in Aira Khera. The remaining 18 are 
included in the three quarters or tarafs into which B&ya khas was originally divided. 
Of these 24 villages five now pay no revenue to Government. This tappa was assessed 
by Mr. Deedes under Begulation YII. of 1822, but in 1840 before his assessment which 
expired in 1842-43 had fallen in the Board of Revenue had from the impoverished 
state of the tract found it necessary to order a revision. This was undertaken by Mr. 
Tyler, who proceeded on the principles already explained for Sonai and Aira Khera. 
The result of his revision was as follows :— 





Nnmber 

of 
Tillages. 


Demand 
of Mr. 

Deedes' 
settlement. 


Mr Tjler*! 
rerision. 


Increasae. 


Decrease^ 


Mah&Is in wUeh the demand was nnchanged ... 
liah&lB in which the demand was raised ... 
Mahils in whioh the demand was lowered m% 


11 

9 
6 
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Bs. 

17,004 
l»971 
7,860 


Us. 

17,004 
1,400 
8,800 


Bs. 

••• 

179 

... 


Kt. 

.«« 

960 


Totsl 


96,89S 


95,054 


179 


960 



The expiring demand is Bs. 25^017. The change has been caused by the remis- 
sion of Bs. 37 for land taken up for roads. The demands of the different setUementa 
have been— 



Ist settlement 

2nd ditto 

«rd ditto 

Mr. Tyler's revision 

Expired demand •« 



•M 



M* 



•M 



••• 



•M 



..« 



•M 



••• 



Rs. 

26,996 
28,579 
95,898 
... 25,064 
25,017 



•It 



*•• 



** 



There remains the expiring settlement of talukas Ar, Madim, and Sonkh, and 
f e.) The taltikas and Til- the individual villages of Tehra, Chuhari, and Khandiya; whieh 
Mnn&n. '^^^ were assessed by Mr. J. Thornton in 1884. 
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Ar Laskarpur consists of 11 separate estates—- 



1. Pabeira. 
9. Ehelua. 
8. Gorera. 

Madim of 5 — 



Sonkh of 13~ 

1. Sonkh. 

S. SagU Talii 

9. „ Karan. 



4. Bi'laliabad. 

5. So ja D pur iihonda. 

6. BanM. 



7- Bicbpari Folua. 

8. Ehtjari. 

9. Kigora. 



10.' Basar Bhikandl. 
11. Monera. 



Nanrangay Roshanga, Jngatya^ Bhojaa, Chikara. 



4. Bhit Bahari. 

5. Nagla Torar. 

6. „ Mursenja. 



7. Nagla Hira 

8. M Achta* 



9. 



>» 



n 



Aijua. 



10. 
11. 
IS. 
18. 



NagU Talitarhl. 
Hari. 
Thana. 
Dlukona. 



II 



n 



In Ar Laskarpnr and Sonkh Mr. Thornton admitted the proprietary commnni- 
ties to engagement in 1834 under Regulation IX. of 1833. After their transfer to 
Huttra, however^ in 1840 the talukas were found to be in a very impoverished con- 
dition^ and a resettlement was ordered which was carried out by Mr. Tyler. He ex- 
cluded the linder-proprietors for their wilful default and incapacity admitting Hija 
Tikam Singh unconditionally as farmer for 10 years. This arrangement was dis- 
allowed by G. 0. No. 4499 of October 1 2th, 1844, and he was directed to readmit 
the biswadars. The impoverished condition of this tract was attributed to consecutive 
bad seasons commencing from the drought of 1837-38, the original poverty of the 
communities, and their inexperience in revenue management combined with dis- 
puted rights which involved them in litigation absorbing their resources and diverting 
tbeir attention. In neither was any permanent reduction considered necessary, the 
case being met by temporary reductions and a progressive assessment that gradu- 
ally raverted to the original demand. In Ar Laskarpur the demands were fixed aa 
follows ; — 



1843-44 (kharif only) 

184i-4j5 
1846-46 

1846-47 
1847-48 
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New demand. 


Deduction, 


Ra. a, p« 


Ba. a. p. 


8,688 8 


1,308 


7,438 8 


2,931 S 


8,S)Q 


1.459 10 


8,916 8 


764 8 


9,4S5 6 


SJ7 6 


9,069 10 • 


«t« 



Subsequently to settlement the under-proprietors of four villages (Pabesra, Sujan« 
pur-6honda, Khijuri, and Nonera) relinquished their rights and the B&ja was admitted 
as full proprietor from 1251 fasli at an increase of Bs. 415-6. In Basar Bhikandi 
the mukaddams were sold up for arrears and the village purchased by Government 
prior to Mr. Tyler's revision, and after that date the B£ja was admitted to engagement 
as full zaroindar for Bs. 656, a rise of Bs. 75 on the former demand. This raised the 
jama of the taldka to Rs. 10,160. The expired demand shows an increase of 
Bs. 23 caused by the resumption of certain muafi patches. In Sonkh the temporary 
reduction given was as follows :«• 
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Bs. a. p, 


1848-44 


(kharil onlj) .«• 
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860 


1844-46 
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4,897 


1,487 


1846-46 


••f 


••0 


••• 


4,293 8 


910 8 


1846-47 


••• 


t*« 


• M 


6,406 8 


488 8 


1847-48 


•.. 


»•• 


• M 


6,729 


106 • 


1848-49 to the end of settlement 


•— 


•M 


6,834 


••• 



At this time Nagla Karan was held direct by Government, as the under-proprietor 
had absconded. The Baja was afterwards admitted as full proprietor at a demand of 
Ks. 242, a rise of Bs. 28 on the old demand; this raised the assessment of the last 
settlement to Bs. 5,862. The expiring demand is Bs. 5,877, Bs. 15 having been added 
for resumed mu&fi patches. Nagla Dhaua has also during the settlement been 
acquired in full proprietary right by the B&ja. 

41 
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In Madim, Mr. Thornton found nnddr-proprietarjr righte in only two villages 
Chikara and Raushanga. In these he admitted the mukaddams to engagement at a 
jama of Ba. 1,943, and in the other estates the Bija and his nephew as fall proprietors 
at a revenue of Rs. 2,149. This taldka was foand on revision by Mr. Tyler to be in 
a worse condition than any of the others owing to the brackish ohanicter of the water 
which had entirely failed to make the crops germinate in the years of drought that 
had proceeded the re-settlement. He reduced the assessment of the biswadari estates 
to Ba. 1,605 and the zamindari to Rs. 1,885, a total of Rs. 3,4»(h The expiring 
demand is Rs. 3,494, Rs. 4 having been added for resumed mnifis. In Chuhari and 
Kbandiya the mnkaddams were also engaged with by Mr. ThorntoQ, hqi^malikana 
being given to the R6ja. The different jamas of both estates were :~ 



M MttltmtBl 

trd ditto M* •«« 

Lait year of ezpii^d Battlement ... 



••• 
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One rupee has been added foe a resumed mu<fi grant. Tebnt up to last settlement 
was a part of Caldka Joar. Mr. Thornton admitted the mukaddams to engagement at 
a jama of R«. 1,224. They shorUy afterwards feU inta arrears and the viUage was 
farmed to one Daljit Singh, who held decrees against them. To avoid being sold up 
the mukaddams made over their rights to the talukdar who was then engaged with at 
a jama of Re. l,9dl, the prsssat demand. 

Q»mraX suauasry. Summing up for the whole tahsfl we have :— » 
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BeTUion of reoardt 
in 1861-5S. 


160,851 

i 


15,96t 


V>os 


1,785 


9,819 


28,809 


334 


10,961 


3,094 


57,880 


50,543 


I07,9M 


ISMiS 


Present *.. 152,083 


15,899 


1,761 


895 8.918 96,973 


878 


9,629 


518 


9?,051 


22,739 


114,790 


17f,8»0 



Unfortunately complete areas for the last settlement cannot he found. Excluding 
three talukas of Ar Laakarpur, Sonkh, and Madm, and the four villages of ShernT 
Tehra, Chuhari and KhamKya transferred from Aligarh, I hare been able to dis' 
cover for the remainder of the pargana the area under culti\ratio& at last settlement. 
It was then 88,250 acres; at present 103,890 acres are cultivated withistiie saass area 
thus giving an increase of 15,«40 acres, or 17 -73 per cent. This n»aj verj fairly be 
taken as an index of the increase ever the whole parg^na sinoe 1831-32. Ibe area of 
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enltarablo waste by the present retanui amomitB to 10,147 aores^ of whieh a large pro- 
portion belooge to tbose Tillages bordering on the Jiunnai where the aoil is miaerablj 
poor. 

The sjstem of inspeotion method of classifying soils and the process adopted for 
System of inspection, determination of soil rates have been already described. ' Here 
™t^ with ratS'*uiiedMn ^^ '^ ^^^ other parganas rents are paid in lump snms on entire 
the aaeesement. holdings, field rates being unknown. The selected area, oyer 

which my inductions regarding rates in the uplands extended| embraced 43,199 acres, 
or 54*26 per cent, of the whole area occupied by tenants. 

Taking all instances wh^re the holding were oomposed entirely of one partienlar 
•oil and striking averages, we get the £ciiQwiDg result :-« 









No. of 
examples. 


Area. 


Bent 


>• 


Bate. 




• 


Acres. 


Ks. 


a. 


p. 


Bik a. p. 


Gsah&n superior .m 


— 


tt« 


58 


Tl 


1,084 








15 4 S 


Ditto ordlaarj •« 


.•• 


M* 


6f 


8S 


915 








tl a s 


Ditto poor M« 


••« 


#•• 


••• 


••■ 


••• 






••. 


Manjhs superior 


••• 


«.• 


43 


193 


1,268 








10 4 11 


X>itto ordinary 


fM 


•#• 


ses 


^S6 


i,ss» 


Q 


e 


7 14 4 


Ditto poor M« 


• •• 


... 


18 


30 


993 








^ 6 11 


Irrigatsd barha I., sapeHor 


9— 


• •• 


MS 


S84 


4,988 








7 S l# 


Ditto ditto ordinarj 


■ •• 


••• 


1, 147 


4«368 


97,549 





Q 


• 5 


J>itto «Uio below stsis^ 


••• 


WS 


8,47 S 


I3,5H 








5 7 4 


Ditto ditto of£4/a 


*•• 


tM 


SI4 


•l.»P5 


8V^99 


e 





S IS 


0ry barlMi I , good 


ttt 


••• 


144 


Sir 


1,764 








5 9 


Ditto below arerage 


• •• 


t.t 


16 


87 


toe 


« 





est 


Irrigated barha II. m« 


!«• 


— 


146 


383 


1,593 








4 IS s 


Dry barba IL ••• 


*•• 


— 


8S4 


SSI 


8,664 








a a 


IrrjipMbed potk ••• 




—* 


T 


IS 


51 








8 6 4 


Dry puth fair ••• 


••• 


.«• 


IS 


42 


108 








9 B 7 


Ditto bad ••« 


— 


»M 


818 


9S0 


1,999 








SOS 


Borne UtU — 


•— 


••• 


10 


11 


84 








7 10 1 


Irrigated barha tar&i -. 


• •• 




14 


SS 

• 


184 








6 9 1 



Modifying these "rates by my knowledge 'of the ca][>ability of soils I settled 
on rates which did not greatly differ from ihos9 ahove given. Multiplying these 
by the soUs of the test ares and comparing it with the rental aotoally vealized^ we 
hare-** 



..« 



t(« 



... 



••t 



•M 



••• 



Oaabin soperior 

Ditto oldinflEry 

Ditto poor 
llanJiM ivperior 

Ditto ordiDary 

Ditto poor 
Irrigated barha I., raperlor 

Ditto ditto ordinary 

Ditto ditto below arerage 

Ditto ditto ofBoya 
Dry bailni I., good ••• 

Ditto ditto below arerage 
Irrigmted barha II. m« 
Dry ditto m« 

' If ligated putL ... 

Dfeypnthiair 

LflttlO iMn ... 

Home tarii 
Irrigated barha tar&i 
Dry barha tar£i 



•M 



•M 



.*• 



• t« 



tM 



••• 

• •• 
.•• 

••• 
••• 
••t 

• •• 

.•• 
.*• 
••• 

• M 

!•• 

■ ■t 

■ M 
•M 
III 



••• 
IM 

■ •• 
••f 
.»• 
• •• 



• •• 
..« 
••t 
.•• 

• It 

■ •• 

■ •t 
If* 



Ml 



••• 



— 



.•■ 



Mt 



»•• 



•ii 



.«• 



MC 



M» 



••• 

• •• 

• •• 
••« 

• •• 
M« 
IM 



•«• 



Mt 



M. 



Mt 



tM 



• •• 



••I 



Acrei. 


Bs. 


a. 


9- 


895X14 =» 


4,550 








1,183X101= 


19,491 


8 





939X 8 » 


1,866 








383X10 ta 


8,880 








3,811 X 8 = 


30,488 








489X 7 =s 


3,374 








8,809 X 7 = 


93,114 








10,181 X 6 = 


61,086 








7,887 X 5i= 


40,490 


14 





3,010 X 6i=* 


19,565 








1,090 X 6 » 


5,450 








769X i » 


8^048 








9,676 X 4i«= 


19,037 


8 





4,076 X 3|« 


14,266 








950X 8 » 


750 








519X 9i= 


1,167 


19 





9,638 X lf= 


4,441 


8 





50X 8 = 


400 








35SX 6 = 


9,136 








81 X 4}» 


864 


8 





43,193 1 


1,44,766 


10 






Rental actoally realized, Bi. 9»89,460 if s 



I 
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The Jumna kMdar was inspected two years in succession, 128 J and 1282 fasli 
corresponding to 1874 and 1875. The areas under cultivation during these two years 
were 1,828 and 1,746 acres respectively. Taking the ifeturns for 1282 fasli as being 
the most recent, I found that the whole area under the plough could be sub-diyided 
into three classes of soil for assessment purposes. The first and best class comprised 
those lands in which on account of richness of soil and general freedom from inunda- 
tion double crops and sugarcane were the chief products. To these were also added 
the superior melon and cucumber fields near large towns, for which yery high rates 
are mid. In the second class were included the inferior melon and cucumber plots 
and those average khfidar fields in which only the ordinary rabi crops are produced, 
whilst to the third class were delegated the worst fields of all, where the soil is very 
sandy or impregnated with reh, or where on account of close proximity to the river 
the crops are precarious. The areas of each class under cultiyation in 1875 were as 
follows :^^ 



Acres. 



EhilsA 






1 


... sas 


II. 


... 509 


III. 


... IIS 



Mvifl 



rci*M I. 
J » ". 



• •. 



... 



Acres. 

854 

lis 

18 



l.SSS 



484 



In class I. the prevailing rate was Rs. 5 per bigha or Rs. 8-12-6 per acre. I 
assumed Rs. 8-12-0 per acre for assessment purposes. In class IL the rates varied 
from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0 per bigha— say Rs. 5 per acre all round. For the third 
class Rs. 3-8-0 per acre. The rate proposed for dry barha II. in the bingar portion 
is the fairest I could take. 



Bstimited renialB based 
on rates. 



Applying the rates to soil areas of the tahsil, we bave^ 
In-^Bdngar hhdUa area. 
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▲ores. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


a. 


OaQh&n superior 


i»« 


M« 


... 


••• 


796 X 


14 ■■ 


11,180 





Ditto ordinary 


M« 


Ml 


• •t 


... 


4,004 X 


104 m 


42,042 





Ditto poor 


»M 


t«. 


M. 


— 


889 X 


S a 


6,712 





Blanjha superior 


... 


..% 


.M 


•«. 


e7S X 


10 « 


9,720 





Ditto ordinary 


(•• 


Mt 


!•• 


••* 


11,806 X 


8 m 


94,448 





Ditto poor 


■ *. 


... 


.«• 


iti 


1,980 X 


7 m 


13,860 





Irrigated barha L, superior 


■ •• 


• •1 


•.. 


9,781 X 


7 B 


68,467 





Ditto, ordinary 


• •• 


M« 


M* 


24,899 X 


6 a 


1,46,394 





Ditto, of R4ya 


••• 


«•• 


••• 


5,524 X 


61 « 


85,906 





Ditto, below average 


••1 


• •• 


t.l 


28,681 X 


6* « 


1,20,862 


10 


Dry ditto 




.•• 


«•• 


•M 


8,201 X 


4 m 


12,804 





Ditto, good 




•M 


••• 


••• 


8,619 X 


6 m 


18,060 





Irrigated barha IL 


•tt 


■ »• 


#•• 


••• 


8,816 X 


4» - 


30,667 


8 


Dry ditto 


••• 


•M 


M. 


... 


7,811 X 


H - 


27,346 


s 


Irrigated puth 


... 


... 


• *• 


.«. 


648 X 


8 m 


1,944 





Dry path, fair 


• M 


•.• 


• «■ 


••t 


1,908 X 


n - 


4,281 


12 


Ditto, bad 


•«• 


•M 


••• 


••• 


4,691 X 


If » 


8,046 


s 


Home tarai 


M* 


Mt 


... 


•M 


170 X 


S m 


1,860 





Irrigated barha tar&i 


M* 


... 


«»• 


... 


769 X 


6 m 


4,664 





Dry ditto 


.M 


Total 
Kliddar khdha. 




898 X 


44 » 


1,476 
6,60,070 







1,18,628 


14 










Class I. ••• 


fftt 


M« 


..« 


... 


685 X 


8} - 


5,656 


4 


. IL .- 


••t 


••• 


• ». 


... 


609 X 


6 m 


2,646 





„ III. ,1, 
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■«• 


... 

Total 


•*• 
••t 


lis X 


84 « 


418 







1,262 


8,614 


4 
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Bdngar 



t«« 



•«• 



«•« 



••• 



Oaahfin superior ••• 
Ditto ordinary 
Ditto poor 
MaDJhA'saperior 
Di&to ordinary 
Ditto poor 

Irrigated barha L, Bnperior 
Ditto, ordinary 

Ditto of Raya 

Ditto, below average 

Dry ditto 

Ditto ditto, good 
Irrigated barba II. ••• 
Dry ditto •«« 

Irrigated path 
Dry path, fair ••• 

Ditto bad 
Borne tar&i 
Irrigated barba tar£{ 
Dry ditto 

l^otal 



••• 



•I* 



tt« 



••• 



•«• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



r»» 



• •• 



••« 



• •• 



X 



•«• 



•■• 



••« 



t*l 



••• 



••• 



*«• 



• •• 



••» 



•M 



mu&Ji area. 

AreA. 
Aeres. Rg. 
57 X 

428 

isa X 
i,i«a X 

293 
SSI 
1,987 
928 
1,441 
165 
404 
494 
1,486 

864 

1,088 

29 

268 

24 



••• 



#•• 



MB 



••• 



• •• 



t«« 



f«« 



#•• 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



• •• 



11,202 



Khddetr mudjft atecu 



14 M 

lOi e 
8 id 



1^ *fe 

« = 
7 =■ 
7 « 
6 = 
6i c= 

H - 

4 « 

5 = 
4i - 

8| = 
3 <» 
2i« 

8 « 

6 = 

44 = 



€1mi I. 


«■• 


» II. 


■%•- 


,, ni. 


•«• 



••• 



••• 



••♦ 



••• 



Ri. a. 

798 

4»494 6 

I,4d8 

1.820 

9,296 a 

2,086 

2,247 

11,92*2 ^ 

8,998 

7,886 S 

660 

2,020 

2,228 • 

5,026 

24 • 

864 ^ 

1,895 4 

176 d^ 

1,548 

108 



61,498 6 



854 X 


8|- 


3,097 


8 


112 4- 


5 == 


560 




18 X 


3J = 


68 


• 



484 X 



3,720 8 



Aftsetsment. 



The estimated rental of the whole kh&lBa, botfi h&ngar and kh&dar, amonnts ta: 

Bs 6,68^585-2-0. This at half assets points to a jama of ^. 
3,34,292. In assessing, however, I had to allow for the pre- 
valence of baisuri and bad water in some tracts, the great subdivision of property 
in many villages, and-the heavy malikana payable by the under-proprietors of some 
villages to the talakdar. My rates were sanctioned by the Board of Revenue in their 
letter No* 421., dated. 15th Jane, 1876, to the address of the Commissioner of die Agra 

diriaion. The declared assessments were : — 

Rs. 

B&ngar ••* •«• ..^ 3,14,123 

Eh&dar ... ... ... 2,894 



After revision of the statements by the Board of Revenue the demand from the 

tabsil became — 

Rs. 

B&ngar •.. ••» ••• 3,11,393 

Ehddar ... .«. ... 2,894 



Total 



••• 



3,14,287 



The cesses on the revenue-free area amount to— 



B&ngar 
Kh&dar 



••'• 



•%• 



*• . 



•*« 



Total 



.»• 



. .> 



••» 



2,935-4 
159-0 

3,094-4 



The expired demand was Rs. 2,88,633, the increase of the new settlement is thus 

Rs. 25,654, or close on 9 per cent^ 

42 



FioaDciftl resalti. 
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The average recorded rentals in the pat w&ris* papers for 31 years before the con- 
Rentals before and after elusion of the settlement was Rs. 4^04,436, and the interpreted 
enhancement. rentals Rs. 4,42,426. Similarly for the last year of the old 

settlement the figures were Rs. 4,80,666 and Rs. 5,25,338 respectively. This is for 
both the revenue-free and the revenue-paying area ; taking the latter alone, the 
recorded, rental at the preparation of rough records was Rs. 4,39,383, and the inter- 
preted rental Hs. 5,23,077. The following statement shows the rent after-completion 
of enhancements by the settlement courts for the revenue-paying area : — 



\ 



Despriptlon, 



••• 



••• 



»•• 



•.• 



••• 



••• 



Sit 

Ex-proprietary tenants 

lAnd held by resident tenants ivitb oecupapcy rights 
Ditto by non-resident tenants with occupancy rights 
Ditto by residt^nt ten ants -at -will .»• 
Ditto by non-resuleot tcnants-atrwill ••« 

Bent-free land grMnied by zamind&rs •«, 

Cttldrated gardens, &c 



••• 



••• 



••• 



Total 



••• 

••• 

*** 



Area, in 
acres. 




88,081 

1U9 

89,178 

9.848 
97/27 1 

8^67 

MI8 
1,944 



115,718 



82,644 

690 

136,6 9 

41,588 

166,770 

43,901 

••• 

348 



Rate. 



610,997 



Ba. a. pb 

9 16 1 

6 6 1 

4 11 9 

4 3 8 

6 11 6 

6 10 



4 6 



4 6 7 



A similar statement for the reyenue-free area is, here given : — 



Dffoription. 


Area, in 
acres. 


Bent 


Bate. 


Bir ,,, ••• ••• ••• ,,i ••• 

Ex-proprietary tenanti ... ••• ... ««# 

Land held by resident tenants with oeonpancy rights 

Ditto by non-resident tensnts with occupancy rights . ••• 

Ditto by rebident tenants-at-will ••• ««« ,«« 

Ditto by non-resident tensnts-at-will ••• 

Bent-free land granted by samfndars m* ••• ••• 

Caltirated gardens, &c. ••• ••• •» m« 


1,02 6 

••• 

4,680 
998 

9,636 
494 
881 
167 


Bs. 

6,468 

••• 
1K6I8 

4,946 
11,680 

1,788 

18 


Bb. a, p. 

8 10 1 

••• 
4 I] 6 
4 4 
4 9 8 

3 8 8' 

••• 
16 


Total ^ ^ 


11,181 


44,777 


4 1 



The recorded rental of the revenue*paying area has^ therefore, risen to Bs. 5,10,297, 
and the interpreted rental to Bs. 5,81,647, which is about Bs. 46,800 under double of 
ihe new jama. Siwai items have not, however, been included in the calculation, nor 
has concealment of assets, which is just as common here as in the other parganasi 
been allowed for. 

M. A. MoCONAaHEYi 
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MUTTRA. 

CoiiBtitation and history— DeBCription—Detaili of area— Oommanicationtf^Popalatioii— Principal towns 
and Tillages— Ploagh and cattle itatisties — Sugarcane presses — Baisari— Irrigation — Crop statistics*— 
Statistics of cnltiTating oocnpancj bj caste— Comparison of caltirating occapancy at rerision with 
that at the preparation of rough recorda— Character of the caltiTation— Changes in the proprietary 
posiesuon of the different castes and clans since the commencement of British lule-oProprietary 
statistics— Transfers— Prices fetched on transfer of land— Tenures— Comparison of past and present 
areas— Soils — Ehidar rates— Application of soil rates to soU areas— Fitcal history, including the 
results of the present reyision of settlement : (a) Pargana Arfng, (6) pargana Mnttrs, (e) pargana 
Sonkh, (</) pargana Gobardhan^ (e) pargana Sonsa — Summary of financial results of the present reri- 
aion of settlement for the whole tahsfl— Rentals before and after enhancement— General statement. 

Pabqaka and tahsfl Mattra, as now constitntedy is made np of the five old 

parganas of Arfng, Gobardhan, Sonkh^ Sonsa^ and Mnttra. 
These parganas have long since ceased to be treated as distinct 
revenue subdivisions, but their limits as thej stood at last settlement can be easily 
traced. All five formed part of the territories situated on the right bank of the 
Jumna which were ceded to the East India Company by Daulat Bao Scindia in 1803. 
Aring was then mostly in Sahar. Sonkh and Sonsa were at first made over to the B&ja 
of Bhartpur^ but by the treaty concluded with him, under date the 17ih April, 1805, 
they were resumed, annexed to the Company's dominions by Begulation XII. of 1806, 
and put under the jurisdiction of the Collector of Agra, to which district Muttra 
then belonged. They were immediately made over, however, to Scindhia as a j&gir 
for his wife and daughter, and not finally resumed until 1808. Gobardhan, immediately 
after the conquest, was granted free of assessment to Kunwar Lachman Singh, a 
younger son of Bdja Kanjit bingh of Bhartpur, and remained alienated until 182H, 
when, by Regulation V. of that year, it was annexed to the Agra district. On the 
formation of the new district of Muttra in 1832, these parganas, together with Sahar, 
Bhergarh, and Kosi, were transferred to it from Agra. At first Sahar and these par- 
ganas constituted one tahsil, with the headquarters at Sahar, where the tahsfldar resided. 
He home pargana of Muttra was, however, administered by a peshkar in independent 
charge, who held his office in the civil station. In 1888 Sahar was detached and 
with Shergarh made into a separate tahsil, when the Muttra tahsil assumed its present 
dimensions with the tahsili at Aring. In 1867 the headquarters were removed from 
Aring to Muttra, and the peshkar's establishment broken up. With the exception of 
the transfer of the village of Bajna from Muttra to Sahar in 1840, no alterations in 
boundaries have taken place since last settlement. 

The pargana lies on the opposite side of the Jumna to Mah&ban, and extends 

from that riv^ to the foot of the Bhartpur hills on its north * 
west froDtier. Within the pargana boundaries the only eleva- 
tion worthy of notice is the " Giriraj," a low range of hills at Gobardhan running in 
a direction parallel to the Bhartpur range, and celebrated in the mythological legends 
of the Hindus in connection with their favourite god Kishna. These hills are covered 
with a very scanty vegetation, rise abruptly out of the plains, and exercise but little 
influence on the character of the soil within a few hundred yards even of their base. 
In a settlement point of view they are therefore of little importance ; not so the Dig 
or Bhartpur range, since for some two or three miles before they are reached the soil 
becomes light and sandy, and finally degenerates into pure bhiir close to the foot of 
the hills. Eh&dar or low alluvial soil, ravines, and sandy downs are found along the 
Jumna, as in Mah&ban, and the efiects of the river on the soil are patent enough for 
a distance of about three miles inland. From the line where the Jumna ceases to exert 
its influence up to the line where the soil visibly changes for the worse as the Bhart- 
pur hills are approached, the whole of the country is one flat uniform plain, without 
a single river or stream to diversify its surface. The general soil is a firm piliya, with 
here and there veins of bhdr and an odd hillock of ptith. Except in the lines of drain- 
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age known as the western depressions, the tarai or inundated area is generally insig- 
nifioant, and the whole for assessment purposes has been treated with the sorronnding 
uplands. 

The whole area of the tahstl is 185,1550 acrei| or 290 sqoare miles, of which 

151,074 acres, or 336 square miles, are under cnlti^atioo. The 
kh&dar area liable to fluyial action from the Jumna was 5,904 
acres during the jear of survey (1872«73), and 6,766 acres in 1874-75. 

This tahsd, owing to its sacred character, contains an exceptionally large area of 
reyenue-free land, as the following figures show ^— 



Dttails of area. 



Btogar ^(Khalsaarea 



••• 



•«• 



#•• 



•M 



• M 



•«• 



•M 



T^ial 



Acres. 

145,207 

3^577 

S,»77 

186,660 



CoAuaanlcatlonfl. 



Of the 144 Tillages or maozas oonstituting the tahsfl, 123 are khalsa and 21 mu&fi* 

There are five first-class metalled roads connecting the city of Muttra with I>elhi\ 

Agra, Bhartpui", Dig, and Brindaban, and three good knoha 
roads — namely (1) the Muttra and Sonkh, (2) the Sonkh and 
Sahar, and (3) the Sahar and Brindaban. There are innumerable village roads, 
besides, which for fair-weather traffic are all that can be desired. The Agra canal 
has been also opened for navigation ; it is used to some extent for the carriage of goods. 

Out of a total population of 201,674 Muhammadans muster only 18,359, and of 

these many are Malkanas or converted El&jputs* Ifumerically,. 
the five principal Hindu castes are — 



Fopi^aiioB. 



••• 



I. Brfthmani 

fl. ChMDiffs 

5. J4U 
4. Baoiy^i .^ 

6, TU&kun (mainly Gotwas) 
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»^M 


SSJSS 


• •• 


•^ 


ts^u 


••♦ 


•w 


17,60« 


•!• 


•M 


14,S74 



l^iragis com^ next with a population of 5,558* 

The chief towns, a^d villages, n^ith their populations by the cea9W completed 
Ffiaeipsi toinvs and ^« ^^ ^^^^ teooris were prepared,, are;— 

tillages. 
Mottra, including the i«4r ^N^r 



Brindaban -m m 

Oobardhan, incloding Sakltra 
Sookh ... •.• •• 

A ring 

Fal5on.M 



••• 



••• 



•u 



*M. 



•M 
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•M 



••• 



Mt 



• t* 



61,194 
S0,625 
5,8SS 
4,SS9 
4»611 
S,516 
S»03e 



Mapgarr^ 

Badhaknnd 

Aorangabad 

Ufepar with nagla Mana ••• 

BaAbbgaoa 

Jait, ••• 

Bati. 



••• 



..• 



•M 



••• 



• •• 



••• 



••• 



2,537 

Msa 

s,sos 

S,18S 
S,ISS 

SiSes 



From these returns the population of sojbordin^^e and outlying hamlets have 
been invariably- excluded. 

During the> year of inspection the number of ploughs was 10,045, a^ of plou^^ 
piougKandcatUeiUtia. ^*^ 20,419; other cattle were returned at 58,527, sheep and 
tics. goats a^ 12,454, aAd horsea and ponies at 3,471. The average 

plough area was 15 acres. 

There are 405 sugarcane presses with only 411 aores under cane— & sore indica- 
tion that this crop was. formerly cultivated much more ezten*' 

Sugarwe pre.se.. ^.^^^ ^j^ .^ ^ ^^ 

The weed baituri is almost unknown in this tahsil, only 159 acres being returned 

as overrun with it This is a great change from the Du&b 
parganas, where it is found so extensively. 

The A<^ra canal, which runs down the centre of the pargana, crossing the Dig 

road close to the town of Aring, was opened in March, 1874. 
Its system of distributary channels has not as yet been prefected, 



BmUurif 



Irrigation. 
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and althoagli water to a certain extent has been taken tn ^earl^ increa^ng quantity, 
still irrigaUon from this sonroe may be said to be in its infancy. With the exceptjoa 
of the Jumna, which forms the eastern bonndary of the tahsll, there are no rivers ec 
streams which mn the whole year ronnd, or which are of any importance in an irriga- 
tion point of view ; whilst the country is as free from jhila and marsfaea as the rest of 
ihe district. In foci only 58 acres are recorded a» irrigated from Baoh sooroes, whilit 
the area actually watered from the Jamna amounts to but 120 aores. 

The area habitually irrigated from wells orer the b&ngar portion of t&e tahsfl 
amounts to 55,491 acres, or 37 per cent, of the total cnltiration. Tbia is a low 
proportion compared with that in the Mahibas taheil, but higher than either in OhhAt* 
or KoBi. Id the number of its masonry wells Muttra holds its own as compared with 
the Du&b, but in kucha wells there is a great falling off. In Uottra, although th« 
average depth t« water thronghont does not exceed that of the Ba&b pargaoas, still 
there is a large tract to the north-west towards and beyond Radhakund, where U is 
found at depths varying from 50 to 62 feet There wells are very scarce, and irriga* 
tion is Utile resorted to. The average depth over the whole tabsil is 40 feet, but it 
must be remembered that the greatest number of wells, kucha ones specially, are 
found in the moat favoured parts. Thus the average is considerably dragged down. 
If wells were uniformly di^ everywhere throughout the tahsll as in Mah4ban, I should 
cert^ly put the average at 45 feet at least. The average area habitually irrigated 
from each well is 9 acres. The following are the statiatics regarding the different 
description of wells and the quality of their water : — 



DMd fir irrijotio- propom. 
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Total 


~. 0,143 



Other ^TcnmstanceB remaioing the same, it stands to reason that wells are dug 

nor« frequently in those tracts where the water is good than where it is bad ; hence 

we may safely conclude from the above figures that over the greater portion of U» 

tahsil the well wate« is more or less inferiou. 
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• At th« Init Hettlement hhaiif coTered Bl-I per cent, of the area, aid ttbi Jit p«r outi Cottcni' 
wa* grown id 10 6 per cent,, wheat Id 41 per cent., and btilej in 9-8 p«r eeot. 
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For the khddavy including mudfi. 
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The most important points to be noted are : — 

(1) — The increase in kharif, and the consequent decrease in rabi cultivation as 
distinguished from the Du4b parganas. 

(2) — The great falling off in wheat, barley, and even bejhar, and the exception- 
ally large proportion of the rabi area sown to gram, a crop very seldom irri- 
gated. 

(3) — The almost total absence of rice, indigo, and hemp, and the marked decrease 
in cotton, arhar, Indian-corn, and garden products generally. 

(4) — The enormous area under juar — 41 per cent, of the whole — being quadruple 
that under cotton and eight times that under wheat. Each and all of the facts are in 
favour of the Duab parganas, where the cultivation is closer, and where much more 
time and labour are spent over equal areas of land. Here the great desideratum if 
hands to till the soil, not land to be tilled, as in the Du&b. 

Statistics of cultivating occupancy by caste for khaha area. 
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2 6 


2 


839 


2,870 


7,478 


8-4 

1 

6*1 


9 9 8 


Total... 


4,258 


81,406 


1,670 


8 18 


10 


9,666 


55,493 


2 11 


IC 


6,571 


83,662 


94,790 


2 18 2 
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T^ompariflon of calti^a* 
ting occupancy at roTi* 
slon with that at the pre* 
paration of rough records* 



. 


Jit revision* 


At preparation of rovgh rtcc^de. 




Ascription. 


umber of 
holders. 


Area* 


Rent 


Rate. 


tcte 

<e a 


S 2 


Area. 


1 

Rent. 


Rate. 


Is. 




Si 
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Zi 
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Acrev. 


Rs. 


Hs. a p. 






Acres 


Ks 


Rs. a. p. 




Dir ••• ••• 


.3,6)6 


3O»069 


40,734 


••• 


831 


4,958 


81,406 


84,438 


.•• 


7i8 


Ez-proprietary tenants, 
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... 


••• 


■ ■ 
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1,670 


8 13 11 


7-03 


Land held by resident 


3,040 


18,080 


66,064 


8 10 


8-84 


7,38 • 


44,828 


I,1P,I48 


2 10 6 


• 07 


tenants with occu* 






















^Mincy rights. 




















Land held by non-resi- 
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3,209 


6,6^ 


3 9 


9*46 


8 J 84 


10,666 


83,970 


8 1 6 


4 88 


dent tenants with oc- 
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cupancy rights. 






















Land held by resident 


7,713 


41,999 


1,08,180 


8 8 3 6-67 


4,716 


89,999 


99,631 


3 10 10 


661 


4enants-at-wiU. 
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Land held by con-resl- 


3,908 


16,321 


89,168 


fi 6 8 4-18 


1,866^ 


7,663 


86,169 


3 6 3 


4 07 


d^nt tenants-at-will. 








. 












Rent-free tandgranted 


670 


1,609 


*•• 


8 65 


794 


1,663 


•M 


&•! 


1-96 


by zamfindars. 






ft 
















Cultivated gardens, &c. 


••• 


••« 


••• 


••• 


• • • 


•- 


855 


• •• 


*•• 


.«• 


Total 


18,082 


111,120 


2,48,724 


••• 


31,2^3 


I28,M0 


2.83,006| 


••• 


.•• 



Either as tenants or owners of sir land^ Jats, Thdkurs^ Brahmans, Chamdrs, 

and Mnhummaduns hold between them -^Imost nine-tenths of 
^Character of the cuitira- ^j^^ cultivated area. The Jdts, who cultivate 35,463 acres, are 

just as industrious and skilful as their brethren in • the Du&bj 
but thej are badly seconded by the other castes. The fi&jputs and Musalmans are 
wretched cultivators, lazy, ignorant, and imenterprising ; and the Brahmans and 
Chamars, although better than the R&jputs, lEtre far inferior to the J£ts. The only- 
other castes which affect the agricultural character of the tahsil in the slightest degree 
ate Lodh&s, Malis or Kdchhis, Garariyas, Gujars, and Ahirs, and not one of tbesd 
ckstes cultivates individaally 2 per cent, of the -whole area. 



Changes in theproprle- 
tarj possession of thediflPer- 
cntca5ttes and clnns since 
the commencement of Bri- 
tish rule. 



On our taking over the administration of the country 
at tlbe beginning oT the present century, tlie possessions of the 
difi^erent Castes and tribes stood as follows : — 
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The Brahmans, although collectively of considerable importance, constituted no 
distinct colony, but are found scattered over the different parganaB, and often own 
only portions of individual villages. In a political point of view, they were then, as 
now, of little weight. Some of the hereditary zamindars of this caste have been forced 
to part with their property, but the body, as a whole, has more than held its own, as 
tlie subjoined statement proves. The J&ts (mainly of the Kuntel tribe or Bubdivision) 
were confined almost entirely to the villages in the south-west corner of the tahsil, 
where their descendants still occupy a compact tract of country, with Soiikh as iti 
capital. The tenure most affected by them is the bhaiichdra. They are industrious 
and frugal, and, unlike their brethren in Mah&ban, have managed to retain a large 
share of their hereditary possessions. At the beginning of the century they owned 32^ 
out of a total of 143 villages, and they are still zamindars of one-fourth of the khalslit 
Mea of the tahsil The remainder and bulk of the tahsil, excluding the tract colonized 
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by the Runtel Jita, was at the time of the annexation dominated over by Gbrwa Ri|- 
pnts: the Jasawat BnbdiviBion occapying ihe north-west portion around and beyond 
Qobardhan, and the Eachwabaa spreading over the whole of the centre and east, where 
they were all-powerful as zamindars. Most of the largest villages were held by these 
Kachwahas, who were then, at the lowest estimate, proprietors of half the tahsil. They 
have suffered most severely under our rule, owing, Xam^bouiid to say ;..aUnost entirely 
to bad management, engendered by lazy and extravagant habits, and they are not now 
in possession of one-sixth of their ancestral lands. Th&knrs of all tribes at preaeui 
(see below) only own 17 per cent, of the kbalsa area, against 50 per cent ai the con- 
quest ; and of this 17 per cent ^even, the B^a of Awa (a new proprietor) is zamindar 
qf almost one-half. 

Ilfoprletarj statistics. 



Caste. 



Brahmans 
Tbaknrs ,.. 

Baniyas .•« 
Ifnhammadans 
Eayatbs ••• 
G^ars. ••• 
Dhnsan ... 
Other castes 

Total 



••• 



»•» 



••• 



••# 



••• 



•• 





B€§ide»$, 


^ 


Jr^m-rendent. 




Total/ 




Number of 
owners. 


Area owned in 
acres. 


b 

<; 


Jlo.mber of 
owners. 


Area owned in 

acres. 


1 

Is 

8 


Numbe r of 
owners. 


Area owned in 
acres. 


'I 

< 


1,6S1 


I5,<66 


10*03 


601 


19,614 


89*16 


9,022 


N.869 


17*24 


8»? 


9»970 


11-97 


73 


I7,86S 


23811 


906 


27,862 


80*19> 


3,414 


t8,798 


8*43 


419 6,714 


1603 


8,833 


85,612 


9 27 


101 


1,196 


11*83 


179 


16,630 


99*86 


280 


17,725 


68-8. 


ats 


2,87ff 


7 98 


88 


1,961 


99*28 


414 


4,836 


10*47 


14 


4.4 


814 


99 


6,730 


282 07 


43 


6,774 


16763 


80 


450 


1600 


6 


HI 


«f 2. 


86 


561 


16-06 


••• 


• a. 


•M 


8 


788 


9§'B 


8 


788 


98-5 


S04 


9,28S 


U'lS 


111 


17,610 


145-68 


826 


19,892 


61-9 


e,443 


60,349- 


9;J7 


1,428K 


87,440 


61-45 


7,866 


147,809 


18 79. 



Transfers. 



During the settlement 114,484 acres were transferred from the persons with whom 

the last settlement was concluded^ of this, however, 17,320 acres 
have changed hands by gift, chiefly those viDages with which 
the Seth endowed his temple at Bindraban. Omitting this area, we find that 97,164. 
HtCres, or 52 per cent, of the whole area, has passed from the owners^at last settlement 
during the settlement. Breaking this up into tlie^ various kinds, of transfer, we find 



Transfers among the sharers in acres,. 



l^rivste 
sale. 



6,429 



8sle 

under 

decree of 

civil 

court. 



1,319.. 



Sale for 

arrears 

of reye' 

nue^ 



' w 



Gift. 



486 



Confls- 

caliion. 



1,184 



Mort- 
gage. 



4,782 



Transfers i^, strangers in acres. 



Private 
sale. 



Sale 
under 

I decree of 
civil 
conrt. 



Sale for 
arrears 
of reve- 
nue. 



Gift. 



86,St80. 24,940 



10,128 I 17,317 



Confis- 
cation. 



Morii-. 
g»g<V 



12,712 



This shows us. the amount transferred from the original proprietors, but in the 
following one are shown the transfers which took pkce at the three periods from the 
settlement to the revision of records, from the revision of records to the mutiny, and 
from the mutiny to the end of settlement. This statement shows the area, the subject 
gf transfer^ so that land more than once transferred appears again in the statement^ fpi; 
e^ch transfer :.— 
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Trans/ert among the iharers in acrt9. 



Pr irate 

8al«L. 



Sale 

under 

decree of 

civil 

court. 



Sale for 
arrears 
of reve- 
nue. 



Gift. 



Confis- 
cation. 



Mort- 
gage. 



TranrferM to strangerg in acru. 



Private 
sale. 



A 



Sale 

under 

decree of 

civil 

QQ^urt 



Sale for 
arrears 
of reve- 
nue. 



Gift. 



Confis- 
cation.. 



Mort* 
gage. 







1st period, from the settlement to the 
1 • . . 


revision of records, 


1 




MS3 


\U 


4S& 


•«• 


1,184 


8,3Si^ 


2r;000 


86,079 


30,06« 


1,854 


••• 


401 


89 . 


fl 
••• 


kd peric 

... , 


I I ■ 1 1 
»d, from the revision of records to the mutiny. 

1,871 9,^59 4,415 993 | 


1,938 


•t« 



5,843 I 1,975 



3rd period, from the mutiny to the end of the settlemAot. 
91 I 86 I ... t 4,6&1 , 88,206 I 5,8S0 ) 9,289 1 98»885] 



*1 



41,195 



12,184 



99,990^ 



These three periods however are of unequal duration — the first being ten years, the 
second eight years^ and the third. 8i:d^een years. The total area^ the subject of transfer, 
is thns 316,615, or 1}. times^ the area of the tahsil. Of this 137,7d7, or 43*5 per oeni, 
were transferred in the first period ; 31,148, or 9*8, in the second, and 147,730, or 46*7. 
per cent in the last. Thus the transfers were heaviest during the first period and 
lightest during the second. Since the conquest the hereditary proprietary castes whom, 
we found in possession of the pargana have parted with over three-fourths of the area^ 
aa follows: — 



To membfrt of the pr<^iet9ry body. 



JPrirate 

sale. 



3,5.58 



Civil coort 
sale. 



Auction for 
arrears of 
reveane. 



4^2 



Mortgage. 



To ttrangtrtM 



Prirate 
sale. 



484 



4,419 



37,386 



Civil court 
sale. 



18,902 



Auction for 

arrears of 

revenue. 



Gift. 



10,306 



20,994 



Mortgage. 



6,977 



The following statement exhibits the average prices which khalsa lands subjected 
Prices fetched on trans- ^ *h® various kinds of tra nsfer have fetched. All transactions . 
tfiT of land.. of which it was impossible to ascertain the precise terms- have 

been eliminated: — 



•TT" 



Inscription of transfer. 



'VV 



Lati ietllemtnt to revisum^ 

Private lale ••• 

Public sale In execution of decrees. 
Public sale for arrears of revenue 
Mortgage ••# •<• 



Total 



•M 



JUvitionto the mutiny. 



Private sale 

FubUc sale in execution of decreea 

Mortgage ••• 

Total 
Mutiny to 1281 faslu 

Private sale 

Public sale ia execution of decrees 

Ditto lor arrears of revenue 
Mortgage 

Total 



■•t 



••• 



••t 



••• 
••• 



••• 

■ •• 
I.* 

ttft. 



• •• 



••• 
#•• 

... 

• ■t 



8 



Acres.. 

16,549 
18,583 
S9J95 
30,89S 

94.811 



6)999 
1,S67 

6,047 



18,613 



19,319 
9,630 
8,476 

14,611 

88,836 






Bs. 

89,8d0 
41,787 
S6,397 
81,610 



1,78,360 



99,8*7 

4,616 

85,793 



68.156 



1,94,5:2 

98,742 

807 

1,15,695 

3,89,816 






1*9 
98 

0*9 
26 



1*9 



4-7 
8-6. 
5-6 



6^ 



lOrl 

11-4 

03 

7-9 

8-8 



9 
a 

► 
a> 

08 



Bs. 

90,258 
19,619 
44,836 
46,999 

1,81,412 



8,092 
1,496 
6,887 

16,425. 



96,412- 
3,853 
2,907 

19,287 

62,459 







1-46 

2*11 

•67 

1-73 



1*35 



3-68 
8 09 
4-93 



415 



7-36 

7-51 

'28 

6-99 

6*47 
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Tennrei. 



'Comparison of past and 
'present areas. 



A full description of the tenures which prevail in the {hre6 
Cis- Jumna tahsils has been already given. 
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Not assbssablb. 




AsSESSAfiLB. 




5,499 

87,963 
36,866 


1 

> 


Occupied by 
water. 


1 

I 


• 

1 

Acres. 
90,940 

69,695 

1 
46,718 




Calt or able 
waste. 


o 

1 


CuhivatetL 


• 




1- 


• 


• 

1 


• 




Acres. 
148,02) 

188,907 
185,560 


Details not known. 


Details not 
known. 


IS,57& 22,444 

6,691 94,989 
900 46,845 


74,ri8 

86,868 
75,9«5 


96,46t 

1,11,120 
122,910 




Last settle- 
ment. 


15,516 


17,084 


197,1)71 


Berision, 

Present set- 
tlement. 


1,717 
9,349 


1,126 

1,097 


11,619 
6,906 


565 
1,445 

• 


17,906 
18,677 


185,889 
138^819 



At last settlement the entire villages then held revenue-free were not surveyed, 
and their areas in consequence did not appear in the returns for that period. The 
5^422 acres shown as muafi represented, therefore, only those revenue-free patches 
found at the time scattered over the khfilsa area. The returns for '^revision*' and 
^^ present survey'' on the contrary embrace all descriptions of land, whether paying 
revenue to Government or not .; and the mufifi areas include entire revenue-free villages, 
as well as those plots or patches in the kh4isa villages exempted from the payment of 
revenue. The khalsa cultivated area (with which we are at present most conoerned) 
lias increased from 96,462 acres in 1840 to 122,810 acres in 1874-75 — an advance 
of 27 per cent ; whilst the kh&lsa irrigated area during the same period has risen 
from 22,444 acres to 46,845 acres. There are still 14,577 acres of fair culturable 
waste, including fallow. The details of the present settlement for the kh&lsa and 
mufifi portions of the tahsH, further subdivided into b&ngar, and kh&dar, are as follows:— 

Total area. CaltiTated area. 
Acres. Acres. 

145,207 121,113 

'B,977 1,697 

38,577 96,609 



Shalsa 



• M 



{B&ngar 
Kb&dar 



—9 



»•• 



••t 



••• 



••• 



•tt 



Mu&fi 



!B&ngar 
Kbidar 



••• 



••« 



••» 



M* 



■M 



9,789 1,669 

The classification of soils in this tahsil differs very slightly, indeed, from that 

adopted in the Du&b parganas, whilst the system of inspection 

has been already given. Of gauhan land I recognised four 

subdivisions — superior, ordinary good, ordinary fair, and poor. The manjha has been 

similarly subdivided. The irrigated barha or outlying land I have broken up into 

three classes^^good, average, and below average ; and the unirrigated birha into six, 

Dry barha I., good, 

„ I., average. 

„ I., below average, 

puth fair of its kind, 
I, bad. 

The t&rai lands have been grouped and treated with the circles to which they 
^j^.^^^ belong, as no separate rates for such soils exist in this tahsiL 

The Jumna kh&dar contains the following six classes or groups 
of soil; which are easily distinguishable one from the other : — 

A.— Superior land close to village sites, higher in level than ordinary, grow* 
ing cane, garden produce, and rich rabi crops. 
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Bates. 



B.— Not equal to A, but still firm and good ; capable of producing good 

rabi and cane in the higher Ijing fields. 
C. — Ayt:rage khidar, mostly sown to wheat and bejhar. 
D.-» Indifferent kh&dar, sandy in soil and impregnated with reh. 
E.— Jumna sand; cultivation generally confined to melons, cacambers, and 

hot-weather crops. 

Owing most probably to the numerous political changes which this tract of 

country has from time to time undergone, almost every method 
of levying rents known in the North- Western Provinces is in 
force here — from purely revenue-rates, paid equally by proprietors and tenants, to rack- 
rents, the result of the hardest bargains which the landlord can strike with his 
cultivators. There are all-round rates on cultivation, crop rates, irrigated and dry 
rmtes, rough soil rates, rates for resident and non-resident cultivators, rates for heredi- 
tary tenants and rates for tenants-at-will, rates on ploughs, rates on wells, rates 
varying according to the quality of the water used, rates for manured and unmanured 
land, lump rates, and, finally, numerous modified sete of rates based on and derived 
from two or more of those already specified. All these existing rates have been care- 
fully enquired into, and a full record of them made in the village histories prepared 
prior to. assessment. This enquiry was not only interesting on its own account, but, 
besides, threw considerable light on the inner economy of the difi^erent villages, and 
.on the manner in which the various land-owning classes had hitherto managed their 
properties. I have been able to extend my inductions to 26,180 acres of all kinds of 
soil held on fair and equitable terms by all classes of tenante. All instances where 
holdings or areas paying rent separately were comprised of one soil were, as usual, 
extracted and averages struck, with the following result :-^ 
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OanhaD, superior 
,y ordinary good 

Hanjha toperior 

„ ordioarj good ••• 
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I* 
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Irrigated barha I., good 

fair average 
below ay 

Drj barha I, good 

average ..« 
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Dry barha IL 

Biy puth a 
pnth b 
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Rent. 




Bate. 
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Acres* 


Be. a. p. 


Rs a. 


P« 


85 


4104 


490 6 





11 16 




41 


S4-S7 


364 14 


a 


6 11 




19 


U'65 


164 13 





6 8 
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••• 


«•• 




••• 
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60*04 


433 




6 6 




•5 


117-8t 


711 4 




6 1 




30 


106*61 


600 ! 




6 10 




10 


36' 10 


119 6 




6 3 




S4S 


1,300-40 


6,441 8 




4 16 




SS5 


036*36 


4,637 6 




4 18 




60 


1S784 


668 3 




4 3 




S6S 


893-69 


8,i0l 13 




3 7 




i,es6 


6,307-40 


20,129 3 




3 13 




287 


1,043 44 


3,616 16 


11 


3 7 




372 


831*40 


3,017 8 




3 10 




111 


493-99 


1,199 16 




3 6 


11 


16i 


617*27 


90S 9 




1 18 


1 



For the gauhans, manjhas, and irrigated barhas the rates arrived at are in my 
opinion fair standard ones. They are borne out by general existing rates, and are 
such as my experience of the pargana would lead me to accept There is thus nothing 
against them, and everything in their favour. I accordingly adopted them with slight 
modifications to facilitate calculations. The most important of these six dry soils is 
dry average barha I., which occupies 42,228 acres, or more than one- third of the 
whole khalsa area. Of this soil alone 1,624 examples, covering an area of 5,207 
acres and paying a rental of Bs. 20,129-2-2, have been secured. The deduced 
average rate per acre is Rs 3-13-9. In round figures I have fixed on Rs. 3-12-0. 
Taking this rate as a standard, the best dry barha I. has been valued at Es. 4, 
and the inferior dry barha I. at Rs. 3-6-0 per acre, irrespective of the actual averages 
as shown above. Similarly, although the averages for dry barha IL, puth a, and 
puth 6, are Rs. 3-10-9, Rs; 2-6-11, and Re. 1-12-1 respectively, Rs. 3, Rs. 2-4-0, and 
Re 1-8-0 have only been assessed, as such precarious soils shoulcl be always leniently 
treated and an ample margin left for bad seasons. 
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Acrtt. 
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Working bac^k atid applying tbe rat«i ai finally doiermined on to th« lelected 
areai, we get an eitimated rental of Bi. l^OS^ftiO-lS-O againit an actual rental of 
Bi. 1,04,139— a rery dosi approximation:— 

ftip«rior gavbftn ••• m« 

Gaubao, ordinar j good ••• •«• 

„ M ayerag e ••• •^ 

„ poof ••• ••• 

fivperior naajba ••• .»• 

llaDJha, ordiaaiy good ••• ••• 

ff y, arongs ••• ••• 

tl poof ••• •*• 

Irtigalia larlia L, good m »•« 

f^ ff aTorago .»• m* 

^ „ bilow aTtfaga ••• 

l>ty barfaa I. good ••• ••• 

n n n artrago ••• ••• 

tf n »f bflow aforagf^ .•• ••• 

p blrba n. ' ••• M« 

gt path a ••• ••• 

■» •« a ••• ■•• 



Bafto M. B«b 4«l-l paratro. 

Hie aboTO remarki apply to the bingar area alone. For the khlular loib th# 
following ratei were fixed ;*- 

P§r atir§. 
Hi. a. pk 

A.i-8iipoTiorkMdMral«aatOTiUaiiaitai ^ ••• i O 

B.— Good oatljing khidar m. .^100 

C-^Ordittaty ontljiag kbMar .- m. 6 • 

B.^Indiffetont ••• m. too 

E.<«-Jattiiia tend when MtiTaled tb melooa, evciimbara, iMl 

hot«w^ther eropa ^ .^ 1 O O 

Application of soaratea Applying my propoied rates to the diflferent loil areai 

tompoiing the tahiil, the following relolti wre obtained : — 

Bangaf khaUa area, AcYes. Ra* Rl. a. p. 

Oanhao, luperior ... ^ lfi»7 X 11 • ll,t>44 

„ ordinaiy good ... ^ l,l40 x 7 « 11,110 o O 

„ „ fair ... . .«. 1,1 S6 X 6i « T,0S7 1 • 

„ pool ••• •- 148 X &| « 114 O 

ICaaJha, laperior ... •- 1,684 x ^i » 111,196 

« ordinarj good ^ ... S,^05 x 6 a ll,lio # 

f, w fair .- ... 4,111 X 6) ■> 11,641 

„ „ poor ... ... 161 X 5 - 4,166 a 

Irrigated liarha I, good ... .- 11,190 x 6 » 11,110 o # 

I* „ fiair ... ... 16,192 X 4| - 76,911 1 • 

M ft Mow average .•• 6^961 x 4i -> 11,9 <6 4 • 

Dry barha I»» good ... ... 5,945 x 4 - 13,710 O 

M M arerage ••« ... 48.3X8 x Sf - 1,51,356 

„ ^ n below average ... ... 9,645 X S| « 81,151 14 O 

M It n. .- ... 1611 X 1 - ll,M9 O 

n path ... ^. 4,681 X li at 10,141 O 

•» f, bad ... ••. 1,861 X 14 - 4,901 o 



■•*■ 



Total .^ 1,11,010 5,06,811 10 

Khddar khaita arm. 



•M 



A. 

0. !•• ••• M. 

M» .•• ••• ... 

1. 



.•• •■■ ••• 



Total 



••* 



Aorea. 


Ra. 




Ba. 


I5d X 




- • 


1,114 


713 X 




- 


4,751 


Hi X 




- 


1,910 


74 X 




- 


111 


111 X 




» 


1,901 


IJIO 






10,011 




r 
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Ampor Ml 


(4/i area. 


























Area* Bs, 




Ra. 


a. 


P- 


Oaahao, superior 


••• 


••• 


• 


••• 




••• 


150 X lii 


m 


1,300 








„ ordinary good 


•« 




••• 




••• 


289 X 7 


- 


8,028 








f» N 


fair 


••« 




»•« 




••• 


197 X 6i 


m 


1,881 


4 





„ poor 


••« 


••• 




»M 




#•• 


16 X 54 


m 


88 


8 





Manjha, superior 




M« 




••• 




•— 


106 X 6| 


= 


689 








^ ordinary 


good 


•M 




• M 




— 


497 X 6 


• 


8,988 








It t» 


fair 


••• 




••• 




••• 


650 X 51 


- 


8,576 








» poor 


••• 


••• 




t«« 




••• 


57 X 5 


- 


385 








Irrigated barha L, good 


• #• 




M* 




••• 


1,759 X 5 


- 


8^765 








If » 91 


.fair 


• •• 




••• 




•#• 


t,470 X 4| 


- 


11,738 


8 





M n below arerage 




•M 




••fl 


910 X 4i 


- 


8,753 


18 





Drj barha I., good 


•«• 




•M 




■•• 


S,3I7 X 4 


- 


9,868 








•* >» II arerage 


•M 




• ■• 




••• 


7,851 X 8f 


- 


87,566 


4 





,1 M 19 below mrtngt 






••• 




•M 


8,831 X 8| 


- 


11.811 


12 





„ barha II 


••• 


•M 




tM 




t«« 


1,893 X 8 


« 


8^879 








II Pttth 


«•• 


• •t 




t«a 




••• 


914 X 8} 


«■ 


8,184 








„ putb bad 


•«• 


••• 


••• 
Total 

XMUunt mimIp 


••• 

arc0. 


857 X 1* 
88,168 




1,885 
98,193 


8 







8 

























Acres Rfl* 


Re. 








A. 


«»t 




•M 




t«« 


S79 X 8 » 


9,838 


■ 






B. 


••• 




»M 




»•• 


780 X 6 ■> i 


1,680 








C. 


••• 




••• 




••• 


t46 X 5 - ] 


1,888 








D. 


Ml 




••• 




«« 


loe X 9 « 


31t 








B. 


«*t 




••• 
Total 




••• 


143 -h 9 -i 

1,563 \ 


858 
»,819( 


















Acrea. 


Ba 


i. 








( 


r Bangar 




••• 




ISl.odO 


6,05.868 










Uidar 




»•« 






1,780 


10,088 









Xhalia 



I 



Total 



••• 



Mu&fi 



-1 



{ Bangttr 
&b6dar 



Telal 



182,8 1 a 

88,168 
1,868 

84,719 



5,15.884 

99,199 
9,813 

1,01,608 



A half-a8sei setUemeat at my proposed rates woiild therefore result io*« 

Rs. 



Khalsa area 



{Revenue 
Cesses 



Total ^ 



MB&ilares 



Cesiee 



8,67,940 

86; 794 

8,83,734 
5,075 



PaBQAKA AfifNG. 



This pargana at last settlement consisted of 21 khalsa and 8* mo&fi viDagea, and it 
is to it as then constitated that the following remarks applj : —Of the mn&fi viUages, 
two-^atipura and Bati — were resumed in 1840 A.D. by the district authorities, 
but they were shortly afterwards released in perpetuity by the Special GommisBion 
then sitting at Meemt. At the end of the second triennial settlement in 1218 fasli 
the Government revenue stood at Hs. 15,935, excluding the large village of Aiing 
iUi^Sy which was held in j^r by Baba BiswAnatfa, a Kashmiri, until his death in 
181A A. D. (1225-26 fasli). The country at the commencement of the first quarten- 
nial setdementy 1219 to 1222 fasli, was in a very disturbed and wretched condition, aod 
a demand of Rs. 17,147 was thought sufficient. Even this exceedingly low jama was 
with diffioolty ooUeeted during the three years of drought O^^O, 1221, and 1222 
fiuili; which closed the settlement. In 1219 fasli a standard assessment of Rs. 21,716 
was imposed, and this settlement, with Bs. 6,447 added for A ring kh&s on the Eash- 

■dri Babii's death, oontinued in force until 1235 iasG. Mr. Boddam then, under 

I ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

* Jatipura, Bati, Palsoo. The 81 khalea Tillages constiiate noir 88 estates, ahadil being 

kiokea ap iate 7 lataliala, Falal ioto 8, «ad Bisonti into 8. 



Jncrtatt^ Rt. 

peiumed mu&fl ••• 36 
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Regulation VIT, of 1822, settled the seven Tillages of Deosaras, Gantbauli, Arfng, Tond, 
Mnndsarasy Pddal, and Sehi at a jama of Bs. 83,977, an increase of Ba. 9,794 on 
their current demand ; whilst the jamas of Bisonti and Bhad&l were also at the same 
time added to bj Rs. 1,101, thus raising the revenue of the whole pargana to 
Bs. 39,058. In 1241 and 1242 fasli some difficulty was experienced in realising the 
Govf)rnment dues from Mr Boddam*s villages, but in the remaining 14 the collections 
were made with the greatest ease. The general revision under Begulation IX. of 
1833 was completed by Mr. Tyler in 1244 fasli, bis new leases taking effect from 
1245 fasli. The records of the 7 villages settled by Mr. Boddam were remodelled 
and their aggregate jama reduced from Bs. 23,977 to Bs. 22,670, whilst the Gk>vem« 
ment demand of the remaining villages was raised from Bs. 15,081 to Bs. 25,875. 
The net increase taken by Mr. Tyler was thus Bs. 9,487, and his jama of Bs. 48,545 
exceeded that of 1235 fasli by Bs. 20,382. The rent-rate used by him for calculating 
bis assets were only three in number — Bs. 5-4-3^ per acre for irrigated land, 
Bs. 2-10-11 and Bs. 2-1-4^ for Ist and 2ud class dry land. These rates were very 
fair ones at the time, and Mr. Tyler's assessn^ent must have been a very moderate onOi 
or the pargana would not have recovered so rapidly from the effects of great famine 
which, unfortunately for Mr. Tyler's arrangements, commenced in 1 245 fasli, the 
very year in which his new jamas begun for the first time to be realised, flis settle- 
inent, however, stood this the severest of all tests bravely, and during the subsequent 
scarcities of 1860-61 and 1868-09, although the people suffered for a time, they re* 
covered very rapidly and brought the land again under cultivation almost imme* 
diately. Mr. Tyler's revenue of Bs. 48,545 became Bs. 48,247 during the last year 
of the expired settlement ; — 

D€ereas§. Bg. 

Land taken up for roAdi ».« is 

J>icto for CAOft] M« SI 4 

Ditto for castooM lint ,„ 7 

Total ^ ssi 

ViBldscreSM ^ S9S 

The estimated assets of the pargana at my proposed rates pointed to a jama of 
Bs, 67,950, but owing to the heavy increase thus indicated and the backward oondiliou 
of ^pme of the villages, I fixed on the following progressive demand :^- 

Bi. 

1ft JM? ••• .f •». .»t Mt 66.9SS 

Vi^d f, ... ... M« ••# ••• 67,SSO 

Brd ,1 .H*. ••• ••• ••• »«, iS,StO 

4th ^9 .f* ••• ^M ^^ ,«, Sl|9S0 

S^a ^ y«9 ••• ••« ,M M« 69,070 

'th ^ ••• ••• ,., .,, .., Sf,870 

My standard jama, which wilj be reached in 1881-82, is thus Bs. 14,623, or 80 per 
cent, in excess of the demand which has just expired. Since Mr. Tyler's assessmeQt 
the cultivated area has advanced from 26,858 to 33,382 acres, or 19 per cent. ai\d 
the irrigated area has similarly risen from 2,963 to 8,386 acres, an increase of 183 per 
cent There are still 5,416 acres of fair culturable waste to fall back upon, and the 
Agra canal must in a few years add greatly to the prosperity of the pargana. 

The local cesses on the three revenue-free villages of Jatipur, Bati, and FalsoD ha^e 
been raised by me froip ^. 1,056-15-3 to Bs. 1,133. 

Pargana Muttra. 

« 

This pargana was administered by a peshkar in independent charge np te 
1861, wl)en the headquarters of the tahsil were removed from Aring to Muttra and the 
peshkdrsbip abolished. It is the only one of the five parganas which borders on the 
Jumna, hence the whole of the khadar area belongs to it, so also do the ravines and the 
bhiir villages touching on them. The well water is sweeter and nearer the surface than 
'}n tbe other parganas^ apd the irri^atgd ^rej^ i^ ift consequence larger in prc^octiooi 



IB 
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This and proximity to the city make np to a certain extent for the sandj character 
of many of the villages. On onr acquisition of the country from Soindhia the greater 
portion of this pargana was not assessed to revenae^ and eveii now 17,446 acres ont 
of a total area of 54,452 acres are revenue-free, chiefly in the shape of endowments 
to temples and reh'gious institutions at Muttra, Brindahan, and GoknL Owing to. the 
continual resumption of mu&fi grants from different causes the khalsa area is always 
changing, and on this account it is of little use to compare the revenue payable at 
one period with that paid at another, unless we can also ascertain the areas on which 
such revenues were paid. Mr. Tyler gives the average collections from 1216 to 

1247 fasli as per margin, but he unluckily does 

not mention the areas over which they were col- 

1919 , 1881 M !!! Ill 197 lected. He adds, however, *that the revenue had 

***2 " \^Z •• *•• Jf'flfJ always been realised with the greatest ease, except 

1938 „ 1947 n ••• 9o,8o3 •' ^ » ' ■^ 

from the villages of Jaisinghpura and BrindabaUi 
where the zamindars refused to engage. In all the other villages, from the introduc- 
tion of the British rule down to the great famine of 1245, no real balances according 
to him ever accrued. He raised the demand from Bs. 29,139-6-0 to Bs. 39,006, but a 
large portion of the increase was due to the resumption of mu&fi land. His revenue 
fell at the rate of Bs. 2-1-0 per acre on cultivation and Be. 1-9-11 on the malguzari 
area. Although alienations have been frequent in this pargana since 1840, still there 
is no evidence that Mr. Tyler's settlement has pressed inordinately on the proprietary 
body, and there has certainly never been any difficulty in collecting the revenue. 
During the settiement, the villages of Aurangabad, Arhuki, Larpur, Tehra, Ahllliyaganj, 
Dhaurera, and Eota have been resumed) while Mundesi, which was assessed at the last 
settiement, has since been released. The pargana now consists of villages composed of 
66 b&ngar and 22 kh&dar estates. Of the b&ngar mah&ls 55 are kh4lsa and 11 muifi, 
whilst of the kh&dar the numbers are 19 and 3 respectively. In some of the kh&lsa 
villages there are large revenue-free areas which still do not constitute estates or 
mah&ls by themselves. 

The revenue of the last year of the expired settiement (1875-76) stood at Bs. 
46,334-12-0— an increase of Bs. 7,328-12-0 on Mr. Tyler's standard jama. This large 
increase is caused as follows :— 



J 

Beinmption < 

free land 
AUayioa 


nereoie, 
[>f rerenue- 

... 

... 

... 


Ba. a. p. 

9^90 19 

817 


DeereaH. 

lAnd taken up for a rood ... 
Ditto for canal ..• 
Ditto for customs line 
Ditto for parao ... 

Land assessed at last settlement, 
bnt since released ... 

Dilarion ••• ••• m. 

7,328 19 


Rs. 
S5 
84 
49 

89 


Total 


10,107 19 


9,180 

459 




Net increase 




9,779 



I 

By applying my proposed rates to the soil areas I get for the khdlsa portions of 
this pargana the following estimated rental :— 



B4ngar ••• — •^ ••• 

Kbidar ... ••• ••• ••• 



This points to a revenue of Bs. 54,760. 
My final assessment has been — 



1st 


year 


Mt 


9Dd 


>» 


iM 


3rd 


*» 


•«• 


4ttl 


»» 


• M 



... 



••• ••« 



... 



5th „* ••• ••• ••• 

on a cultivated area of 27,410 acres. 

48 



... 


• *. 


99,510 


... 


... 


10,020 


tal 


•f« 


1,09,580 






Rs. 


••• 


... 


49,745 


... 


... 


50,146 


... 


... 


50,495 


..• 


... 


50,595 


•M 


... 


50,645 
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The boundaries of last settlement can easily be traced. The pargana then con- 
tained 42 kh&lsa and 8 inu&fi estates. Of the latter one~Jhapra^has been since re- 
sumed and assessed, whilst the other two — Pentha and Unchagaon — remain revenue- 
free as before* Of the 42 kh&Isa estates 21 emanated from the township of Sonkh^ 
which was originally divided into six pattis br portions assigned to the descendants of 
the J&t founder. These pattis all branch out from the old khera in which they have 
each a share. Their boundaries have been distinct since our acquisition of the country, 
although khetbat still exists to some extent, and they have therefore been virtually six 
separate villages all along. They are named : — 



(t) Dangar p^tti. 
<S) Naina 
(3) Lohra 



*> 



tf 



(4) 
(5) 
W 



Senga 

Ahmal 

Malhu 



patti. 



n 



• I. 
S. 
8. 
4. 

6. 

8. 

4. 



Dungar patti was prior to last settlement farther subdivided into five* mah&is or 

estates with aeparate jamas and reafxon- 
sibiiities, Naina patti into ek)veo,t ma* 
h6Is, and Ahmal patti into iwot thus 
bringing ap the total ouo^i of «stfiiea 
to 21. 



Tasiba. 
Furana. 
Sahjaa. 
Ase. 

AJAl. 



Khitn. 
Jangli Bari. 
Dompura. 
Bhao. 



6. Chanthaya. 

6. 8eda. 

7. Nagia Kalan (Naioa 
Kbas). 

Kanku. 
Ghanijan. 
Bhunch. 
Common land. 



S. 

9. 
10. 
II. 



% 1. Ahmal kalan. 
S. Ahmal khard. 






Of the 21 remaining khdlsa estates 10 belonged to the three townships of Mun- 

gera, Bachhgaon, and Pah',§ whilst each 
of the other eleven || was a separate mauza 
as well as a separate estate. 

8anoth, one of these eleven, has since 
been partitioned into two mah^Is with dis- 
tinct boundaries, thas adding another vil- 
lage as well as a nother estate to the list. 



f Ajit patti. 

\ Jajan 

r Indau. 
Baobhoaoh... \ Batu. 

( Bachhgaon. 

? Oungra. 
Pali ... < Lohra. 

(Matah. 



I] I. Dhakpura. 

5. Gopalpur. 
8. Eoai. 

i. Kothera. 

6. Lalpur. 
6. Phondar. 

• 7- Pura. 

8. Bas^Ipnr. 

9. Sehao. 

10. Son. 

11. Banoth. 



At last settlement ihe aubdivision of the pargana stood at thrcie qiuifi villages, each 

a distinct estate,^ and 20 khdlsa villages composed of 42 estates. At present it is sub- 

_ , , , divided into two mu&fi villages, Unchgaon and Pentha, and 22 

^A Be haa been lately par- " ' rm , . 

tiiioned into two mahiis, khalsa Tillages oontammg 461 estates. Xh^ area and .bounda- 
iu on ara 80 in o iwo. ^^^ ^^ ^^ pargana have, however, remained unaltered. 

The average annual collections of the first three settlements were — 



1916 to ISISfaaU 
1119 to 12S9 ,, 
ISS8 to 1936 



••• 



••• 



>» 



Ra. 63,7 ?8 
M. pf 69|«>18 
... „ 67,518 (jamaof laatyear, Rs. 67,670.) 



The revenue during these periods was according to Mr. Tyler (writing in 1841) 
paid with the greatest regularity, athough the pargana had always been highly assess- 
ed compared with those adjacent to it. This was attributable in a great measare to 
the skill and industry of the Jat proprietors, who cultivated very largely themselves. 
Of the 42 kh&lsa estates, 28 were settled by Mr. Boddam nnder Regulation VII. of 
1822 in 1237-38 at an increase of Rs. 4,653 on Rs. 41,429, the jama of 1236 fasli. 
The demand over the whole pargana was thus raised from Rs. 67,670 to Rs. 72,323, 
which fell at the rate of Rs. 2-10-0 per acre on the cultivated area. Mr. Boddam^d 
assessments did not work well, and in 1239-40 fasli the revenue was collected witla 
difficulty from the estates settled by him. A redaction of Rs. 848 was at once grant— 
edf but this was found insufficient, and at Mr. Tyler's revision under Regulation 1X.« 
of 1833 in 1244 fasli a further decrease of Rs. 2,074 was given in these 28 villages^ 
thus bringing their jama down to Rs. 43,260. Mr. Tyler also reduced the revenue o/ 
the 14 villages which had not been touched by Mr. Boddam from Rs. 26,241 to B»« 
25,530. The total jama of the whole pargana as proposed by Mr. Tyler amounted to 
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fis. 68,790— an increase of Rs. 1,120 on the demand of 1236 fasH. This increase, 
however, was only nominal, as between 1236 and 1244 fasli muAfi lands valued at Bs. 
3,357 yearly jama had been resumed and brought under assessment. The revenue 
fixed on by Mr. Tyler was therefore, neglecting the resumed muifi, in reality Rs. 
2,247 below that current in 1236 fasli, and Rs. 2,095 under the average annual col- 
lection from 1223 to 1236 fasli. Mr. Tyler's assessment took effect from the begin- 
ning of 1245 fasli, the year of the great famine, in consequence of which the following 
remissions were necessitated :— • 

Bi. a. p. 

1245 fasli ... ... .«. ... .., 19,199 

1'^^ 99 ••• ••• ••« M« •.• 9,824 

1>^7 „ .„ »,. ... ... ... 1,059 9 6 

Bs. 515 in addition was remitted in mauza Kosi on account of the injury caused 
by a violent hailstorm in 1248 fasli. 

The pargana recovered rapidly from the effects of the famine, and in 1249 
fasli the whole of the revenue assessed by Mr. Tyler was collected. In only one 
village ( Ahmal khurd) was a rasadi jama required, commencing from Rs. 800 and rising 
gradually to Rs. 1,500 in 1251 fasli. Mausut Jhapra, which was formerly held on a 
revenue-free tenure, was resumed and iissessed at Rs. 468 from 1247 fasli, thus raising 
the jama of the pargana to Rs. 69,258. Mr. Tyler's leases were granted only for 20 
years, expiring in 1264 fasli, but his settlement has been extended to the present t\me. 
His leases were accepted by the proprietors in every instance but two, where farmers 
were easily found to engage. 

The details of his survey were — 

Acres. 
Village site and otherwise barren ... •«. ... .S,692 

Jigir ... ... ... ... ' ••• 90 

Old b4njar ... ,•« ... ... ... 2|78S 

.New ff ... ■«. .•• ... *•. 9ly940 

Cultivated .•• ... ..« ... ... • 27,941 

34,881 



The following quotations from Mr. Tyler^s report embody all the importaiU 
remarks made by him on assessment and rates : — 

'^ The soil thronghout the pargana is pretty uniform, and though there are some 
seven or eight villages of an inferior quality, it was not deemed necessary to form 
them into a separate and different class ; the same rates have accordingly been applied 
to all, and the rental of each assumed therefrom. The soil of the pargana is superior 
to that of the adjacent parganas, and its means of irrigation are much more abundant, 
and though a portion of the water is strongly impregnated with soda, still the greater 
part is sweet and capable of producing the more valuable products, such as wheat, 
cotton, and sugarcane. 

^' Full enquiries have been made into the past and present condition of each 
village, the manner in which the assessment had been paid, and its effects. After taking 
the above into consideration and applying the average rates on irrigated and unirri- 
gated, I determined on a jama for the whole pargana. This was again tested by the 
various modes pointed out by the Board, and finally Rs. 68,757 was fixed on as the 
aggregate assessment. The following were the rates assumed :— 



Irrigated 

Uairrigated 

Total 



••• 



.•• 





Bent-rate, 


Rental, 


Revenue'Tate* 


Jama% 


Acres. 


Rs. a. p. 


Bs. 


Bs. a* p. 


Bs. 


10,290 


6 4 3^ 


64,201 


3 10 7| 


37,69a 


e,V61 


2 10 l| 


44,662. 


1 18 3| 


11,068 


27,241 




98»863 




68,167 



The present cultivated and irrigated areas are 32,506 acres and 16,524 
increase of 19 and 60 per cent, respectively on Mr. Tyler *8 returns. 



Iner9a$§, lU. 

BeBamod moifl ^. 12 
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The carrent jama is Rs. 69^028. The changes from the settIem:'Dt jama are as 
follows: — 

Deer fate, Bi. 

Land taken up for road ... 69 

Ditto for canal ... I7S 

Total -. S4t 

Net decrease ••« 230 

Estimated assets at proposed rates are Rs. 71,090. I have finally assessed 
the pargana to a revenue of Rs. 72,560^ which the samindars have accepted without a 
murmur. 

This pargana has hitherto been fullj assessed, and I could not injustice to the Jat 
communities, the hereditary owners of the greater portion of it, go higher than I have 
done. 

Paboana Gobabdhan. 

This pargana formed part of the territories ceded to the East India Company 
by treaty with Scindhia on the 30th November, 1803, but it was subsequently 
granted free of assessment to Kunwar Lachman Singh, a younger son of R&ja Ranjit 
Singh of Bhartpur, during his lifetime. . It reverted in January, 1825 to the British 
Government, and was placed under the authority of the Magistrate of Agra, who made 
the collections during the years 1234 and 1235 fasIL In 1827 A. D. the revenue 
charge of the pargana was transferred to the Collector of Agra, who proceeded, under 
the provisions of Regulation y 1 1, of 1822, to conclude a settlement with the village 
proprietors, extending from 1236 to 1247 fasli. The pargana then, as now, consisted 
of 15 distinct villages, three of which, Bhagosa, Mukhrai, and Mandaura, were, and 
continue to be, held revenue-free. In Sikitra one-quarter has always been mu6fi 
to the R&ja of Bhartput. The collections made by the Magistrate of Agra during 
1234 and 1235 fasli amounted to Rs. 23,923 and Rs. 23,068 respectively. In 1827 
A. D. Mr. Boddam, the Collector, fixed on Rs. 18,633 as the annual demand. Thh 
sum, it appears, was regularly and without difficulty realized for the first nine yean 
of his settlement In the tenth year, 1245 fasli, the pargana was visited by the most 
terrible famine on record, and in consequence of the deterioration produced by it the 
collections during the last three years of Mr. Boddam's settlement sunk to^- 

Ba. a. p. 

S,7SS 7 6 in UiS'faslL 

lt,676 10 1S46 „ 

16,4SS13 „ 1247 ,, 

The greater part of the balances which accrued during that period was remitted 
by Govermqent 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was conducted by Mr. Tyler, Col- 
lector of Muttra, in 1839-40, and leases were granted by him for 30 years extending 
from 1248 fasli to 1277 fasli. The details of his survey of the khdlsa villages compared 
with the details of Mr. Boddam's survey made in 1827 are as follows :^ 

SiU of 

viltage or Jdgir and Mudfi and CuhurabU, -Eeetntly _, 

otherwise service land, kkairdL not thrown out of Cultivated. -lotal 

barren, cuUwated. cmitiuation. *'**• 

Acres. Acrei. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acies. 
Mr. Boddam's 

survey ••• S,71S S66 f,78S 4,S34 .., 6,6IS IS,66I 

Mr. Tyler's 

surrey ... 1,460 I6S 6S4 l,Sff0 1,fS6 I0»66S 16,05S 

Mr. Tyler, writing in December, 1840, remarked that the comparison of these 
figures showed most clearly that the parganas had improved greatly since Mr. Bod- 
dam's settlement, and that it had then completely recovered from the efiects of the 
-famine of 1245 fasli. Mr. Boddam's jama, as has been seen, was Rs. 18,683. To this 
must be added Rs. 2,758, the sum assessed on 1^778 acres of muafi land subsequently 
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resumed: thus bringing the actual demand for 1247 fasli, the last year of his settle- 
ment, up to Rs. 21,441. On this Mr. Tyler took an increase of Ba. 1,049-9-0, fixing 
his standard jama at Rs. 22,489. In only one instance, maaza Nibgaon, did he allow 
a progressive assessment for four years, by reason of the large area of arable land 
which had been unavoidably thrown out of cultivation. 

Mr. Tyler*s manner of assessment is best decribed in his own words : 

" In order to bring together villages similar in soil and produrstiveness, the par- 
gana has been divided into two classes, and I have applied to each class a general 
set of rates fixed on irrigated and unirri^ated lands instead of on bdra, manjha, and 
barha, which are little attended to by the zamindars in granting their pattahs, which 
are generally ' bilmukta,* specifying merely the extent of the land and the aggregate 
amount to be paid. The rent-rates are the same as those in force in adjoining 
parganas ; these have again been tested by various methods and found to be as accurate 
as general rates can well be." 

The following table exhibits his soil areas, assumed rent and revenue rates, and 
deduced rentals and jamas for each class of soil : — 

Rent-raie. Rental. deduced Jama. 

revenve-ratet* 

Acres. Rs, a. p. Ra. Rs. a. p. Rs. 

Irrigated for both classes •» 8,132 6 4 8 1 1,229 8 lo if 7,748 

Unirrigated for Isi class ••• 8,494 S 10 1 9,201 1 18 I 6.349 

Ditto for Snd class ... 5.087 16 8 12,163 I lo 7| 8,898 

^■aanBBMM ^^i^^^a^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Total ... 10,663 32,698 88,489 

In fixing on the revenue realizable from the whole pargana, Mr. Tyler adhered 
rigidly to the amount resulting from the application of his deduced revenue-rates, but 
in his village assessments he allowed himself a certain latitude as circumstances war- 
ranted. He arranged for the payment of stipulated salaries to the village chaukidars, 
and made over the- lands formerly set apart for that purpose to the zamindars. 

The land revenue, exclusive of cesses, of the last year of the expired settlement, 
waf Rs. 22,321-4-6. 

The changes from the settlement jama have been — 

Imereat$, I DecreoMt. 

^' I Bs. a. p. 

fiesnined muftfl m« ••• 186 1 Land taken up for rosds ««f .» 88 11 6 

Ditto for canal ... ,.« 8 

Land assessed at last settlement, but since 

released ••• ... ... so I o 



Total ... 298 11 6 

Ket decrease^ Bs. 167-11-6. 

Half-estimated assets at my proposed rates amount to Bs. 25,780, and I have 
assessed at an initial revenue of Bs. 24,540, rising gradually to Bs. 25,640 in four 
years : — 

Bs. 

Ist year ••• ... m« m* ••• 84,480 

Snd ,f ••• tM ••• mm — 24.680 

Srd fp ••« M« ••• ••• ••• 85,080 

4tli I, ... ••• ••• ••• «•• 86 f 880 

oth ,1 ••• ••• M* •• ... 85,(^80 

My standard jama is thus only Bs. 3,254, or 15 per cent, in excess of the old 
demand. Cultivation has increased by 1,837 acres, or 17 per cent., since last settlement^ 
and the irrigated area has risen from 2,132 to 3,550 acres during the same period. 

Pargana Sonsa. 

This pargana waa attached to the tahsildar of Aring at last settlement, and then 
consisted of 24 villages, two of which (Umri and Naguri) were the property of tho^ 
R^ja of Bharipur, one (Maghera) a revenue-free tenure, and the remaining 21 weret 
khalaa or revenue-paying villages divided into 25 m&hals. 

19 
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The two Tillages whioh belong to the B&ja of Bhartpnr are now ezdaded from 
oar jarisdiction. Maghera is still revenne-free, and the 21 khalsa villages remain un- 
changed^ but are now broken up into 30 m&hals instead of 25. The average annual 

eollections for the first four settlements were :— 

Bs. 

itt istttsmsDl ••• .•••«•«••>• 91,000 

Snd ff M« at* Mt M* M« 17^973 

Srd M ••• M* ••• ••• -•• si,soy 

4ul ff tM ••• ••• M« tM 95|V93 

and there is nothing to show that they were not punctually realized. The fifth settle- 
ment was made by Mr. Collector Boddam under the provisions of Regulation YIl. of 
1822 at an annual jama of Bs. 27,374. His leases in 19 villages were to expire at the 
close of 1298 fasli ; in one, Jachaunda, in 1247 fasli, and in another, Datiya, in 1249 
fasli. Subsequent to his settlement some mufifi lands were resumed and assessed to 
a revenue of Bs. 273, and the village of Morra, which had hitherto been held revenue- 
free, was also resumed and Bs. 1,500 assessed on it ; in this manner his jama was 
eventually raised to Bs. 29,147. Up to 1244 fasli the revenue was collected without 
mnch difficulty, but the great famine of 1245 fasli tried the more heavily assessed 
estates severely, and necessitated a remission of Bs. 11,877 for that year, and of 
Bs. 2,611 for the following year, 1247 fasli* 

The revision of settlement under Begalation IX. of 1833 was undertaken 
by Mr. Tyler, and' brought by him to a conclusion in 1840 A.D. He accepted Mr. 
Boddam's assessment over the whole pargana as a fair one, and devoted himself to 
rectifying the unevenness in individual cases which the hard times of 1837-38 and 1839 
had brought to light. This he accomplished with an average amount of success. 
Basadi jamas were proposed by him for some villages on account of their deteriorated 
condition, and in four cases where he granted rednctions he caused them to have retros« 
pective efiect — in one instance for two years, and in the other three for one year. In the 
recently resumed village of Morra he raised the demand by Bs. 400. His standard 
jama, which was first collected in full in 1252 fasli, was Bs. 29^547, or Bs. 400 (owing 
to Morra) in excess of the revenue realized in 1244 fasli. 

The demand of the last year (1875-76) of the expired settlement was Bs. 29,306. 
Half-estimated assets at my proposed rates pointed to a revenue of Bs. 38,350. 

The changes during the settlement have been as follows : — 



InereoM, 

Ri. 
Beram^d maftfl #•• ••• Si 



Z>ecriatc 

Ba. 

Lud token vp for roads ••• •.. is 

Ditio for canal m. 



•.« 



Totol ••. aS6 

Net deereaae, Be. S41. 

My settlement is a progressive one, commencing at Bs. 33,818 and rising gra* 

dually to Bs. 37,413 in 1880-81. 

Be. 

let jear ••• •« m mi ... ss,ais 

Snd IP ••• ••• tM —0 ... 34^7 is 

Srd If .M .•• M* M* M. 35)613 

4tn ff .M M. ••• tM t«t SSiSlS 

Sin ff M. ••• ••• tM t»« 37(418 

Cultivation has increased from 11,373 to 16,909 acres since Mr. Tyler's settlement, 
and irrigation from 3,048 to 9,804 acres during the same period. There are still 1,270 
acres of culturable waste. The local cesses on the revenue-free village of Maghera 
bave been raised by me from Bs. 207-5-1 to Bs. 240. 

en?to"?*thc^"^we^ ^^ financial results of the revision of settlement just 

■ion of lettiemeni for the completed are over the whole tahsfl briefly as follows : — 

whole tahiil. 

Be. a p. 

Jama of the laet year of the expired settlement ••, ... a,15,S37 S 

froposed itandard jama ... ... •«• •«• 1,49,9€S 

Increaee ...'Be. 84«080«lS-6i or 16 per cent. 
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At preparation of rongli reeordi the recorded rental W8a 
B8. 2,83,006, and the interpreted rental Rs. 3,41^140. Ihe 
following statement shows the rental after the conclusion of the enhancement work :-^ 



BtBUlsbsiors sBdaflsr 
•nhantment. 







After compUtum afwhanemiuni. 


DstoriptioB. 

• 


Ar8». 


Beat. 


Bato* 


Sir ••• w— 9— — — 

Bz-proprieUry tentnlB m* ... ••• «• 

Land held bj resident temmts with oeevpsncj rights ••• 

Ditto \>j non-resident tenants with occupancy rights 

Ditto bj resident tenants-at-will ••• «• 

Ditto by non-resident tenanta-at-wUl •«• ^ 

Bent-free land granted by zamindan ••• ••• 

€ttltiTated gardenii, &c., ••• .•• ••# 


••• 

• •• 

• I* 
•«• 

•«• 


Acresw 

89|980 

545 

44,847 

10,874 

84,174 

7,188 

1,461 

8,776 


Bs. 

80,488 

8,588 

1,55,098 

85,587 

88,888 

87,811 

115 

698 


Bs. a. p. 
— 

4 10 » 
8 8 4 

8 4 a 

8 18 t 
8 13 11 

Mf 


Total 


Ml,ir90 


8,95,425 


M« 



aorew 



This giyes an interpreted rental of Bs. 4,36,026, or a rent-rate of Bs. 3*58 the 

tf . A. MoOONAGHST. 
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CHHXTA. 

General description— OommuDioations—Phjiieal featnrei— Detail of areai^Natnral lofls— Sonrcei of 
irrigation— ConiUtaiion of the pargana— CaUiTatlon*— Crop ■tatiBtics-->CaieiTating itatlstlce— Cnltfra- 
tion bjr caste— Teaoree — Transfert— Proprietary etatbtlci-Castei ^Population ■tatistics-xPlongbs 
and plough cattle, &c. — Fiscal history— Soils— Rates — Sstlmated rentals at assumed rates— Financial 
results — ^Rentals after enhancement. 

This is one of the three Cis- Jumna parganas of the district^ and is a level plain 

extending from the river to the hills on the Bhartpnr border. 
It is bounded on the north by pargana Kosi, and on the soath 
by pargana Mnttra. It is rectangular in shape^ and its breadth from east to west 
averages 23 miles, whilst its average length from north to soath is only II miles. Its 
local capital is at Ghh&ta, on the metalled road from Muttra to Delhi, whither the 
headquarters were transferred from Sahar after the mutiny on account of the advan- 
tages afforded by the imperial sarai as a defensive position. At the period to which 
the Ainri'Akbari refers Sahar gave its name to one of the Sirkars of the Agra Suba. 
In Birkar Sahar there were seven mah&ls forming one dastiir. The mahal Sahar was 
then of very large extent, and was not broken up until the time of the J&ts, when the 
parganas of Sahar, Shergarb, Shahpur, Kosi, and Sonsa were formed from it. When 
received from Scindhia in 1803 Sahar, which then included part of Aring, was given 
to the B&ja of Bhartpur, and Shergarb, which included part of Eosi, to Balla Bai, as 
j^ir. On the defeatj of Bhartpur in 1805 Sahar was retaken, and by Regulation 
XII. of 1806 annexed to the Agra district. It was immediately made over in jdgir 
to Soindhia's wife and daughter, to be resumed in 1808 finally in lieu of a money pay- 
ment At lastsettlement the parganas of Sahar and Shergarb formed the Sahar tahsfL 
During the currency of the settlement they have been amalgamated into one tahsil, 
Ohh&ta. The Agra canal passes through the pargana from north to south, entering 
it at Bhad&wal, skirting Sahar, and leaving it near Bhama khurd, dividing it into 
two unequal portions, of which the eastern is more than double the size of the western. 
The latter is traversed by the Kosi distributary, and the former by the Sahar and 
Shergarb distributaries. 

There are two metalled roads in the pargana — the Muttra and Delhi road and 

the Chhfita and Shergarb road. There are also four second 
class metalled roads : (1) that from Chh&ta to Gobardhan, (2) 
that from Sahar to Bindraban, (3) that from Jait to Shergarb, continued to Nob Jhil, 
(4) that from Shergarb to Kosi. The Chhfita and Shergarb road has now been left for 
some years without repair. There are in addition to these a number of excellent village 
roads which, onaocount of the exceptionally dry character of the country, are open to 
traffic the whole year round. It is to be noted that all the district roads above mentioned 
are confined to that portion of the pargana lying between the canal and the Jumna. 

Between the Bhartpur hills on the extreme west and the range of sand and 

ravines which slope towards the valley of the Jumna, the sur- 
Physical featorei. *^ , . ' 

face of the parganais exceptionally level and uniform. 

From the hills and their sand ranges oa the west, there is not a single river 
or even stream to break the surface of the country, and a month after the cessatioci 
of the rains there is no body of water larger than a pool to be met with. The shallow 
depressions locally known as '^ dahars'" are only a few feet below the level of the conn- 
try, and are drained off or dry up in time for rabi cultivation. The only one markeci 
line of drainage is that which, entering the pargana at its extreme north-west corner*, 
passes through the opening between the Barsana and Nandgaon hills, and turning t^ 
the south, leaves it at the village of Hathiya. This depression is liable to floods, whioti 
come down from the Alwar and Bhartpur territories at long and unoertain intervals, 
the last flood being in 1873-74. The slight damage caused to the standing crops 



( >05 ) 

-is, ho<9eT«r, not to be compared to tbe great gain which the aoM derives from the depo- 
ts: ts left. This depression is one of the few places in the pargana in which cane was grown 
f rior to the introduction of the canal. Three miles east of this drainage line, and 
parallel to it runs a narrow belt of sand which rises sHghtly above the level of tbe 
<oxmtty. It enters the pargana at Khaira on tbe north^ and leaves it at Dahraoli on 
•the south. From this belt to the Jumna eystem of eandhillfi| the only marked line 
^f light soil which breaks to any extent the dead level of jthe ^ountiy is that running 
:along the Delhi road, and even this is of trifling importance. As the Jumna is ap^ 
preached the soil becomes considerably lighter, until this lightness onlminates In the 
almost pure sand which borders on the valley of that river. Where the course of tho 
river is straight, tbe sandy soil is confined to a single belt extending but a short dis-^ 
tance from the cliff; hut ia the large bend between Shergarh and Syara a perfect 
network of sandhills is developed, which extend often to three miles from the valley^ 
The conformatioa of the land, however, shows that the river at this sfot has not 
always kept its present course, for a marked depression can be distiuctly traced from 
the village of Bahta through Agaryala, Jaoli, Dalauta, and Gangrauli, where again 
it joins the present channel. 

The Jamna ravines in this pargsma are not by any means sach an important 
physical feature as in the parganas further south. They are nowhere wide, deep, or 
rugged, and in the bend of the river and in another place further south they entirely 
disappear. Where they are wanting, cultivation is earrieden up to the very cliff. 

The total area is 161,611 acres, or 252 square miles ; of these 135,304 acres, or 

211 square miles, are actually cultivated, and 19,587 acres, or 
26 square miles, culturable. The revenue-free areaj including; 
'347 acres of groves, is 21^985 acres, or Si square miles. 
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Natural soils. 



The general soil of the pargana is a light but strong loam, similar to that of the 

best villages in Huttra. It contains a suffioteni admixture of 
sand to render it friable and easily worked, whilst there is 
enough clay in its composition te give it body, it varies, however^ within certain 
^narrow limits, the villages round Nandgaon being examples of the more sandy, and 
those round Sahar of the mere clayey description ; whilst in the tract from Cbhdta on 
the north to Naugawan and Taraoli on the south it is seen in its highest excellence. 
The exceptions to this general soil are to be found in the sand ranges above described 
and in a few isolated j)atches which have no reference to any general system. The 
Jumna kh&dar is, except in the bend of the river from Shergarh to I^ahta, and in the 
south-east from Basai Bnzurg to theMuttra border, nowhere extensive. The distinc- 
tive line of tbe bfingar and kh&dar has been drawn with reference to possible future 
alterations from fluvial action, and therefore in some places includes m tbe kh&dar land,, 
which, from its similarity to the bingar soils, has been assessed at hangar rates. The 
soil of the khddar, properly so called, is of course purely alluvial, and is of the same- 
general character as the Jumna kh&dar elsewhere. It varies from pure white sand to% 
a rich and firm dark loam, which retains for the most part sufficient moisture to render 
irrigatioa unnecessary ; where, however, it ia thpught desirable to irrigate, shallow 
i^ucha w^s can be sunk at a trifling cost. 
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Irrigation from jbfls it Qoknown^'w ibe shallow poob aeatterid orer the ooo&tfj 

dry Dp too quiekly to be of anj qm. Task water is nearlj 
always reserved for tbe cattle during' the bet weather ; in faot 
the TiSagere are restrained by reHgioiit ecruples from opplyisg it to their field&^ 
Streams are nnkne^a^ a&d the Jamna flowa in too deep a bed to penMiof it»W!ater 
being utilised, eioept in a fbw khidsr fields. Tbe only eonrcet of irrigation »e tfaer^ 
fore wells and tbe oanal. Under the orders of Gorernmeni I have refndned from 
recording canal irrigation. The depth of water taries eonsideraUy. In the central 
table-land which fbrms the bulk of the pargana it ranges fhnn 40 to 60 feet. Aloag^ 
the hills en the west water is found at from 2fi to 40 feet ; whilst in the vplaads sci4Ag 
the Jnrana, firom Pfrpnr to Basai klrard^ it is not moch more than 20 fcet firem the 
surface. In the whole of the eastern pcMrtioa of tfas^ pargaaaiy within a distanee of 
seten miles from the rirer Jumna) and, corionsty eaoogfa| aknost contermioone with 
the country oeenpied by tbe Oorwas and Gujare, the well water is fnr tbe most part 
sweet. Over tbe rest of tbe pai^gasai with tbe esception of a few rilteges midsr tbe 
Bhartpnr hills^ and in the sand rangea ahready described^ tbe waiter in brackish. Sweet 
and brackish are the broad distinctions, bat besides these these are tarieue Tttrieties tff 
Water recognized. In the centre &£ tbe pargana, where tbe water ia fbond ai a great 
depth from the surface, kncha wells are comparati¥ely rare ; but evea here in seme 
Tillages where the subsoil ia superior and the cnltiTators enter^sing, they aro d^ 
with sQCcessfnl results. Some wella are now in work which were seaiH acted before 1 

the last settlement ; for instance, in Amra there is a well which was nsed tilt 187S 
which the aamindars allowed was dog before Bbartpur fell (job Bhartpur tuti), 50 yeara 
ago ; and in Naagawan the average age of existing kuoba wells is 15 yeartf. Btmiering 
on tbe Jumna and in some of tbe villages near tbe hills, irrigation from kucha wells is 
moch more resorted to ; for example, Bahta and Mabrana^ on tbe two extremes of the 
pargana, are studded with weMa of this descfiptiott. fin these tracts '^ ajhar" wella 
(lined with twigs) are sunk ; but oflen here, and alw»ya in the remainder of the par- 
ganaj on account of tbe great depth, wells Kned with wooden cytindera (gtfrw&ri) are 
more resorted to. Another instance of the durability of these kucha wells is to be 
seen in Mahrana, where, from tbe preservative character of flie subsoil,, the garwiris 
last so long that it is found worth the cost to supptement the wooden cylinder by a 
superstructure of masonry. Tbe total numberr of masonry irrigation wells in use ie 
848, and of kacha wells 2,098. Of tbe kucha Wells 1,136 are supported by a wooden 
oylinder, 887 by a cylinder of withies, while 55 ai^ altogether unprotected ; 1,672 of 
the wells are returned as containing absolutely sweet water, 558 aS" salt, 302 as brackish, 
and the remainder as of varions descriptions. 

The irrigation areas of Ust settlement are ttselesa for general comparison, as the 
revenne-£ree area wae not then meaMred, and nearly the whole of the kb4dar was 
recorded as irrigated; but taking the kbilsa area alone^ we find that the area rtioorded \ 

as irrigated has risen in this period fiMun 12,423 to 27,^23 acres, and allowing for the 
fact tbat in the former area almost all the khidar is included^ and in the latter none 
(kh&dar rates not depending on wet or dry),, the incFCase will be seen to be very 
large. 

Tbe details of the irrigated areas at the three periods of Hbb settfetnent, revision 
of records, and now, are as follows :-— 

CutHvated ' IrrigaUd Ptrcentageof 

ana. ana, tnisfoHim to 

Acres. cMvattd arta, 

l'S,4S3 18 per cwit. 

l»^a IS .. 







Acres. 


Lsat Mttlemeni, tbe then khilis onl j 


••• 


sir»si 1 


Beviiion, kbilsa only ^ «« 


••• 


10S,«S0 




••• 


llS,66e 
1S,64S 



Mil «7 : 



Conititntion of tlit par. ^it parg«iia> is fbniMd of the old pargttiM «if Sabtr aoj 

T - .. « Sheiswh^ and ooautto of 111 riUagw, H of wUob an miulfi 

and 97 kh&ba. 
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At last settlement pargana Sahar comprised 64 kh&lsa and 11 mu&fi irillagea. 

Of the latteTj three f Ajhai finzurg, Bhad&wal, and Palikhera) were retamed by tiie 

Settlement Officer, but Ajhai BoziiPg was afterwards released, and two tillages were 

ftdded hj fahn— ^Bajna from Mnttra and Dhaigaou from Bhcrgarh— ■ thtur bringing the 

kh&litt Tillalges to 68 and the mrtiA to 9. At the settlement Shergarh conpisted of 30 

khILlsa and 6 mn&fi villagos; Bfasigaon: was shortlj afkerwardir tr a ns fe rred to Sahar, 

thus reducing the number of the kfa&lsa villages to 29. Sinc6 then no changes in 

bonndaries have taken place. One mu&fi village, Siyaza, was resumed in 1841 on the 

death of the muiifidar, thus reducing the number of the Inu^fi vil^kigee to 14« Some 

naziil luid in Sahar was formerly called a separate village, it has new been included 

in Sahar itself. The number of the khtisa villages thus stands at 97 aft li^fore. la 

"^ChMnargar&L consequence of the dem&rceftion of the b&ngat fronl th« rhrer 

Hf^ra?'* valley, theie are now 107 btogair villages attd 21 kb&dar mahfili^ 

Jaitpnr. four* of the latter being entire villages of last settlement. 

The cultivation is on the irhole toot. This if owinif fo 
three causes — 

1^^, — The character of the majority of the people themaielvea. 

ind. — The lightness of the current assessment, and the exceptionally low rates 
which prevail and render any great exertions unnecessary. 

9^£2.-^The scantiness of the population, which gives to each evUiKator a larger 
plough area than he oan properly manager 

iThere are some striking exceptions to the general rule, as the Jdts of Mahrana, 
Chh&ta, and Nandgaon, the Malkanas of ITaugaon and Undi, the M&lis of Hazara, and 
fte Grorwas of Agaryala and Bahta. The Ahiwasis and Gtijars are the worst culti- 
vators,, the former devoting most of theit attention to ihe carrying trade, and the latter 
still preserving their traditional character for thieving. The latter in the confiscated 
villages now owned by the B6ni of H&thras are compelled by a system of high rents 
to devote more labour to the land, a change in their habits which they stffl find irksome. 
The Gorwas may be taken as the average cultivators of the pargana. 

The following crop statistics for the pargaAa prove dearlr 

Crop ttaiistiei. a.x. - l -^ «> r j 

*^ three pomts : — 

1st. — The natural goodness of the soii 
ind. — The absence of irrigation. 
3iy2. — The carelessness of the cultivation. 

More than half the whole crop area is occupied by ju&r and cotton, nearly two- 
thirds of the whole is sown to kharif, while gram and bejhar form more than three- 
fourths of the rabi cultivation. Ju&r and cotton require good natural soil ; but they, as 
well aa gram and bejhar, exact but little trouble or skill in their cultivation, and, above 
all, are nnirrigated. Bejhar especially is a crop well fitted for a lazy cultivator who 
trusts rather to the chances of the weather than to his own exertions, for heavy winter 
rains will ensure him good barley, while light winter rains will ensure him good 
gram. On the oiher hand, the area covered with b&jra is comparatively small, although 
it is nearly double that under wheat This crop is grown largely under the hills and 
among the ravines, and but little elsewhere. The area under dofasli is only 2*9 of the 
^hole— a very small proportion. The particulars when examined enforce the same 
conclusions. The more valuable crops, as sugarcane, tobacco, indigo, and vegetables, 
are practically unknown, and even of the 5,348 acres under wheat, nearly one-third is 
grown in the kh4dar land, where irrigation is not required. Cotton, in fact, ia the only 
valuable crop which is Extensively patronized. The area under arhar is very small, 
ddy 5 '14 per cent, of the whde— that is, less IJian one«fourth of the proportional area 
recotded as sown to this plant in the Dn6b parganas of Sftdabad and Jalesar. This 
difference probably arises more from the diffbring customs of the people than from 
JBSbrencM in soil or cultiyatioiu 
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Gardsn okovs oe 
kaghhitaha. 



:Siigarcaiie ••. 
Cotton 
Indiaa-ooni, ^ 

?ajr« 
ice •• 

Indigo 
Hemp • 
^orti - 
Other crops, 

Total .. 



98, 

iO,«7(H 660 

491 884 

48.881 1 1,184 

8,9U9 

8 

4 

48 

1,187 

1,611 

80,080 



lyAOO 
IS 

••• 
13 

189 
9. 



8,797 



94 

81,170 

488 

49,496 

9,709 

18 

4 

66 

1»966 

1,60:2 



88,8«7 



©•«7,Wheat 

15-96 Butey 

88 fiejbar 



••• 



87-8d 
731 
01 

••■ 

04 
«'96 
1-81 



68 16 



Gram 
Gojai 
Other crops, 



Total 



••• 



8,558 880 8,838 8^8 

8,333 lyl S I 4,464 8*36 

16,090 S07, 16.297|ir28 

81,496 1,703' 83,l98j 17*47 

468 117: 669; 43 

96 848 848 0%t 



46,018 



Crop 



Art^ 



M 






Tobacco ... 

other 

crops. 

Total ... 



16 

95 



II 



99 
88 



o i 

« 2 



111 



116 
117 



238 



0*08 
08 



I 



0-17 



Area under arhar, 8,815 
acres. 



.%676 4^894 86 66 



Kliddar. 




Gaedbjv gbops oa 

KICHHXTAHA. 



SVigarcane 

C'otton 

lodian-com, 

Juar 

Bajra 

Hemp 

liharti 

Other crops, 

Totol ^ 



Ar€c 


(. 


-A ^ 




i 'i i 


1 


••• 


11 


11 


80 88 


77 


6 8i 






^^m ■^.■'■■i mt 


167, 19 176 


1 


• 1 


1 



o S 



019 
1-48 
1*48 



818 



Area under arhar, 107 acres. 



Total crrtp area hangar and khidar both 138,356 + fallow 966 •.189,310 
Xtjduct dofasU 4,006 + calti^ated mu&fl 18,648 » 98 654 



Net khilsa cultiTallon 



••• 



118,856 



Cultiratlng statistics. 



tr 



The following statements show the details of holdings ii 
the kh&isa when the rough records were prepared :— 



At preparatipH of record*. 



fXeseriptioB. 



••• 



••• 



oir ••.' 9, 

Ei-proprieUry tenants ... 

Xaod held by resident tennBts with ocjsupaucj rights 
Ditto by non-resident tenants with occupancy rights" 
Ditto by resident tenants-at^will „, ' 

Ditto by non-resident tenants-at- will 1' 

Kent-free land granted by samindaia 

Oultirated gardens, Sio, 



Number 

of 
holders. 



Be«t. i^fj^^ 
holdiDg. 



••• 




• The proportion, ol the cro^ returns of the las( .ettlement gire <«-i per cent of kh«tt .„d m* 
jer^ceu. ot X.M; U-..P« cent, w^ «na,r «otton.. ,•, per cent. ,n4er wh'., J^l^^^t^^ 
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More than one-third of the whole caltivators are owners of sir, while considerablj 
under one-third are tenanta-at-will. The average caltivaiioa of proprietors iB, how- 
e?er| onlj 8 aores. 

A similar return for the mn&fi portion of the pargana is also added :— 



At preparation of rteorda. 



D«scriptioii. 



••• 



•• 



t«* 



••• 



k«« 



Sir 

Ex-proprietary tenants 

Land held by resident tenants with occupancy rights 

Ditto by non-resident tenants with occupancy rights, 

Ditto by resident tenants-at-will 

Ditto by non-resident tenants-at-wUl 
Rent-free land granted by samindars 
ColtiTated gardens, ' &o.... ^ 



NuMber 

of 
holders. 



..« 



.•• 



••• 



... 



Totol 



660 

18 

901 

252 

488 

•9 

91 

••• 



Area. 



••• 



2,503 



Acres. 

6,018 
151 

5,645 
923 

3,919 

665 

214 

62 

17,482 



Bent. 



Rs. 

12,086 

455 

15,382 

2,897 
10,208 

1,516 

•M 



Average ^^^ 
holding. "•^ 



41,893 



Acres. 

9-1 
11-6 
62 
87 
8-0 
6-6 
2'8 



Ra. a. p. 



3 

2 
9 
2 

2 





11 
7 
9 



3 

S 

lO 

8 



11 8 



••• 



CultlTation by castes. 







Sir. 


1 
Ex-proprietary tenanis, 


1 


TenantM with occupancy rights. 


Tenant9^t~wilL 










2 








:k ^ 








^ 


• 
4» 










S 


^ 


Oatte. 








.a 








^ 
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o 

Si 












aS 


§ 






m 


8 

< 

Acres. 


Average 
ing. 


• 

i 


i 

< 

Acs. 


m 

s 

m 

Bs. 


Average 
ing. 


9^ 

1 




1 


Acres 


a 


Average 
ing. 


9* 

1 




1 


i 

< 


1 


1^ 


S 

S 










Bs. a. 


P 




Rs. 


Rs. a. 


P- 




Acres. 


R». 


Bi. a. p 




••• 


2.148 


15,080 


70 


26 


65 


SOI 


2M 


3 10 


6 


1,545 7,610 
498^ 3,481 


21,303 


4-9 


2 12 


9 


1,056 


6,582 


16»058 


6*3 


2 14 


Jftta 


••• 


668 


4,698 


70 14 


70 231 


50 


3 4 


ID 


9,720 


71 


2 12 


8 


855 


2,317 7,882 


■a* J( 


8 6 6 


Th4kiin 


••• 


2,107 


19,616 


9 3 22 


123 


806 


5-6 


2 7 


10 


9,212 


12,192 


39,050 


5-5 


3 3 


3 


1,409 


10,664 23,816 


7*A 


2 8a 


Mnhammadanfl 


I... 


le^ 
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5-3 


I 


1 


4 


1-0 


4 





839 


1,727 


5,034 


51 


2 14 


7 


468 


2,598 8,483 


K«JB 


8 4 a 


Cham&rs 


••' 


13 


40 


31 


*•• 


•«• 


•«• 


*•• 


••• 
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4,054 


]2,6}7 


61 


8 1 


10 


929 


4,929 14,089 




2 18 • 




tM 


62 


230 


4*4 


••. 


... 


... 


8M 


... 




49 
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3-8 


2 11 


5 


93 


360 1,042 


^*A 


» 14 « 


Qarariyaa 


••• 


I 


1 


I'O 


■•• 


.•« 


... 


... 


••• 
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2,037 


6-5 


8 8 


3 


183 


6&9 
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t 11 2 


Barhaia 


*•• 


2 


8 
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• a* 


••• 


•.• 


• •a 


— 




66 


207 


705 


81 


3 6 


6 


116 


485 


1,443 


^•A 


2 If 2 


Kicbhls 


•»t 


*%% 


... 


••« 


«•* 


... 


••. 


••a 


i*. 




44 


200 


720 


4-5 


3 9 


7 


44 


272 


1,008 




8 11 4 


Kala 


.*. 


6 


16 


32 


• •• 


• a. 


••• 


Mi 


... 
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31 


2 IS 


8 


77 


2l4 
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^a.^a 


2 8 7 
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••• 


.•• 


••« 


••• 


• •* 


.•• 


••• 


a.. 


*M 




68 


383 


1,869 


56 


3 9 
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3 11 ff 
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tM 
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5,141 
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38 
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2 12 
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401 


2,535 
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6-3 


3 10 


8 


442 


3,316 


8,542 


9 • jc 


2 9 9 


Other castes 


■ M 


74 


414 


6*6 


1 


2 

289 


11 
85.8 


20 
4M 


5 8 





389 
6,555 


1,5^6 


4,234 


39 


2 12 


6 


406 


1,790 


6,041 


5-9 


2 13 1 


Total 


5,643 


46,096 


8*2 


71 

I 


2 16 


7 


34,845 


1,07,082 


5-8 


3 1 


2 


5,681 


83,783 91,981 


2 11 7 



Tenures. 



• 1. 


lUnera. 


2. 


Ajhai Bnznrg. 


8. 


Hathiya. 


4. 


Rnpnagar. 


6. 


Arora. 


6a 


Sihana. . 


7. 


Undi. 



8. 


Jaoli. 


9. 


Gangroli. 


10. 


Basai khurd. 


11. 


Ehor. 


12. 


Ubha. 


18. 


Chaamohan. 


U. 


BUothi. 



Of the 111 villages which constitute this 
pargana^ 14* are mu&fi and 97 are kh^Isi^t 



In two of the mu&fi villages, Hathija and 
Rnpnagar, which originally formed one estate,, 
the znn&fidars are also in possession of the za- 
mindari rights. In the former of these the 
sabordinate rights have passed to tho modfidars (the heirs of the Lala Babu) during 
the currency of the settlement ; in the latter there is no trace of their ever having been 
recognized. This latter village is owned by Amar Lai, Jotishi, of Muttra. Of the 
remaining 12 muftfi villages a sub-settlement exists with the zamindars of nine, of 
which eight are held in bhai&cb&ra, while one is pure zamindari. In the other three 
the -zamindars obtain a malikfina allowance varying from 5 to 7 per cent, on the col- 
lections which are made by the mudfidar. The village of Chaumohan was originally 
granted, with several other villages in the present districts of Aligarh and Agra, free 
of revenue by Scindhia to Pandit Gangadhar. On his death in 1811 the whole pro- 
perty was taken oVer by the Government, who pay one-fourth of the proceeds to tha 
heirs of the mu&fidar, the balance going to the support of the Agra College. 
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• 1. Dbimrl. 

9. ChamargarhL 

a. Gulalpur 

4. Garhi. 

6. Pirpar. 

€• Earhela. 

7* Sanket. 

8. Barsana, 

9. Naodgaon. 



t 1. 
9. 

a. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



HasainL 

JatwarL 

Ujbiani. 

Basai Shergarb, 

Khurai. 

Kt^ahari. 



X 1. 


Piaoli. 


t. 


Sehl. 


3. 


TarauIL 


4. 


Pilhora. 


6. 


Maograuli, 


e. 


Bhartiya. 



Of tbe 97 kh&lsa villages nine* are owned bj the Lala Babu, who acquired his rights 

early in the present century; 
sixf were conBscated for the 
mutiny of the Giijar zamin- 
dars and given to Gobind 
Singb, the B&ja of H&thras, 
for good services rendered 
by him in 1857-58. His 
widowy the R6ni Sahib Kunwar^ is now in possession. In the year 1842-43 sixf vil- 
lages were sold for arrears of revenue, and, failing .purchasers, were bought in by 
Government and held under direct management. Of these, two (Pilhora and Pisoli) 
were given to Chaudhri Daulat Singh of Hal for his services during the mutiny, and 
the others were sold at various times. Two of them (Tarauli and Mangraoli) are now 
owned by Dhusars, one (Sehi) by the Rangji temple of Briudaban, and one (Bhartiya) 
by Kachwaha ThakorSj also of Brindaban. 

Of the 76 khilsa villages remaining, 16 are held in zamlndari tenure, IS are pat- 
tidari verging on bhaiAchara, and 48 are bhoiachdra pure and simple. 

Of the 16 zamindari villages, only nine § were aamindari at the last settlement. 

Of the seven remaining, two (Astoli and 
Bilaunda), now held by Dhusars, were pur- 
chased by them in 1847 in a sale for arrears o f 
revenue ; one (Bahta) was sold by order of the 
civil court ; and in four || the trans&r from the 
village community has been effected by private 
purchase. Of the zamlndari villages at the last settlement, six were hereditary 
and three were acquired by the then owners from the village communities after the 
commencement of our rule. 

The area permanently transferred fr«n the persons whom 
we found in possession at the conquest is 37 per cent, of the 
whole, and the alienations were caused as follows.: — 



§ 1« 


Lohrazi 


1 K Nahra. 




Aburi. 


S. Hajipar. 




Naugaoft. 


8. Baaai Bazarg. 




Pingri. 


4. KbandwaL 




Hazara. 






Tatarpur. 






Jamalpar, 






• Bajna. 


• 




Shergarh. 





Tmuf«rt. 



Private ula 



Ci?il cooit sale. 



Acres. 



90,975 



Sale for arrears 
of rerenue. 



Acres. 



4,893 



Acres. 



lS»a97 



Confiscation. 


Mortgage. 


Gift. 


Acres. 
6,S4S 


Acres. 
6^49 


Acres. 
941 



The alienations during the period of the settlement have been — 




Prirate sale. 


Ciril court sale. 


Sale fox arrears 
of revenue. 


Conftscation. 

1 


Mortgage. 


5i 147 


4,693 
— -i- 


14,610 


6,848 


984 



Apart from the sales to the Lala Babu^ the sales for arrears of revenue after the great 
famine of 1837-38, and the confiscation of the Gtyar villages for mutiny in 1857-58, the 
transfers have been very few. The case of the village of Palkhera is curious as .being 
the only case with which I am acquainted of a village community recovering their 
rights by purchase. The village was revenue- free, aud on resumption was settled with 
the ex-mu&fidar, as it was considered that all trace of zamindari rights had disappeared. 
During the period of last settlement, however, the resident cornmiinUy of Jidons 
dubscribed together and purchased the village, half before the revision and half sinoe. 
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Fropri#tarj Btatisticf. 



The area is ownod by Um diflerdni casteB in the following, 
proportion :-^ 
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2,688 

2,698 

781 

96 

161 

10 

609 

86 

13 

... 

70 


24,978 

86,d04 

6,212 

623 

2,131 

80 

n,641 

1,796 

897 

••• 

626 


9-8 

18*6 

7-9 

8'4 

M'l 
80 
22 7 
61-3 
26-1 

• • ■ 

7-6 


147 

102 

140 

81 

76 

94 

87 

107 

••• 

2 


2,019 
6«^8 
8,138 
8.383 
1,061 

16,!S93 
892 

10.4 J 9 

4,078 
787 


18-7 
61*9 
681 

187*4 
140 

166-3 

8-7 

97-4 

••• 
2,0390 

61-4 


2.630 

1,760 

921 

167 

227 

104 

646 

142 

18 

2 

82 


26.997 

40,808 

14,860 

8,906 

8,192 

16,663 

14,863 

12,816 

•27 

4,078 

l|?82 


86 

150 
16-6 
66-7 
14-1 
1606 
21*7 
860 
26-1 
2,039-0 
16*4 


Total 


1 
6,P46 


83,267 


11*9 


778 

1 


66.089 


721 


7,724 


*MMSi 


18*0 



* PropriHori' ^rei^ m» 

Ownei Jbj GoTemment ••• 



Mnifl 



••• 



••• 



••• 



tM 



•M 



Acres. 

.- 189,866 

617 

... 21,698 

161,611 



CastM. 



TLo chief agricultaral castes are in order of importance :«— 

(1) Gorwa^ of t]^e Bacbibal clan, oalling tbomselves J9isodiy a6. 

(2) Jadonf, (3) Gdjars. (4) Ahiwasis, (5) J&ts. 

Besides these there is a sprinkling of other castes ; but with the exception of the 
Malkanas of Undi, Nangaon, and Bhadawali, the Brahmans of Sahar, Bithaura, 
Bhenwa, Adampnr, and a few other villages^ the Kachwahas of Mfiapar and the two 
Ajhais, all others are of very minor importance. 

The Gorwa colony , including the Malkanas^ who were formerly of this clan, 
is very compact, and occupies about one^othird of the pargana. The whole of the 
country between the Muttra pargana on the souths the Jumna on the east, and a 
line drawn from Bahta on the river and passing through Banhera on the Chhdta 
and Shergarh road, and thence to Sihana on the south near the Dehli road, is 
almost exclusively occupied by this clan. The Jddons occupy an uninter- 
rupted but irregular-shaped tract of country lying between Chhfita and Eamai, from 
which latter village one branch shoots off to Sanket, and another to Palikhera, on 
the Ghh&ta and Gobardhan road. The Gnjars are more scattered, but the great bulk 
of them are found in the villages to the north-east bordering on pargana Kosi and 
the Jumna. They occupy a few villages along the Bhartpur border lying under the 
hills. They are also met with in the three conterminous villages of Bajbera, Sawal, 
and Filkhu, and in the outlying village of Parkham. The J&ts occupy the four 
Tillages of Nandgaon, Mahrana, Badhokar, and Badhangarh in the extreme north-west, 
and are, besides, an important element in the population of the town of Chh&ta itself. 
A few of them ar.e found olsewhere*. The Abiwasis are found in the four villages of 
the two Bhamas, Dahrauli, and Tatarpur on the Muttra border, and in the villages 
of Khaira, Bhadawal, Khanpur, and Bijwari on the Kosi border. Of the non-agricul- 
tural elemeuLt the most important, considered numerically, are BrahmouA, Cham&rs, 
Garariyas, jApd Baniyas. Xhe Muhammadans arebetweien one-tenth and one-eleventh 
of tho population,, but it is only in the large villages of Chh^ta, Hathiya, Sahar, 
Bhergarh, Kaugaon, and Undi that any large body of them is found. The small 
village of Bilaunda is inhabited almost exclusively by Malkhanas of the same family 
as those of -Kaogaon. 
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Of the 111 Tillages constituting the pargana^ 106 are inhabited^ five-^Kamilpnri 



population itatisticf. 



Hathija 

Sftluur 

Semri 

Biloti 

8hergaxh 

Bahta 

8jftra 



Jam&lpnr^ Hajipar, Ehor, and Labrari — being uninhabited. 
In only 14 is there more than one inhabited site : — 



••• 

M« 
M« 
••• 
»•« 
M* 
••• 



••• 



••• 



• •• 
••• 
••• 
••• 



••• 
Mt 

• •• 



• •• 



s 
s 

4 
1 
9 

n 

3 



Sehi 

Jatwari 

UjhiAQi 

AstoU 

Garhi 

Gii»ilpiir 

BhabaU 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 

••• 

•#• 

••« 
••• 

••• 



••• 



••• 



••« 



••• 



#•« 



6 

9 
t 
S 
9 
9 
9 



The abadi of Shergarh and Adampur is the same; there are therefore 128 in- 
habited sites as, against 120 at the revision. The average per inhabited site is large, 
reaching 853. The following villages have a population over 2,000 : — 





Chh&to 


••« 


••• 


7,096 , 


7. 


ChAnmohan 




Shergarh 


#•• 


t«« 


6,IS9 


8. 


Kamai 




Nandgaoo 


••• 


••• 


4,7 8S 


9. 


llahrana 




Sshar 


M« 


#•• 


4.331 


10. 


Bharna (Uttle) 




Khaira 


M« 


»•• 


8,SI1 


11. 


Sehi 




Barsaiw 


••« 


••• 


3,058 


19. 


Bathiya 



••« 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•«• 



•■• 



••• 



••• 



8,011 

2,779 
9,679 
S,98a 
9,167 
9,135 



The following have been the returns at the various enumerations of the people :— 

Total populaiion, Ptr sqwart aitlt. 
87,676 



Bovialoii of records 
1868 censna 
1866 do« 
1679 do. 



••• 



tM 



••• 



M« 



«M 



••• 



tM 



!•• 



M« 



••• 



— 



••« 



847 



91,404 

97,880 
^ 101,690 



••• 



388 

409 



1876 (preparation of rough reeorda) ••• .»• m^ 109,964 43a 

The population has therefore increased 24 per cent, in 26 years. The returns of 
houses are useless for comparison^ as the term ' house' has borne very different mean« 
ings at the various censuses. 

Pioogha and pioogb ^he present return of ploughs, Ac, is as follows .— 

eatUe, &c. 



—• 



Floagha 
Flongh cattle 
Sugarcane presses 
Sheep and goats . 
Horses and ponies 
Other cattle 



••« 



.• 



... 



•• • 
t.. 

... 
... 
■•• 
••• 



tM 



ta. 



... 
••• 
... 



• M 



••• 



M« 


•M 


8,609 


• .. 


.•• 


16,936 


••• 


••• 


48 


•M 


.•• 


10,689 


«• 


tt* 


1,669 


••• 


«•. 


45,369 



The average area per plough, 16 acres, is very large. 

The following is the detail of castes by the 1872 census : — 



Brahmans 


•.• 


• M 


... 


•tt 


•M 


tM 


90,169 


Chamirs 


••• 


••• 


• •• 


.M 


•»t 


tM 


15,654 


J6doua 


••• 


... 


tta 


••• 


tM 


•at 


10,679 


R&jputo 


tt. 


■ .. 


tt* 


•«. 


... 


..• 


10,401 


Jats 


... 


• .4 


.#• 


... 


Mt 


• •• 


6,370 


Ofijars 


.M 


§.• 


M« 


•a. 


••t 


tM 


4,991 


Baniyas 


m 


Ml 


... 


•tt 


9m» 


tM 


4,764 


Garariyaa 


!•» 


a*. 


... 


9— 


• •• 


Mt 


9,307 


Bftrhais 


• •« 


••• 


»• • 


•M 


99. 


•at 


1,928 


Kormis 


•tt 


M* 


Mt 


•M 


a»t 


tt. 


l»915 


Khatiks 


■»• 


••. 


ttt 


• »• 


t«« 


tM 


1,769 


Kumhars 


... 


•99 


... 


M. 


Mt 


•at 


1,609 


Bangis 


■ •• 


M< 


999 


ttt 


••• 


ata 


1,383 


Bairagis 


• •• 


tM 


•at 


Mt 


•a. 


ttt 


1,868 


Lohars 


•M 


M« 


• ». 


tM 


•M 


tM 


890 


Mallahs 


tM 


Mft 


.. • 


• tt 


... 


•M 


890 


Malis 


M« 


••• 


ttt 


Mt 


Mt 


tw 


784 


Kahars 


• M 


tM 


tM 


t«t 


t.. 


tat 


69S 


Dhobia 


• ■ a 


..« 


t.t 


at. 


•M 


Mt 


679 


Other castes oi Hindus 


• 

• tt 


•ti 


Ml 


•99 


4,609 








Total Bindas 


••• 


»a* 


99,639 










Mt 


Mt 


9,051 



Total 



.. 101,590 



jnieal history. 




Theasfle 


* 1. Bhania kaUn. 


8. 


Sahar. 


S. Bfaarna khurd. 


9. 


Tatarpur, 


S. Bajhera. 


10. 


lUhera. 


4. Barhokar. 


II. 


Khaira. 


0. Jamalpur. 


12. 


DahraulL 


6. KamaL 


13. 


Deopurs. 


7. MazulSabar. 


14. 


Daraoli. 
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This return itf in some respects incomplete. Ahwasis are not given as a separate 
eIasS| but apparently mixed with the Brahmans^ from whom they are entirely distinct, 
and for this reason head the list^ while there is not a barber shown in the pargana« 

The revenues of the first settlements have been already giveit 
The assessments of 14* villages of pargana Sahar were dnring the 

currency of the quinquennial settlement revised by 
Mr. Boddam under Regulation Yll. of 1822, and 
the new revenues were collected from 1236 fasli. 
The increase from this revision was Bs. 12|905 
yearly, which added to the old revenue raised the 
demand to Bs. 1,36,750» 

Mr. Tyler's settlement came into force in 1244 fasli, and' resulted in raising 
the assessment to Bs. 1,75,652— an increase of Bs. 38,902. Of this increase Bs. 4,103 
was due to the resumption and assessment of the three villages of Ajhai bnzurg, 
Bhad&wal, and Falikhera, the real increase in revenue being only Bs. 34,799. On 
the 14 villages of which the assessment was revised by Mr. Boddam, a slight decrease 

t 1. Baaai h^zmg^ of Bs. 862 waa granted. In sevenf other villages 

8 decrease of Bs. 1,699 was allowed, while in 
five:^ the old jamas remained unchanged; the 
increase on the remaining 71 villages was there- 
fore Bs. 37,360. 

The expiring demand is Bs. 1,77,308, showing an increase ol Bs. 1,656 on the 
settlement jama. The changes have been as follows i-^ 

On aeeoiint of allnTioii ••• 

On soconnt of resumption of Slyara in M41 

On rsswnption of scatiered mn&fi plots 



t I. BijwarL 

a. lladangarh. 

S. Chh&ta. 

4- Hajipur. 

5. Nagla Hacara. 

e. GarM. 

7. Shergarh* 



2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 



Ba^ai Shtrgarh. 
htaaigaon. 
Mahrana. 
Dalauta. 



•*•■ 









Bi. 


M« 


m. 


M« 


1»474 


•— 


*•• 


M« 


M74 


••* 


•M 


*— 


1,0SS 



a,Ma 



On aooovnt of dilUTlon 

lAnd taloMi np for public pnipoies 

Barenne on Ajbal bomrg remitted on release of v£Dag.e 



... 



.•• 



»M 



M* 



•.• 



i,ts» 

771 

see 

9,SS4 



Hr. Tyler assumed the same rent-rates in bojbh par^^ma Sahar and pargana 
Shergarlu 



They 



••• 



tat and 9nd class irrigated bingar 
lit clsBt nnirrigated bangar 
ted ditto ditto 

Irrigated kb&das 
Dry ditto 



••■ 



••» 



m* 



M» 



»•«• 



•M 



— 



Ba a. p; 
1 IS perbiglMi^ 

1 6 
ISO 
3 
1 14 



It 



His details of area were— ^ 



abergsrb 
Sahar 



•*« 



... 



»•• 



CnUioated khSta. 

Acres. 

81,805 

73^406 



Acres. 
8,76S 
•,65S 



Acref» 
1S,0S7 
64,761 



la this are included Ajhai bnznrg, now revenne-freo^ but not Siyara, which is now 
khalsa. His total estimated rental for these villages was Ra. 2,55,875. The only thii^ 
worthy of note in these rates is the great difference between the wet and dry rates i» 
the b&ngar — a difference which has most markedly checked the extension of irrigaiieik 
in those villages where they were in force to the settlement- 

54 
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flie natural soil divisions of the pargana hare already been described. It now 

remains to enumerate and distinguish the dassea adopted for 
assessment. In the h&ngar, as distinguished from the kh&daTi 
two oardiaal artificial groups — that is^ bdra or home lands and barha or outlying lands — 
hare been reoognized. The retention of the intermediate group or manjha has here 
been considered nnnecessaiy) first, because in most villages the whole of the home lands 
are of one qualityi aqd in villages where, from superior cultivation or any other caua^ 
tliere is a distinction, the outer circle or manjbi^ fields are of the same character as ttia 
borne lands in ordinary villages. Four classes of these home lands cover every in- 
stance. The first class is only found in a very few villages where vegetable ctfltivattoii 
and superior double-cropping prevail, whilst the fourth class is confined to a few -rillages, 
either under the hills or in the ravines, where the soil is light, poor, and sandy. The 
two intermediate classes contain the bulk of the home lands, and are distingoished from 
isach other according to variations in the charaoter of the soil, irrigati«ti, or onltivatieB. 
Two classes of dry home lands have been reoogaieed, but for assessment purposes they 
were treated with the second ordinary and the worst irrigated home landa, beeann all 
fields of an inferior quality were rigorously excluded and thrown into tiie dry baikn 
to which they assimilated. Home tar&is ha\<e been included in the subdivisieaa with* 
in which they fell. A similar examination of the outlying lands showed that they 
naturally fell into three irrigated and six dry classes. Oonsideriiig the generally le^el 
^araoter of the pargana, this olassification seems detailed ; but, owing to the presence 
of the ravines, hills, and sand ranges, and their accompanying light soils, all these divi- 
arena were found necessary to do justice to them and to make their rates r^resaatative 
ones, covering all differences. 

On account of their greater importance the dry subdivisions will be first noticed. 
They are:— 

I. — Best loam. 
II.— Ordinary loam. 
III. — Loam below the average and 
best bhur. 



lY. — Worst loam and ovdinary 
V. — Inferior bluir and feir ptilb. 
VI. — Inferior piith with sotoe of the worst 
bhiir. 



For each class a standard was taken, and then around it the soils which i^roached 
this standard the most nearly were grouped. The standard for the first class was t^e west- 
em h&r of Tarauli, a first class loam similar to the dumat of the Du&b^ and, with good 
cultivation and water, capable of any degree of excellence. The second ckmsion is the 
ordinary h&r of the pargana, and contains a larger area than all the other soils put 
together. To it the general description applies. The third class includes the best hirs 
of the villages bordering on the ravines and hills, of which the extensive bar of Sehi, 
covering about six square miles, was the standard example. In the fourth cfhas were 
included the ordinary level bhurs and the bad patches of loam. The. sij^th class com- 
prises the bulk of the dry cultivation on the sand ranges and among the ravines, which 
is uneven in surface and devoted mostly to inferior kbarif crops ; whilst the fifth class 
includes somewhat better soils of the same description and the sloping hhAr bars which 
adjoin. The areas of the tarfiis or lowlying patches are abstracted separately, although 
they are to a very small extent recognized as a distinct class by the people themselves. 
During the rains they become receptacles for the surface water, and hence the soil is 
harder and firmer than that of the surrounding fields, and they oaa only be sown with 
rabi crops. This, however, does not decrease their value much, first, because double- 
cropping is both rare and — from the bad system of cultivation here prevalent — deci- 
dedly injurious to the soil ; and second, because rabi is produced in them year after 
year without deteriorating the land, and the crops are generally superior to those in 
the ordinary h&r. In the best tar&is in the pargana cane is sometinoes grawi^ Two 
subdivisions were found sufficient to cover their dirersi^. 

Of the three classes of irrigated hdr, the best includes all the soils 'which, wdre 
fhey unirrigated, would be included in the best dry loam, and also some of tibe lighter 
soils which the superior character of the water or greater facility for irrigation, com- 
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Uaed ifiik good oaltamtioD^ raitee to the same fevel. la the tibird class fall t^a 
erdiMTy irrigated hhnra and putha only. AU the rauaioipg irrigated b&rs were 
grouped m the aeooiid dasa. The two cl^^aea of irrigated tariis oorreapood with tba 
dry tariiBi 

Id the classification of the Jnmna kh&dar the distinction of home and outlying 
land was preserved. The home lands were grouped in two classes only. Of the first 
there are but two examples— Hazara and Shergarh. The vegetables of Hazara, 
e^ecially, find a ready market in the distant towns of Brindaban and Chhita. The 
iecond class corresponds to the ordinary hangar home lands, and is sufficiently raised 
above the flood level of the river to ensure double crops* 

Of the outlying khAdar there are four subdivisiomi, varykig from pure sand to rich 
loam unaccompanied by reh. Of the first class the Pirpur and Big Basai kh&dars are 
file best exmaples, and of the second class the Bahta and Oba khfidars. In the third 
class was generally comprised all the light fields of Jumoa oand recently acquired from 
the river ; while the fourth class is confined to the high-lyixig bhiir soil covered with 
sarpat grass, of which the Dhimri khfidar is the best representative. Melon cultivation 
is altogether limited to the third class or Jumna sand. 

The peculiarity of this pargana, and one which materially narrowed the-field of 
gj^^^ investigation, was the prevalence of revenue-rates, as disiin* 

guished from rent-rates, in all the bhaiyaoh&ra and most of the 
pattidari villages, while in* some of the zamindari villages also the old proprietory 
sonuniuiities had been allowed to hold pn sA cates which ai:e prActioally revenue-rates, 
•and which had not heisa disturbed since the ne vision* iNaturaJly ij^^^e revenyo-rates 
had a great e£fect in keeping down rexi^sa^tes 0¥€tr Abecem^iuder of Jthe .pergana^ and 
as a consequence in villages such as those owned by the B&ni of H&thras, where rents 
wUrii weuM ^ eonsidered moderate in the Du4b parganas had been lately inpcuied, the 
villagers considered that they have been most hardly dealt witfu Mc^t of tlwa 
villages, such as Sehi, which were sold for arrears of revenue, and then for many years 
held under direct management, in which the assumed rates of the last settlement still 
prevail, liad to be excluded. The custom of all-round rates in many of the remainkig 
Tillages tended in the same direction, for ic excluding competition amongst the tenants, 
' and in binding them together, it materially weakened the power of the zamindars to 
enhance up to the full value of the land ; besides, all other eircumstanoes remiMning 
the same, the xamindar is by this system precluded from taking advantage of any 
natural or artificial differences in his village, as even the worst holdings must be «iUe, 
after paying the rent, to aflbrd a subsistence to the tenants. The notorious lightness 4>f 
the current assessment and the comparative scantiness jnf, the popnUktioQ^ as Qe«B pared 
with other parganas, are other causes of the low prevailing rates. 

Hie first rate to determine on was that on the ordinary dry loam, which is by far 
the most ii^portant of all the soils, and the one on which all the others hinged. The 
best and fairest example to be found in the pargana was .the uMinhabited and un- 
irrigated village of -Jamdlpur, cultivated by pfliis frota. the four adjoining villages of 
Sah&r, Sankhi, Bajhera, and Nari, the perfectly uniform -soil of which is a typical 
example of the class under discussion. In this village. ^over 1,^^ bjigj^a^in cultivated 
area an all-round uniform rate of Rs. 2 per bfgha was paid, and the facts that no com- 
plaints were made, and that all the cultivators are pdbis, show that the rates must be 
light rather than excessive. Goiog to a to.tally difierentt.pairt of the pargana, it was 
found that a precisely similar rate was collected over a large area in the dry h&rs of 
the two conterminous villages of Shergarh and Astoli, the former of which borders on 
the ravines. Here also this rate was accepted without caviL Again in Bilannda tins 
land paid Be. 1-14-0 per bigha, whilst in the neighbouring village of Naugaon 
Bs. 2-2-0 was paid for kharif crops. In the very large mudfi village of Hathiya, which 
had been always to a great extent cultivated by the old zamindars at notoriously ea&y 
" fates, the dry hiir, including several patches of inferior land, paid Be. 1-11-0 St^bigha.; 
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whilst in Nandgaon the ahikmi rate was, as far as can be asoertained, seldom ksa than 
Bs. 3) althoagh the zamindar only collected Re. 1-9-0. Again in Bilothi the rate 
paid for jn&r, gram, b&jra, and bejbar was Re. 1-15*3. In the part of the inferior vil* 
lage of Ajnokhy owned by Ennwar Lachman Sinc^h, Depntj Collector, the lowest rate 
Qollected was Rs. 2 per bfgha. Altbongh excluded from mj indnctions, maj be cited 
the villages of the Rini of H&thras as examples of what can be paid by this land. Thna 
in Ujhiani pfthis from pargana Koei paid Rs. 2-1 2-0 to Rs. 2-14-0 per bigha ; whilst in 
Karahari, where the home lands are small and poor, and irrigation exceedingly limii- 
ed| and there is a large area of inferior h&r, the all-ronnd rata yaried from Ba. 2-5-6 
to Bs. 2-8-0. 

]Se% 1-14-0 per bigha, or Ba. 3-4-0 per aorC) is the rate finally dedded en. 

Next to this, in importance is the third dry class, that of ^' loam below the aTerage* 
aad best bbdr." Of this class the most characteristic examples were — Pripnr^ 
Be. 1-13.-0 per bigha ; Garhi, Re. 1-13-0 ; Dhimri, Re. 1-12-0 ; Basai (big), Be, 1-11-9 ;: 
Gulilpnr, Re. 1-12-0. These are soil rates over large areas^ and unmistakeably pointed 
to a rate of Re. 1-12-0 per bigha. 

The only villages where soil rates for the fonrth class existed were-— Plrpnr,. 
Be. 1-2-6 ; Garhi, Re. 1-2-6^ Re. 1-11-0, and Re. 1-13-0 ; Shergarh, Re. 1-8-0 ; Hajipnr^ 
Be. 1-8-0 (including ptabh). Although these point to a higher rate. Be. 1-4-0 was^ 
eonsidering the class of soil, considered sufficient.. 

For best puth the rates varied from Be. 1-8-0 to 12 annas, and for the worst tbe^ 
lowest rate was 10 annas. On account of the precarious character of the soil. Be. 1 
per bigha for the best pdih and 10 annas for the worst was assessed. 

Of the best day h&r there were no examplea fonnd^ bnt^ ftonffi^^ring £^ qjualitr 
Bs. 2-2-0 per bigha was fixed on. 

Ko examples of rates for the home lands and irrigated h&ra were fonnd, and ihe^ 
^nuite of the value of these lands has been based on. the rates assumed for the dix 
Boils as above given. It is true that there are in some villages rates current for irri- 
Mted and dry soils, but they are for the most part all-round rates ; and the former ia 
^ways a rate on actual, and not on potential, irrigation. These therefore bear a higher 
proportion to the dry rates than I should be assumed for the area entered as irrigated ;: 
and to assess on actual irrigatioa would be, us is well known^, altogether onsoientifio* 
and misleading. 

The rates, fixed on were—* 

Some lands'^ 

Bs. a. p. 

r. B6i» •— ••• ... M« M. s o* 

9. Ordinary good m. — .m $m M.eoO' 

8. Ordinmrj aTerage ■nbdivided into irrigsted a&d dry »«• i 4 O 

i, Bh(ir and p6th sabdinded into irrignted aad dry m. m. 4 • 

Irrigated outlying lande"^ 

K Best ttff — — ••• »M- M. 0* 

S. Ordinary ..t m« t.. •.. m. 4 S 

S. Bhiir and pfith m. ••• .m m. w» S • 

The slight difference in the rates on the home lands over those on the h&rs, a» 
eompared with the parganas in the Dufib, is very noticeable ; but it must be remem^ 
. bered for the first time in this pargana this classification was introduoed, which^ except 
in a few isolated instances, had never before influenced the determination of rents. 
The highest rent discovered as paid for any b&ngar land in the pargana is Rs. 4-10-O 
pes bigha for a few fields close to the town of Chh&ta held by Kunjaraa. Ihe hom^ 
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tar&is go with ikeir respective aplands; whilst the outlying tar&is may also he assess- 
ed with the first and second class irrigated and dry h&rs, to which they approximate 
very closely in valiqe. 

Of the best home kh&dar only two examples exist — in one, Haaara,. all-round 
rates obtained ; in the other, Shergarh, the rates were Rs. 5 and Rs. 4 per bijgha. The 
tenants wh^ p^id Bs. 5 cultivated in land commanded by wells belongipg to & mudfi- 
dar, and had to pay a water-rate in addition to their rent ; Rs. 4-8-0 'per bigba was 
fixed on. In none of the villages possessing the second class of kh&dar home lands 
were any special rates in force ; but, judging from the rates which, hold for the best 
bar, Rs. 3-8-0 the bfgha was taken. 

The rates in force for the best outlying kb4dar h&r in representative villages 
were : — 

Ujhiii^ ... ,.. ^. 4 6 (belonging to the Rabi of pithrMX 

Shergarh ... »^ ... 



Bs 


ft. 


P- 


4 


6 





2 


12 


e 


!* 


S 


0- 


U 


T 





9 


11 


» 


9 


19 


o 



I II o 

2 



Pirpur .*• •««. .»* 

Basfti ()>ig) ••• AM 

OCDl ... •*• ••• 

In the Oba kli&dar, whfch adjoins F^rpur^ and which was put into the next class 
as slightly inferior, Rs. 3 was the current rate. Mr. Tyler, who only drew the distinct 
tion of dry and irrigated khfidar, assumed a rent of Rs. 3 per bigba all round for the 
latfer. CoQsijeriiig the coQ^pj^ratjvely permanent character of the buTI^ of this land,, 
and the absence of any gener^ aeeessity for irrigatioja^ Rs. 3 per bighs^ wa^ assessed 
as the rent-rate. 

In the 9e<^i:u] ^lass of the outlying khidar the current rates were — 

Rs a. p. 
Oba ^ ..« .^300 

Sehi ^ ••• ^ SCO. 

Dhimri ••» .». ... 9 S O 

Gulslpur ... ••» ^, i 

Chami^gftrbi ,^ .•• ••• i 11 

Bahta ^. .^ ••• 2 O 

Mr. Tyler^s rate for dry khidar was Re. 1-14-0. .Comparing the quality of this 
class with that of the best bar, Rs. 2-2-0 was assumed. This was much below the rate 
in Oba, where there is no complaint of rack-renting, but it gives a considerable increase 
on the rate;^ Holding in tjje remaining villa;5e8. The third class comprises lands along 
the Jumna, the area of which varies much from year to year, owing to alluvion and 
diluvion. When sown with rabi crops, the general rate was Re. 1-8-0 per bigha ; 
when sown with melons, as high a rate as Rs. 4-8-0 per blgha was obtained, but in 
this case the ?5awiindar was bound to provide the manure. The area of this crop is 
comparatively insignificant. The bulk of the area in the last qlass is confined to the 
village of Dhimri, where Re. l-S-6 is the current rate. Re. 1-4-0 is the rate assumed. 

Bstiraated re^iUlf «l Applying these rates to the soil areas, we have the follow- 

assumed rates. j^g results :— 

Bdngar khdUa. 



Bara I. 


•»» 


Po. II. 


.•• 


Do. in. 


»•. 


Do. IV. 


..• 


Do. HID. 


•«• 


Tarai bara II. 


••• 


Biito III. 


«.» 


©itto HID. 


... 


Irrigated barfaa 


A. 


Ditto 


D. 


I>iU9 


C. 



»•• 



.•• »•« 



••• 



.*• 






Acres. Rs. 


Bs. 


a. 


P 


251x8 - 


2,008 





o 


),41T>i« « 


8,50f 








5,021X51- 


36.860 


4 


o 


U7X4|« 


661 


8 





687x6|-> 


3,344 


4 





asxs - 


US 








109x5}- 


585 


8 


o 


17x5f- 


89 


4 


• 


9,01Sx5 - 


45,090 


9 


Q 


9,534x41 - 


42,903 








l,16iX8i * 


4«0«7 





a 



55 
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1 



Tani irrigated barha A. 

Ditto ditto B. 

Drj barha 1 

Ditto S 

Ditto S 

Ditto 4 

Ditto 6 

Ditto • 
Tar&i dry barlia 1 
Ditto a 



••• 



Ma 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•M 





Acres. Ra. 


Ra. 


a. 


P- 


••• 


378x5 m 


1,865 








••• 


860X41- 


1,690 








•M 


7,883x8}- 


89,561 


4 





••• 


47,641 X Si- 


1,64,608 


4 





• •t 


is 823 x2ii 


48,618 








••• 


3,615x8 - 


7,080 








M« 


S,959x l|- 


4,438 


8 





••• 


8,661 X 1 - 


9,651 








•a. 


874X8}« 


8,377 


6 





••• 


8,183 x8i- 


6,939 


4 






1.11,441 



8^9,095 8 



Pueka-^ 



Khddar khdlsa. 



Bara 11. 


••• 


••• 


#•• 


6x6 •> 


86 


Do. III. 


••• 


••• 


• a. 


96X6|« 


181 4 


Do, IV. 


«• • 


.•• 


•.« 


95x4A« 


119 8 


Irrigated bara 


A. ••• 


•M 


•«• 


68x6 M 


990 


Ditto 


B.^ 


•M 


... 


997x4|M 


1,386 8 


Ditto 


€/• .». 


*.. 


••• 


62x3|x 


917 


Dry bara 


9 ... 


... 


•t« 


9lx3i*« 


996 19 


Ditto 


8 •«. 


tM 


••• 


160xS}« 


419 8 


Ditto 


4 ... 


••• 


... 


86*f-8 m 


70 


Ditto 


5 ... 


«•• 


9— 


76x l|a 


114 


Ditto 


6 ... 


.•• 


••• 


153x1 m 


168 


Kucha — 












Bara I. 


tM 


•M 


»• 


€4x8 M 


519 


Do. II. 


«M 


^ 


M« 


993x5|« 


1,638 4 


Barha III. 


••« 


... 


••• 


1,838 x4j» 


8,948 8 


Da IV, 


•^ 


••• 


••• 


1,641 x8|» 


6,393 8 


Do. V. 


•— 


... 


••• 


i9oxai« 


497 8 O 


Do. VL 


.«• 


••• 


•M 


816x2 - 


639 



Total 



••• 



6,216 



19,920 4 O 



Bdngar mvdji. 



Bara L ••• 


••• 


•M 


M» 


74x8 - 


699 








Do. IL 


•.. 


M, 


••. 


813x6 - 


1,878 








Do. III. ... 


••• 


Mt 


M* 


749x6i- 


8,939 


4 





Do. IV. 


••. 


••• 


M. 


17x4|- 


76 


8 





Do. HID. 


•.. 


••• 


••• 


76 X 6i - 


399 








Tar 61 bara I. ... 


••• 


••• 


— 


8x8 - 


64 








Ditto II. ... 


•*. 


•M 


.•• 


11x6 - 


66 








Ditto III. M. 


•M 


••• 


M« 


66x6}- 


846 


8 





Ditto HID. 


••• 


*•• 


•M 


7X6i-> 


36 


19 





Irrigated barha A. 


M. 


M« 


... 


1,836X5 - 


9,180 








Ditto B. 


tM 


•M 


... 


1,268 X4| - 


6,706 








Ditto C. 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


167x8)- 


684 


8 





Tarii irrigated barha A. 


M« 


M« 


«M 


140X6 - 


700 








Ditto ditto B. 


•M 


«• 


... 


I6x4|m 


67 


8 





Drj barha 1 


... 


M* 


•M 


768x8|« 


9,849 


8 





Ditto 9 


••. 


••• 


Ml 


8,660X8} a 


28,146 








Ditto 8 


Mt 


— 


•M 


1,178 x9|- 


3,S89 


8 





Ditto 4 


•M 


•M 


... 


786x2 - 


1,679 








Ditto 6 


•m 


• M 


M» 


919X1)- 


818 








Ditto 6 


•tt 


••• 


•M 


969 X 1 m 


969 








Tailii dry barha 1 


.«• 


M. 


... 


476x8|- 


1,781 


4 





Ditto 9 


- 


•.• 


•M 


986x8|« 


926 


4 






Total 



17,870 



Khd4ar muifi. 



Irrigated barha B. 
Diy barha S ... 
Ditto 4 «• 



•t« 



••« 



Total 



• M 



Acres. Rs. 

70x4)- 

39x2f- 

8X9 - 

119 



68,792 -8 



Bs. a, p. 

816 

107 4 

6 



428 4 
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An assessTiient at balf assets would tLerefore giye— • 



B&ngar kh&lsa 
Khadar do. 
Bandar mufifi 
Khadar do. 



••• 



«•• 



••* 



••• 



%•• 



••• 



••• 



»•• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



The expired demand was-« 



M* 



Revenne 

Ceases, kh&lsa m* 

Do., moifi .M 






••• 



•«• 



Revenue, 


Ces$e9^ 


Kb. 


Kb. 


1,94,640 


19,454 


9,960 


996 


••• 


9,186 


•M 


210 




Rs. a. p. 


!•• 


1,77,308 


M« 


17,730 


rM 


2,833 9 6 



Financial resolta. 



The final assessment was Rs. 2,02^933, a rise of Rs. 25,625, 
or 14 per cent on the old demand. 



A statement of the rental of the pargana after the conclusion of enhancement is 

added, though in villages of the character of the ones in this 



Sentala after enhaDcemeot. 



pargana such a statement is not of much value;--* 



Description* 


After completion of enhaneemenL 


Area. 


Bent. 


Bate* 


Sir *•• ••• ••* ••• •"• 

Bz-proprietary tenants ... .•• .•• 

Land held by resident tenants with occnpancj rights ... 

Ditto by non-resident tenants with occupaDcy rigbtSM* 

Ditto by resident tenants-nt-wiU ••• m« 

Ditto by non-resident tennntsat-will m* m* 

Rent-free land granted by zauiindars ••• ^ 

Q^tirated gaidenS| &c ••• ••••mm* 


... 

• M 

• •• 
••• 
»•• 
... 
••• 

••• 


Bs. 

46,842 
609 

99,262 
4,788 

22,290 
6,ti2i 
1,293 
9,263 


Bs. 

1,00,208 

1,422 

98.203 

14,241 

74,261 

18,824 

127 

193 


B8.a.p. 

••• 
9 12 8 
3 8 

2 15 7 

3 6 4 
8 6 9 

••• 


Total 


1,15,868 


9.07,419 


••• 



The decrease in the cultivated area is due to the scarcity of 1877-78, to which years 
these figores refer, and during which several tenantg emigrated^ 



M. A. McCONAGHBY. 
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KOST. 

Graeral description and phydfcal foatarer— Details of area— Communicatiotta^Soiirces of irHgaiion— 
Increase in irrigation since la^t settlement — Const! tntion of the pargana— Character of the cnUifaiioD— 
Crop statistics— (llomparlson of euUiraiing statistics at revision with those at the preparation of rongh 
regards —Caltiva ting statistics by caste — Proprietarj bodies and tenures— Proprietary statistics by 
caste — Transfard— Population statistics— Plongh and cattle statistics— Fiscal history — Comparison of 
areas— Soils— Rates— Application of soil rates to soil areas- FInaDcial results— Beutals after enhanev- 
inent — General statement. 

This is the most nortberlj of the three Cis- Jumna pargantts of the districft, 
General description and ^^^ 1'^^® ^^^ other two, extends from the river on the east to the 
physical feiKiicM. Bhartpur border on the west. It is bounded on the north by 

the Gurgaon district, and on the south by pargana Cbh&ta. It Is rectangular in shape, 
and its breadth from east to west averages seventeen miles, whilst its average length 
from north to south is only nine miles. The local capital b at Kosi on the Muttra 
and Delhi road, and is very conveniently situated, being almost in the very centre of 
the pargana. The Agra canal divides the pargana into two equal portions and crosses 
the Delhi road about a mile south of the town of Kosi. As in Chhilta there are no 
streams, except the Jumna, of the slightest importance, and no natural jhils of any 
magnitude. The upland or b&ngar portion very much resembles that of Chh&ta. 
There are no hills however except the isolated one of Gharan Pahar in Bathen khurd, 
which rises only a few feet above the level of the conntry, and is not more than 400 
yards in length. On the west the Bhartpur hills are seen in the distance, whilst to tlie 
north-west the rocks of Bichor are only half a mile or so beyond the Gurgaon border. 
As in Ohh&ta, the surface of the conntry is diversified by low sand ranges. One range 
or chain runs parallel to the hills and forms the boundary of the pargana on the wesrt 
and north-west, whilst on the east the ravines and sandy downs of the Jnmna present 
themselves as ustial. Besides these two ranges, there is a third system of sand which 
can easily be traced, and which in an assessment point of view is of mnch more im- 
portance than the other two. It is star-shaped, with its centre at Gobeta, from which 
four arms branch out^ one runs to the north-west tlirough the villages of Phalen, 
Kharant, and Hat&na, where it enters the Gurgaon district^ the second stretches in a 
north-easterly direction towards the Jnmna and joins the raviny downs of that river 
neKT Barha ; the third branches off to the south-west, passing through Azizpnr, Tumaura, 
and Jal&lpur, where it is continued on in Ghh&ta in the Khaira and Dahrauli range 
described under that pargana ; the fourth and smallest arm follows a southerly 
direction, leaving the pargana at the Ohhata khas border, from whence it runs along 
;tbe Delhi road until the Jumna ravines near the Muttra city are reached. 




The upland portion of the pargana is thus naturally broken up by these sand 
ranges into four distinct plains. The largest of these plains is that to the west (A) 
with the Oharan Pahar in its centre. It is almost circular in shape with a diameter 
of eight miles, and is the most uniform tract of conntry I have ever seen. The surface 
is perfectly level, broken only by the Charan Pahar, the large village sites, and the 
extensive rakkhiyas which are dotted over it The soil also^ a rich friable loam, is just 
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«8 aDiform as the surface; and, strangely enough, Jits form the most important agri* 
cultural element of the population in every village lYithin the tract. There is one great 
drawback, however ; the almost universal brackisbness of well water. This, added to 
the depth from the surface at which water is found, prevents tbe construction of many 
kucha wells ; and in good seasons like the year of inspection, a number of the most 
brackish pucka wells even are not irrigated from: nevertheless, I have seldom seen more 
uniform and better crops than those grown in this tract during the spring of 1876, 
when I inspected tbe pargana. The gram and bejhar (ail unirrigated) were splendid, 
and the average produce musb have been twelve maunds per acre at the lowest estimate. 
In years of drought tbe change is complete and the whole tract is transformed into a 
hard-baked plain, with here and there some rabi cultivation round the wells. The 
second and next largest plain £. lies between the north-west and north-east branches 
of the star, the Jumna ravines and the Qurgaon border. It is about half the size of 
that already described, and resembles it in many features. The spil is the same, but 
a trifle lighter, except in the centre, down which runs a slight depression, where it is 
exceptionally hard and firm. The water in this plain is also for the most part brackish^ 
becoming ^^khari jarel" in tlie central village Sujaoli. The third plain C. is that 
en the Chh&ta border to the south-east, containing the large village of Paigaon and parts 
of Phalen, Chandauri, Marhauli, Bishambara, Badhar, and R&mpur. This is a conti- 
nuation of the great eastern loam plain of Chh&ta, and to it the description there given 
applies. Tbe fourth and smallest plain D. is traversed by the Dehli road at Dot&na. 
It is the top end of the central loam tract of Ohh&ta, and lies between the two southern 
arms of the star. The surface is not so perfectly uniform as in the other three plains : 
but slopes gradually from the edge of the sandhills towards the centre, where there 
is a marked although slight depression. In this depression the soil is particularly 
hard and cloddy, whilst nearer the sand ranges it becomes almost bhdr. The Jumna 
kh&dar of this pargana strongly resembles that of Uhh&ta, but it is more uniform, and 
;lhere is a larger area in comparison of the better classes of soil. In proportion to its 
length, it is also more extensive. Its boundary is distinctly marked by a line of cliff^ 
which rises abruptly out of it to the height of about 25 feet. Behind this cliff there 
is a belt of ravines or sandy downs, which, as usual, separates the b&ngar from the 
khadar portion of the pargana. All the sites of the villages bordering on the Jumna 
are built on the cliff, so that every cultivator is brought within easy distance of his 
whole holding, which is generally composed of both high lands and lowlands. Of the 
12 villages which abut on the Jumna, 11, in addition to their b&ngar lands, have 
large khadar areas, whilst the 12th, Chaundras, notwithstanding that the river runs 
close to the high bank, has also a small khddar mah^l on the opposite or Aligarh side, 
the solitary exception in this pargana to the general rule of the deep stream beino" the 
boundary. 

The total area of the pargana is 97,945 aeres, or 153 square miles ; of which 

83,117 acres, or 130 square miles, are actually cultivated, 
and 9,424 acres, or 14 f square miles, culturable. The revenue- 
free area, including 315 aares of groves, is only 411 acres, or two-thirds of a square^ 
mile. 

The Delhi road is the only metalled road in the pargana. It passes through 

Commonications. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^'' *"^ divides the pargana into two almost 

equal portions. There is one first class kucha road from Kosi 
to Shergarh, and scores of good country roads, which intersect the pargana in every 
direction, and bring all the villages within easy reach of the great artery, the Delhi 
road. These country roads are broader and better than usual, and, owing to irriga- 
tion being so little practised, are not crossed every hundred yards or so by water 
channel^ the curse of village roads elsewhere. The soil being for the most part firm 
and good^ these roads are exceptionally free from both sand and mud, and during 

the greater part of the year a dog-cart can be driven almost everywhere with coot- 
fort. 






Sources of irrigation. 
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The average depth of water throughout the bingar or upland portion taken from 

hundreds of measurements is 85 22 feet. In the vilUue 
bordering on the Bbartpur hills to the south-west, water is 
closer to the surface, and is sometimes found at 25 or 26 feet : whilst in the uplands 
along the Jdmna it is even now and then reached at 20 feet. Elsewhere the depth 
to water seldom exceeds 50 or falls lower than 30 feet. In the sand ranges as a rule 
it is nearer the surface than in the level plains on each side. The total number of 
masonry wells habitually used for irrigation is 767, and of kucha wells 606, Of the 
latter 233 are supported by wooded cylinders and 360 by cylinders fomiod of branches 
and twigs, whilst 13 only are altogether unprotected. Of the 1,373 wells in use, 570 
are returned as absolutely sweet and 98 as ^^ banga," vt«., containing ammonia in 
solution. The remainder are more or less brackish or oily, and are subdivided as 
follows : — 



M< 



••• 



Efaari (salt) 

Kbari teliya (oily salt) 

Ebari jarel (salt and barninf ) 

Mitha teliya (oily sweet) 

Marmara (brackish) ••• m, 

Marmara teliya (oUy braoktsb) ••• 



••• 



•■• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 


#«• 


847 


•«• 


••• 


40 


••« 


••• 


14 


• • • 


m» 


108 


••1 


••• 


169 


t«« 


»• 1 


82 



706 



The irrigation returns for this pargana were more carefully prepared at last settle- 
increase in irrigation ^ent by Mr. Tyler than those for pargana Chhdta, and only 
ftince last settlement. ^]^q khadar fields, which were at the time habitually Irrigated^ 

were so recorded. Mr. Tyler's general statement exhibits an irrigated area of 13,983 
acres out of a total cultivated area of 77,282 acres, or 18 per cent. The present sta- 
tistics are 21|471 irrigated acres out of a total cultivation of 83,117 acres, or 26 par 
cent. Irrigation has therefore increased absolutely from 13,983 to 2^1,471 acres, and 
relatively from 18 to 26 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

At last settlement the pargana consisted of 60 kh&lsa villages and one mu&fi 
Constitution of the par- village, Pilauli. Shortly after the settlement was concludedi 
^^*' Pilauli was resumed and the village of Biruki transferred ta 

Gurgaon, Kharaut being reoeived from that district in its stead. In 1841, when Mr. 
Tyler reported on the pargana, there were 61 villages, all kh&Isa. No changes 
have taken place since then, except the splitting up of Ohaundras into two separate 
estates, with distinct boundaries, thereby raising the number of independent villages to 
62. 

Owing to the prevalence of J&ts, the cultivation is superior to that of Chh&tai but 
Character of the cnlti- ^^t equal to that of the Du&b parganas^ where high rates and 
"^^^^on, dense populations necessitate hard and sustained labour. As a 

rule, the soil is fairly ploughed and worked, and the crops are not left to take care of 
themselves after the deed is sown, as often happens in the more backward villages of 
Ohh&ta. 

The following crop statistics for the pargana exhibit a decided improvement on 

Ghhata, both in the areas under wheat and cotton, and in the 
^^ * ^* nearer approach of the rabi to the kharif percentage. This is 

owing to better cultivation : otherwise there is the same evidence of scanty irrigation^ 
but real natural goodness of soiL 



»Crop BtatUties. 
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Bdngar. 
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Wheat 
Barley 
Bejhar 
Gram 
Gojai ••• 
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Area oDder arbar, 18 acres. 
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• The retarns ol the Uet settlement gire 66 pet 
,6 per cent., wheat 4 per cent., and barley 6 per cent, of the area. 



cent, kharff and 34 per cent. r»W. Gotten coterei 




CompftTison of caUiyst- 
ioc etatistics aC revision 
wiih those Mt the prepare- 
lion of rough records. 
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The following statemeDt fhows the details of holdings for 
the kh&lsa area : — 



Description. 



Sir 
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•»• 



••• 



Ex-proprietary tenants ... 
Resident tenants with occnpancy rights 
Kon*resident tenants with occnpancy rights 
Resident tenants-at-will ... 
Don-resident tenants-at-will ••. 

Bent-free land granted by asmf ndart 

Cnltirated gardens, &.c. m« 

Total 
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In this return the rentals haTB not been given, as most of them are at revenue- 
rates and not rent-rates. More than 62 per cent, of the whole cultivated area is held 
by the proprietors themselYes as sir, a sure sign of the prevalence of bhai4chAra 
tenure. Occupancy tenants are to tenants-at-will in the proportion of two to three. 
The average cultivation of each proprietor is about 8 acres, and of each tenant & 



acres. 



Cultif ating statistics by caste. 
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( 2S0 ) 
Ob fcbe oocupation of the oonntrj 84* of th« <S Tillages now conslitnting tfaii 



Proprietary bodies aod tenares. 



* (1) Kanmar. 
(9^) MftBikiira 

(3) Garbi Barwari. 

(4) Lalpur. 
(6j 8irthala. 

(6) Halwana. 

(7) Kbathauta. 
(6) Pakharpurt 
(9) Rutbri. 

vio) Pathri. 
(11) Mahanki. 
(U) Kodona. 
(iS> Batben khard. 
(i«>Ledrl 

(15) Qobeta, lObiawas. 

(16) Do., 7 

(17) Do., 3 
(13) PaigaoD. 









H 




pargana balongod 
entirely to resident 
Jat commanities, 
whilst in sixf 
others J&ts possess- 
ed larger or smaller 
shares. Amongst 
the villages held 
by them were some 
of the very largest, 
such as Phalen, 

(34) Pbakn i ^^^ Srf?!r'"TjT "*^ ^^^'^^'^ ^^^""y ^^^ 



(19) Batben kalan. 
(90) Qonhtri. 
(21) Jar. 
(«i) Sarwari. 
(13) Tanaara. 
(94) Obandaori. 

(96) Azispur. 

(26) Dabf^aoo. 

(97) AniraU. 
(28) Kotban. 
(99) Nabipur. 

(30) Hasanpur Nagla. 

(31) Giodoe—Lokaoa Jits. 
(»9) Batana— Sorot ^ 
(S3) barbana — Tamar „ 




X 



t 1. Eoti 

9. SaDcbaiili« 

8» Bisbvab«ja« 

4. Aincb. 

6, Barba. 

6. KbaraiH 



Paigaon, so that 
in reality this easie 
or tribe owned 
ajboat three^ibortbs 
of the pargaoijk 



towards the commencement of the present century. 

Since then they have lost only four entise villages. Of these eacy Jav^ waa pui^ 
chased by the Lala Babu early in the century ; two, Pakharpur and Euthri, by Khu- 
shali Bam and others, Marwaris of Eosi, some 32 years ago ; and the fourth, Garhi 
Barwari, passed for good into the hands of the Lucknow Seths (Phundan Lai and 
Eundan Lai) after revision. In most of the Jii Tillages Brahmans have from time 
immemorial been proprietors of small portions ranging from one-tenth downwards. 
These Brahmans are invariably the descendants of the original family priests of the 
brotherhood who accompanied the Jat immigrants in their first occupation of the 
country, and to whom were allotted certain portions of the newly acquired land for 
their support and in lieu of their spiritual services. It will be observed that the Jit 
colonization is almost altogether confined to the western and central portion of the 
pargana. In only three villages on the east, and in them bat partially, do members 
of thia caste own land. In the J4t villages the tenure is almost ezdusivedy pure 
bhaiachara. 

Next to the Jfits in importance come the Jidons. They are hereditary zamindars 
of the seven entire villages of Shernagar, Rupnagar, Khairal 7 J biswas, Khairal 3f 
biswas, Barka, Bhukrari and Sujauli ; they own half of Dhanauta and Shahzadpur 
and one-fourth of Bishambara. These villages form a compact duster in the eastern 
portion of the pargana, and six of them border on the river Jumna. The J&dons have 
held their own better here than in other parganaa of the district, and although not 
80 tenacious as the J4t9, are still in possession of tlie greater part of their ancestral pro- 
perty. In the remaining village, Shahzadpur, owned by Jddons and Brahmans the 
constitution is so peculiar and abnormal that 1 do not think it out of place to quote 
from my notes on the administration clauses of the wajib-ul-arz to illustrate it : 

« This village belongs to Jidon Thdkurs and Brahmans. The tenure is a most 
exceptional one. Ancestral shares have never been recorded, nor is it known how 
much belongs to the Jidons and how much to the Brahmans. In the khewat names 
alone are entered. Separate possession is not recognised, nor do the sharers even 
hold the same area of khudk^sht or sfr from year to year. Their cultivation is always 
changing. The Government jama, local cesses, and village expenses are paid by a 
bachh on the land cultivated during the year ; and tenants also pay the bachh. The 
zamindars themselves cannot tell their shares, nor do they wish any enquiry to be 
made on the subject. At the revision their wish was respected, and the khewat was 
then a mere record of names. On the decease of a sharer his heira' names have been 
entered, nothing more. All disputes are settled by the proprietary community in 
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open conncil. There are foar lanibardars, three J&dons and one BrahraaTi. The total 
area is 1,880 bighas, 4 biswas^ and the Government jama was Rs. 1,407^ Ihe village 
ts partly fcingar and partly kh&lnr. The lambardars receive no allowance, and the 
bachh is made in open coancil, which is attended by all the sharers. The lambardars 
eannot even pass any village expenaes withoat the consent of all. All fines on the 
^neral body are paid by a special bachh on caltivation. The bulk of the area is 
oukivated by the proprietary body. Whoever plants a b^gh is ifcs owner, bat he must 
pay dhar-baebh on the area. Trees planted by a sharer belong to him, although his 
tsiltiratioifc may change. Trees in the waste belong to all. A sharer cannot sell or 
mortgage any specified share in biswas or biswansis, nor can he alienate any given 
area. He can only alienaito hie rights and interer^ts, an4 any or all his co-sharers can 
«laiiB pr»-emption. When a lambardar dies, he is soeceeded by his son, if fit. Other- 
iviise the members of the ^^ kanba^' elect a soooesser. Partition is not to be allowed. 
Fartition was never made, and the immeraorial custom on this point is to remain 
unaltered.^' 

Birahmans, as amongst the Jats, hold small hereditary shares in most of ihe Jddon 
villages. Giijars formerly owned Majhoi, Bampur^and one-half of Dhanauta. In 
Majhoi and R&mpur their zamindari rights were confiscated for rebellion in 1857-58 
and conferred on RAja Govind Singh of Hatbras, whose widow, the RAni Sahib Kunwar, 
is now in possession. In Dhanauta they have also sold their shares to thaubes from 
Muttra and Afliwarlyas of the village. 

Gorwa ThAkurs. were the origioal proprietors of Chauki and three^fonrths of 
Ainch, but they fell into airreara o6 revenue and were sold up. Government became 
the purchaser, and snbseqnently farmed the villages to Hidayat Ali Ehan^ who in the' 
Dintiny too]}: part with ihe rebels and was dispossessed. In 186 1 the property was 
granted in full zamindari to Jairam £)&s for good services rendered by him in 1857-58 
at Agra, He was Lala Joti Parshad's gmnashta, and helped mnoh in conveying sup- 
plies into the fort whilst the European residents of Agra and the neighbouring districts 
were shut up there. Bis sqns, Sheo Sahai Mai and Bam Sahai Mai, Khatris of Dehli, 
are now io possession. 

To Brahraans, in addition to the endowment originally granted to them by the 
Jats and J&dons, belonged the villages of Dhamainghn, Barchauli, and Chaundras. They 
have sold 6| biswas of Chaundras to Shaikhs of Hasanpur, pargana Palwal, who have 
lately formed their purchase into a separate estate with distinct boundaries under the 
same of Shal^urganj. In Dhamsingha and Barchauli Brahmans are still in posses- 
eion although about one-eighth of the former and two-sevenths of the latter have been 
alienated to strangers. The tenure of these two villages is bhaiAchira. Ahiwasis 
hold the small village of Nagariya, which tradition says was formed out of 2 biswas 
from Khaira and 2^ biswas from Dhamsingha by ThAkur Badan Singh, father of 
Stiraj Mai, the first Raja of Bhartpur. 

Muhammadans owned originally five* entire villages and parts of fivef others. 
. ^ ^ These villaores are scattered over the pargana and have no 

f Barbfi. " . . 

Bishambars. Qounection with each other. The most important is Shahpur, 
Khairant dituated ou the banks of the Jumna. It contains a large 

Sanchanii JJIuhammadan population and was founded towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century by an officer of Sher Shah's Court called Mir Ji of Biluch ex- 
traction, whose descendants are still in possession. There are now fire separate mahWr, 
in two of which, mahAls Ala Din Khan and Indarwala, outsiders have acquired a very 
strong footing : seven-eighths of Barha, on the Jumna also, was owned originally 
by Biluchis, most probably connected with those of Shahpur ; but they have given way 
for the most part to Dhusars, Baniyas, and Jats. Dot&na is a large village on the Dehli 
road, half way between Kosi and ChhAta. It is a place of great antiquity, and must have 
been at one time a town of considerable importance. According to Mr. Growse, 
" there are seven large tombs dating from, the time of Bhihjahin and Aurangzeb, if 



• Shahpur. 

Dotana. 

MahraolL 

JalalpuF. 

Filauli. 
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not rarKer (there art no iirsci iption^^ and three mosqnes of (be same period^ erected 
respectively bj Inayat UHa Khan, Kazi Haidar Khan, and Rah Ulla Kban. There 
18 also a large masonry tank constructed by Shaikhs Hadban and Jaman, a modern 
Tno8que founded by Abdul Barkat, and four small ^rdens. Many of the large brick 
houses in the village are in a most ruinous condition, and the zamindars are now in 
poor circumstances." The hereditary zamindars are Shaikhs and claim descent from 
Kabir-ud-din, a Sliaikh Tirmiz who accompanied Timur Shah to Hindustan. They 
cay that Nawab SaduUah Khan, Vazir of Sh&hji\h&n, was a resident of this village. 
In the mutiny these Shaikhs joined the rebels in plundering the Kosi tahsil, and a 
])ortion of the estate called Tafrik Sad-ud-din was confiscated and bestowed on Dnrga 
Parshad, Deputy Collector, a Kashmiri Pandit, whose daughter, Musammat Maharani,. 
is at present in possession. The small villages of JaUlpur and Pilauli belonged origin-^ 
ally to the Shaikhs of Jaldlpur, but they have alienated half their property. Similarly 
iQ Mabrauli the Path&n zamfndars, a poor and turbulent set, have soki or mortgaged 
the larger portion of their village. Mewatis have all along owned half of Bishambara 
and part of Sanchauli ; whilst Shaikhs are the hereditary zanrindarsof one of the three 
thoks iu Kosi itself. The only other village in which jMuhammadans originally held 
property is Kharaut, of which a four-biswa share belonged to them : one-fourth of 
this, or one biswff, has been wrested from them by Jits. 

Proprietary stat'stics by caste. 
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1.080 

6,*'66 

248 

614 

5 

407 

10,002 


18,260 
10,186 
61,451 
3.637 
8 792 
2,380 
8,921 

97,497 


6*8 

98 

94 

14*8 

17-f 

466-8 

9*6 


Total 


7,729 


77,650 


2,273 


9-T 



A r« a owned by proprietors 



.«• 



••• 



Land appropriated by Gorernmenl 



Acres. 
... 97,497 
^ 86 

97,6»3 
Sit 

97,946 



The following statement gives the area transferred to strangers since we con- 
quered the country, arranged under the head of the transfer to 
which it was last subject. 



Transfers. 





Tranrferred to strangers. 


Transferred amongst the sharers 
themseires. 


J, ®-i 


Total area. 


Private 
sale. 


A action 

Id ere- 

cntlon of 

decree. 


Confis- 
cation. 


Mort- 
gage. 


Gift. 


Private 
sale. 


Auction 
in exe- 
cution cif 
decree. 


Mort- 
gACe. 


Gift. 


Area remain 
touched i 
hands of t 
ginsl proprJ 


Acres. 
98,572 


5,728 


2,759 


6.467 


6,189 


220 


1,699 


686 


18,452 


23 


60,914 



Of this area there have been transferred to strano;ers from the hands of the per- 
sons with \^hom the last settlement was made the following areas : — 



Private sale. 


Civil court sale. 


Confiscation. 


Acres. 
8,171 


Acres. 
1.688 


Acres. 
6,445 



Mortgage. 



Acres. 
7,372 



Gift 



Acres. 
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Putting aside the 5,457 acres confiscated for rebellion in the mutiny, I find that somewhat 
less than one-eleventh of the total area has been transferred permanently to outsiders 
by sale, and only an equal proportion temporarily alienated to strangers by mortgage. 
These figures embrace all transactions not annulled which have taken place since the 
commencement of our rule. Compared with similar statistics for the Duub pargauas, 
where nearly the whole area has changed hands often over and over again, the paucity 
of alienations here becomes even more striking. Light assessments and a generous 
administration, combined with the conservative character of the village communities, 
arethe principal causes. 

Of the 62 villages constituting the pargana, 56 are inhabited, and six — Ledri, 

Mahanki, Mandaura, Pilauli, Ruthri, and Khairal, 3} bis was — 
uninhabited. In only eight is there more than one inhabited 



Population statistics, 
site : — 



Hatana 
Rapiiagar 
Dahgaon 
Dot&na 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••■ 



3 
2 

a 

2 



Fhalen ••• 

Batfaen kslan 
Barhana ... 
Goheta, 9 biswas 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••« 



6 
2 

2 

9 



There are thus 68 inhabited sites in all, with an average population per site of 
1,1489 ^^^ ^^ average area attached of 1,440 acres. These averages are exceptionally 
high. 

The following villages have populations of over 2,000 souls : — 



#•• 



••fl 



Eos! 

Ktnxnar ••• ••. ••• 

Phalen (incladiog its four naglas) ..« 

Bathen kalan (including its nagla) ... 

Dahgaon (including its nagla) 

Shabpur 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•t. 



19,863 


Paigaon ••• #•• ••• 


2,687 


4,sca 


Gindo ••• ••• ••• 


9,648 


4,212 


Hatina (including its two naglas) .•• 


9,510 


9,06i 


tlay •»• ••• ••• 


2,067 


8.883 


Kutban ••• •»• ••« 


2,018 


2,820 


■ 





The returns at the various enumerations of the people have been — 

Total Per square 

population. mile. 



1848 census 


• •• 


1868 


» 


••• 


1866 


n 


•ft 


1879 


if 


••• 


1876 


19 


•tf 



•M 



!•• 



••• 



■ •• 



••• 



• •• 



••t 
M* 

.»• 

• •• 

• •• 



• •• 



56,999 


868 


68,467 


450 


68,856 


448 


73,8^8 


488 


78,078 


610 



The population has therefore increased by 14 per cent, since 1853^ when the first, 
trustworthy census was taken. 

The caste details according to the last census are as follows :— 















Agricul- 


Non-agri* 


Total. 




••• 


.n 


•«• 


.«• 


..« 


turists. 


cuUurists. 


Jit ... 


20,491 


746 


21.237 


Chamir 


•«• 


.•• 


... 


•*• 


• •1 


14,043 


6.531 


10,674 


Brahman 


*•• 


• •• 


• *. 


.•• 


• «• 


7,987 


1,790 


9,777 


Banijn 


..« 


• •• 


... 


••• 


... 


426 


4,642 


4,963 


Thakur 


... 


... 


t«t 


••• 


• •• 


3,699 


217 


8,916 


Koli ... 


••• 


... 


• •• 


... 


• •• 


13 


8,086 


3,099 


Bhangi 


••• 


• • * 


..• 


... 


•M 


.«• 


1,286 


1,286 


Kumhar 


M* 


... 


*•. 


••* 


... 


181 


1,098 


1,229 


Mai 


.*• 


. 1. 


• •» 


••• 


a*. 


166 


1,063 


1,228 


Gararija 


tt. 


t.t 


**• 


N* 


... 


460 


637 


1,097 


Barhai 


... 


•♦• 


... 


• ft 


... 


854 


739 


1,086 


Bairigi 


• •• 


• •* 


..• 


• •. 


• «• 


450 


489 


039 


AAfiU ... 


• •■ 


«•• 


••. 


... 


*•• 


716 


301 


916 


Oujar ••• 


• «• 


••• 


• «• 


• «• 


... 


831 


49 


880 


Jogi ... 


• •• 


... 


••• 


••• 


• 1 • 


818 


841 


669 


Lobar ... 


».. 


.•• 


... 


... 


..• 


210 


.'169 


579 


Mallah.^. 


••• 


• I. 


••t 


... 


... 


312 


242 


664 


Other castes 


■ M 


... 


••• 


• «• 


• t* 


1,140 


4,007 


6,147 


Mnhammadan 


... 


• •• 


.M 

Total 


■ *• 


••• 
*•• 


8,189 


6,713 


8,909 




44,934 


38,139 


78,073 , 



The total number of ploughs is 4,945, and of plough cattle 11,547 ; the average 

area cultivated per plough being 17 acres. The returns 
give 6,726 sheep and goats, 938 horses and ponies, and 

59 



Plough and cattle itatistlcs. 



1 
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SS,181 head of other cattle, excluding those nsed for cultivation. This pargana is 
jnstl J oelebrated for its fine breed of cattle, and Kosi cows are much sought afler all 
oyer the North-Western Provinces. 

During the first thre« seilleiDentB the revenue was collected nith ease and 

punctualitj) and no balances were allowed to acerue. The 
^ ^' settlement under Regulation YII. of 1822 was undertake 

by Mr. Boddam, who was Oollector in 1236 tasli. He completed the assessment of 28 
villages, of which he raised the Government demand from Bs. 88,096 to Rs. 97,071, 
an increase of Bs. 8,975. His settlement turned out to be a failure, and in 1240 fasli 
the high jamas imposed bj him begnn to be felt. This led to a balance of Bs. 7,869 
during the years 1240 and 1241 fasli, in consequence of which a reduetion of R& 1,730 
was granted by Government in the jamas of five villnges which had suffered most 
This relief enabled the zamlndars to pay up in fall the revenue for 1242 and 1243 
fasli. In 1244 fasli (1835-36 A.D.) a general revision under Regulation IX, of 1883 
was conducted by his successor, Mr. Tyler, who found the pargana (as now constituted) 
paying a demand of Rs. 1,56,007, or Rs. 2 on each acre of cultivation. The villages 
were then very unevenly assessed; those settled by Mr. Boddam laboured under high 
jamas, whilst those which had not been touched since 1223 fasli were, on the other 
hand, equally under-assessed. 

The net result of Mr. Tyler's revision was a revenue of Rs. 1,63,303, an increase 
of Ks. 7,296 on the jama of 1243 fasli. Of this increase he attributes Ra. 6,M0 to 
the resumption and assessment of mu4fi grants, including the rilkge of Fikoli, which 
was then for the first time brought on the revanue-roU of the pargana and asseseed to 
a jama of Rs. 300. On the 28 villages settled by Mr. Boddam, be granted a 
pecrease of Rs. 4,395 ; and allowing for the sum of Rs. 6,350 assessed on land which 
had hitherto been exempted from the payment of revenue, he must have raised the 
demand on the remaining 32 villages by Rs. 5,34] . The (subsequent history of this 
pargana has already been traced in the general report. 

It seems inconsistent that villages such as Gindo, Kadona, and Snjauli should 
be amongst those that collapsed most signally after the settlement. Their soil consists 
of one sheet of splendid loam, producing in good seasons the most luxuriant crops ; in 
fact, judging from their appearance at inspection, one might say that they were almost 
unequalled in the district for prodnctiveneas. But they are cursed with strongly 
brackish well water, mixed with reh. This water is perfectly useless for '^ pareh," and 
the seed will not germinate under its application ; hence these villages in a year of 
drought become hard and arid plains without a blade of vegetation. The introdnctioo 
of the canal is a matter therefore of great moment to this pargana. 

The expiring demand is Rs. 1,51,181 ; the changes since settlement in 1850 
are : — 

Bt. 

/fierta<e->-(a) IPor allovioQ ... ••• ••• ••• ••• l|081 

(6) For resuoiption of muifi plots ... ... ..« ... 80 



Total ... I,l«l 



D€er€Qt%*^{m^ For diluvioii ..• ... ^ •«• ... 411 

(6) Redaction granted for food seryloea rendered during tha mutiny ...• 4M 
fe) For land talEen np for pabllc purposee ... ... ... 1,166 



Total .^ 2,004 



9ftl daoreaae ••• 948 



J 
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Compurifon of «reM. 









KOT iSSIS 










5> 


Period. 


• 






.a 






s 




npied 
ater 




4a 
O 





i 


8^ 




Acres. 


^ 


m 


o 




Last settlement, 


96,776 


71S 


Kotascer- 
tainable. 


Present 


97,946 


96 


785 


1»666 



g 



•a 



II.OSS 



S,MS 



3 



o 



ASSBSSABLB. 



o 

o 



11,737 Notas- 
eertain- 
able. 
815 



6,069 



Out of euUi- 
vaiion. 






4,894 



8,656 



i 



1,868 



868 



Cultivated, 



« 

•c 



a 



13,988 



21,47 J 






^•5 



1 

8 



o 



68.299 77,282 



61,646 



88,117 



84,039 



92,866 



SoUs. 



The increase in cultivation has been 5,835 acres, or 755 per cent., and in irriga- 
tion 7,488 acFQ^f or 53 55 per cent. Irrigation relative to oultivation has likawiae 
risen from 18 to 26 per cent. The great increase shown under " cnlturable waste" is 
due to the rakkhiyas or preserved woodlands, so common n this pargana, being 
returned under this head. These rakkhijas, although generally of the best soil and 
close to the village sites, will never be encroached on as long as Hindfis remain 
superstitious: nor is it at all advisable that thej should be encroached on, as thev 
afford grazing ground for the village cattle, and an outlet for the inhabitants, so much 
to be desired. Some of these rakkhijas are of great extent, that of Kaumar for 
instanoe, covering 513 acres. 

From the description of the physical features of the pargana given at the com- 
mencement of this report, the poil classes, for assessment pur- 
poses, can be easily elicited. In the level plains of the b&ngar 
portion tiie prevailing natural soil is a g6od loam, varying from firm diimat locally 
known as *^ k&ri," to a lightish but still oonsistent piltya called by the people ^^ masita." 
Beal kari soil can be at once distinguished from real masita, but it is their various 
modifoations which are so perplexingi and whioh render a hard-and-fast demarcation 
in most instances impossible. Besides, practically they are so indentical in value that 
it would only lead to useless complications to distinguish between them in an assess- 
ment point of view. The soil of the plains I have therefore treated as loam, whether 
it be k4ri or masita, or an admixture of both, as long as it is otherwise good and pro- 
ductive. In the sand ranges and their slopes the loam qf the plains gives way to 
bhur or sandy soil ; whilst in the depressions or hollows it is on the other hand replaced 
by ohiknot or kalar. Chiknot is a plastic soil with a larger percentage of alumina 
than either dumat or piliya ; whilst kalar is hard and unproductive, and contains a 
considerable admixture of usar and reh. The natural soils are therefore : — 

(I). Loam. 

(2). Bh(irorMiid. 

(3). Chiknot or tarii. 

(4). EaUr. 

Only two cardinal artificial groups, b&ra or home lands, and barha or outlaying 
lands, have been recognized. Of the home lands, irrespective of purely natural soil 
distinctions, which owing to manure and high cultivation, have there less effect, four 
classes or subdivisions, three of which are irrigated and one unirrigated, have been 
retained. They are— 

Irrigated home lands, superior ••• 

Ditto ditto ordinary good 

Ditto ditto ordinary fair 
Unirrigated home lands ... ••• 

The barha or outlying lands, according to their natunal soils, their productiveness 
or uapit>ductiveness, and their capabilities or g^AQrC^p^biliiiAS for irrigation, I 
^subdivided as follows:— 

^„., .„„,^.„ I Irrigated ^ ... „, (5) 

Omljing loam ... .-. J Uok*i«ated ... ^ ... (s) 



••• 



(I) 



1 
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(irrigated { 21^1^ 'l' 
Oatljing bhur, including bad ) ^ I Below are rage 

loam and rayiny soil ... \ Unirrigated 1 ndiflerent 

I (Bad 

C Irrigated ••• 

X Unirri gated 

( Irrigated 
( Unirrigated 



••• 



Outlying cbiknot or tar&i 
Ontlying kalar 



»•• 



*•% 



... 
••• 

••• 



»•• 



... 



••• 



(7) 

(•) 

(») 

(10) 

(11) 

(l«) 
CI3) 

(«4) 
(16) 



For the kh&dar the Ghh^ta classification has in its entirely been adhered to. The 
soils therefore are — 



Biri or home lands 



Barha or ontlylng landi 



••• 



..• 



I Best 
( Ordinary 

SBeat 
Ordinary 
Jumna sand 
Bhur 



••« 

••• 
• •• 



.«. 

• •• 
... 

• •• 
Mf 



••• 

••• 
*•• 

• •a 

• •• 



(») 

w 

(4) 

(5) 

(•) 



Rat-es. 



In the Chh&ta report has been explained at considerable length the great difficul- 
ties encountered in ascertaining suitable soil rates, as well as 
the means employed to overcome those difficulties. Here, 
owing to the greater prevalence of bhaiaehftra tenure, revenue-rates as opposed to rent 
rates, are even more common ; nevertheless, bj studying carefully the comparatively 
few instances where real rent-rates are actually paid, and by making use of the expe- 
rience previously gained in Chh&ta and Muttra, the following were fixed on : — 



B&ra or home Lands 



•%• 



( Irrigated superior 
\ Ditto ordinary good 
1 Ditto ditto fair 
C Unirrigated 

( Irrigated 
( Unirrigated 



••• 



• •a 



Bhfi 
bad 
Barha or ontlying lands ... { laviny 



Loam 

Irrigated 

Unirrigated 

Chlknot or torii. I ^Ji*. 
Kalar 



.*• 



•t« 



•M 



••• 



••• 



••a 



r, including \ ^^^^ 
id loam and< 
Dtviny soil «•. 1 Unii 



••• 



(Ordinary 
Below aTerage 
/ Fair ... 
{ Indiifereot 
(Bad ... 



(. Unbrigated 
C Irrigated 
\ Unirrigated 



•#• 



Bira or home lands 



«•« 



••« 



••• 



••« 



• a* 



••a 



L 

CBest 
••• i Ordinary 

{Best 
Jnmna^d 
Bhfir 

of soil rates Appljring these rates to the soil areas we have the fol- 

u> soil areas. lowing results : — 

BXhoas. 



•a* 

taa 

■ M 
••• 

••• 
•M 

a*» 



Ma 



••• 



••• 



§•• 



aaa 



.•• 



Bs. 

9 
7 

6 
5 

6 

4 
4 
3 
S 
S 
1 
6 
8 
3 
2 

9 
6 

6 

4 
S 

2 



O 







8 
8 
4 
8 
4 

12 
8 








8 




p- 












u 
o 





u 













• •a 



\ Irrigated 

CDry ... 

C Irrigated 
(.Dry ... 

Outlying bhfir, including j ^^^^ 
light pilly»i *nd rariny < 
sdil - lD'7 



Homelands 



Ontlying loam 



^ Superior 
... < Ordinary good 
(.Ordinary fair 



Ontlying tar&i 
Kalar 



••« 



••« 



{Irrigated 
Dry 



••• 



... 

••a 

... 

•ta 
t»» 

••a 

a*. 



... 
••• 



(Ordinary 
Below average 
r Fair ••• 
< Indifferent 
(Bad 



( Irrigated 
iDry 



••• 



••• 



••• 

aaa 

••« 

a.a 



Total 



Kh^dab. 



•aa 
•M 

••• 
•aa 

••« 
••• 

••• 

•a a 
aaa 
•aa 
•«• 

... 

••• 

•M 

• •« 



Acres, Bs. 

436 X 9 

2,216 X 7 

1,269 X 6 

259 X 5 

12,871 X 6 
42,099 X 4 



9,282 
646 
8.991 
3.032 
2,065 

1,906 
2,173 

41 
418 

79,702 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 



4*' 

34. 
Si. 

n 
u 

6 I 

3i= 
2 « 



Bs. 

> 3,915 
r 16 605 
• 7,614 

1,295 

I 64,36?S 
1,66,896 

' 10,269 

I 1,911 

I 29,220 

I 7,680 

> 2,681 

> 6,030 

> 8,148 

148 
836 


















12 



4 



12 

8 


























3,26,800 4 



Home lands 
Outlying lands 
H&r 



••• 



••• 
••• 

... 



(Best 
••• I Ordinary 

r Best ••• 

J Ordinary 
'** 1 Jumua sand 

VBhur ... 

C Irrigated bhfiri below arerage 

\ Dry bhfir, indiflereut 



••• 



..a 



««« 



••• 



•a« 



•M 



•t« 



Total 

GaAKD TOTAI. 



••« 



a.. 



#•• 



•«• 



•a« 



*•• 



83 X 9 B 


747 








81 X 6 a 


486 








2,0<9 X 5 e 


10,245 








764 X 4 8 


3,056 






23 X H^ 


57 


8 





371 X 2 « 


749 








26 X 34 = 


87 


8 





19 X U= 


23 


12 






8,415 
83,117 



15,444 12 
3,42,245 



Financial reaalta. 
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An aaseBsment rigorously made at half assets would therefore give a reyenne of 

close on Bs; 1,71^000, an increase of between Rs. 19,000 and 
20,003 on the current demand. The individnal revenues 
assessed on each estate, with reference to its individual capabilities and past history, 
amount in all to Rs. 1,67,040. I might without much hardship have raised the 
demand to Rs. 1,70,000, or even Rs. 1,71,000, by adhering more rigidly to the rule 
of half assets; but in apargana like the present one, owned almost exclusively by large 
bhai&chara communities, it is in my opinion always the best policy to err on the side 
of leniency if there is a reasonable doubt. The increase is thus Rs. 15,859, or 10*5 

per cent, on the expiring revenue, Rs. 1,51,18U 

* 

Owing to the great prevalence of dhar-bachh, or revenue-rates, throughout the par- 
Bentalfl after enhance- g^^^y ^^^ recorded rentals are no measure whatsoever of the real 
°^^^^' value of estates in which such customs exist* The jamabandi 

simply becomes a detailed record of liabilities to the common fund, and ceases entirely to 
deal with rents ; in fact, in many of the purest bhaiach&ra villages rents are absolutely 
unknown. It therefore serves no useful purpose to give a statement of past recorded 
rentals ; I however add the details, showing the rentals after the completion of the 
enhancements :— 



Description. 


Area. 


Bent. 


Bate. 


B^r ... ,«, ,,^ 9^ ,,, ,,« 

Ez-proprietary tenants ... ^ ••• 
Besident tenants with occupancy rights ••• ... 
Kon-resident tenants with occapancy rights ••• ».« ••• 
Besident tenants-at-will „• .•• ••« »•« 

Hon-resident tenants-at-wiU ••• ••• ••• 

Bent-free land granted by aamindars ••• ••• ••# 

CnltiYated gardens, &c. ••• ... ••» 


Acres, 

49,295 

448 

9,781 

1,851 

12,957 
8,417 
1,218 
1,700 


Bs. 

1,17,875 

1,407 

81,240 

7,004 

41,419 

11,480 

68 

11 


Bi. a« p. 

16 8 

3 18 
8 8 1 
8 7 8 
8 8 1 
8 6 9 

••« 

••« 


Total 


81,668 


2,10,496 


••« 



The decrease in the cultivated area since the preparation of the rough records is 
due to the scarcity of 1877-7 8^ to which year these figures refer, and during whioh 
several tenants emigrated. 

M. A, MoOONAGEEYe 
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General description. 



TiLB^tL MAT-NoHjnfL consists of the old tahsd of Noh Jhil together with part of 

the villages originally forming tahsil Mat. Pargana M&t is a 
long narrow strip ranning along the left bank of the Jumna, 
while pargaaa Noh Jhil is^ speaking roughly, a semi-circle curving round the bend of 
the river, and the depression from whish the tract is named. The shape of the tahsil 
may therefore be oompareil to a Polynesian battle-axe. Its extreme length from 
PiprauU on the south to Ghaukra on the north is 28 miles ; in pargana Mat the 
average breadth is between six and seven miles, while taking Noh in the centre, the 
semi-circular sweep of a radius of about eight miles would include nearly all the Noh 
Jhil villages, except those lying in the triangular tract south of a line drawn from 
Musmina and prolonged through the centre. The total area is about 222 square 
miles, of which 178 square miles are actually cultivated and 29 square miles are 
cttlturable. The details of the area are : — 
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Revision,* 
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Thus in Mat the area is now returned as over four per cent.^ and in Noh Jhil 
as nearly five per cent, more than it wa» at the last settlement. To some extent this 
change is due to the action of the river, but not entirely ; for in his Noh Jhil report 
Mr. Tyler speaks of having found that the jaribs, with which some of the measure- 
ments were made, were several inches too long. 

At the time of the compilation of the Ain-i-Akbari Noh was a separate pargana and 

included in the Koil Sirkar of the Agra Suba, while M&t was then 
part of Mahiban, which belonged to the Agra Sirkar of the 



History. 



♦ In this statement the statistics of the revision of records hare been giren, but I have not been 
elsewhere able to utilize them for comparison, as in Noh Jhf 1 almost all the papers were destroyed in the 
mutiny, and the existing records vere prepared subsequently at various times* 
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sajQQye Bobf^ Before ib» pouqiiest Noh Jhii was iooladed in General Perron's jfijgir, and 
MAb in jGfeoeral DeBoigne's. TV hen taken from Soindhla in i 803, they were ae a tern* 
porarj weasur^ attaohed, J^oh to the Fatehgarh, and M&t to the Et&wali division ; bnt 
on the oonstitntion of the Aligarh district in the following year they were incorporated 
in it. For some little time the English supremacy was merely nominal, for it was not 
nntf 1 January Ist, 1 805, that Mr. Bussell, the CuUeotor, could report that he had 
cleared Noh from ml inoarsioti of Hahrattas, and, with the asaistaaee of Th6k«r Elar* 
kisfan Singh of Beswan, established his thinas. On the sobnassion of Dundi Khan of 
Kftttiona, who had joined ttie Mahrattas i« their raid, Noh was farmed to his #on 
Banmast Khan. By October, 1807, however, Banmast Kbaa had givea fnrtfaer proofs 
of jbis diaafieotion, among others, by his attack on the irillage of Ma^mina, and he was 
consequently outlawed and expelled by the troops ^nder General Dickens. On this a 
zamindari settlement was concluded. Fargana Mat, with the exception of the Pnnetiya 
talnka, of which Bhagwant Singh of Mursan was the overproprietor, was farmed to 
Th&kur Daya Ram of H&thras until 1808 ; when his accounts Were in confusion, the 
pargana was taken from him and a zamindari settlement was made. In 1824 both the 
parganas were transferred to the Sidabad (now Muttra) district. In 1861 they were 
aatalgamated into one tidisil. Though Joined together for administrative purposes, 
these two parganasare contrasts in many ways. I have therefore kept thclir statistics 
apart. 

When pe|K)r4fad pn by Mr. Tyler, JSoh Jhil coiasisted of 95 kbaiaa villages, and 

MAi «r 44 kftmlsa and 3 moifi villages. In 1840 Bhadanwara 
^Mtitutipn of the par- ^^ tranrfeiTed fcoln Kob Jhil to M&t, and abo«t the same time 

Jmlak @ftwa4 Eaib^ was i^eised to a l«f>ftrate Tillage ; while at 
the present settlement Bhagat Bukrelia of Musmina and Saidgarhi of Barauth have 
been separated att from their parent estates, Husanpur split up into its tiiree separate 
estates of Mukrandgarhi, Jardia, and fiusunpur, and the twO Lanas, £atifana and 
Musmina, whidh, though distinct, tvere before settled togetfher, se^arftted. Noh tfhll 
therefore now consists of lOO khalsa viHages. Besides BhadanWarIk received b}*' Mit 

from SToh Jhfl, 11 ttHages of ialtlka Diinetiya were transferred 

• IdhWii. to it from RAya in 1861, and at the same time 9* villages wer* 

SliabpurGhaiiina. transferred to MahVban. During flie settlement Nagla Bir* 

IbI^. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ separated ttom Harnatfl^ aiid of Ibe nrafifi estates 

Tayabpnr. n^^n Quiar was fesuftied in 1851 and Jarara in I85«, on the 

Bupar Mai. ' 

EioanO. deaths pf HkW respective life grantees- 9rab^.^irpiir is the 

^^ only existing i>evenue-fvee eatate. Hit i^t ^presejit iheref(Krt 

omtaioi 5.6 khalsa avA 1 .no&fi village. 

' M&t-Nob JhH is bounded on the north and east by zila Aligach, on the soutb by 

pargana Mah&ban, and on the west by the river Jumna. At 

BounOftries and physical ^^ viUaore of Jah&ncirpur, however, the river is not the boun- 

dary, as when by a sudden change of the stream some years 
since the khddar of that village was cut in half, it was awarded the portion that had 
gMie over to the Muttra aide. Except from Bbadora southwards, the Jumna rwvines 
are nowhere deep or rugged along the present bank of the river, and the soft yielding 
soil presents but little impediment io the force of the sireaoi. It is not therefore sur- 
priMng that there are three depressions in the anrfaee whioh must, judging both froQ» 
the. character of the soil and the presence of raviaes, had been at one time beds of the . 
Bver. These depressions have been already described. The only stream in the t^hsil 
besides the Jumna is a tiny rivulet known as the Patwaha, which takes its rise in 
the Dhaiikuar jhll of Buhmdshahr, md whioh flows for a short time in the rainy season, 
fiven before it joins the old bed orf the Jumna in Barauth, it runs through a considera- 
Ue vafley with each aide marked by its system of raviny Jand ; and as it seems iocon- 
•eiwahie &at so tiny a brook that flows for so short a time every year can have 
■yr^ghf. Mieh a dfauige in the &oe of the oountry, I shodd suppose that either 
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originally the stream was a more important one that it is now, or else that a considera- 
able backwater from the Jumna nsed to run up it In its tar&i kharif crops can be 
sown here and there with bat little fear of injury, whilst in most places the actaal bed 
is sown to rabi. 

These depressions, with their lines of ravines stretching back into the heart of tba 
tahsil, cause necessarily a prevalence of sandbanks and of lighter soil. In the Noh 
Jhil pargana, specially west of the Patwaba, the lines of sand rise 20 or 30 feet above 
the general level, and form one of the chief features of the country. Omitting smaller 
patches, there are the following important systems of sandhills: — 

1. The hill starting from the edge of the Noh Jhil depression near Manigarhi 

and passing into the Aligarh district. 

2. The hill leaving the same depression near Nurpur, running north to Awa 

Khera, and thence north-east to Mithauli. 

3. The network in the re-entering curve of the depression already mentioned. 

4. The line on the south of the Koh Jhil depression from Noh to Firozpur. 

ff. The line running up the right bank of the Patwaha and combined with the 
ravines. 

6. The line marking the edge of the present kh&dar cliff in Bagharaand Barauth, 

and in places down the whole length of the tahsil. 

7. The system commencing in Nasithi on the south, and running thence north to 

Khyanmal, and connected with the third of the old river beds noted above, 

8. The sandhills of Hasanpur and Naoli, which, as far as I can trace, are 

unconnected with either the present or former beds of the river. 

The prevailing soil all over is a light sandy loam, in the oomposition of which sand 
rather predominate? over the clay ; bqt in almost all the villages there are larger or 
smaller veins of a richer, firmer soil, which equals dilimat in its productiveness, 
Jb some villages of Mat this richer soil is nearly as frequently found as the poorer ; but 
in Noh Jhil this is rarely the case, and the firm loam in these villages takes the plaoe of 
tar4i land in the loam villages, except that, from the more perous nature of the soil, the 
surface water drains off easily, and the autumn crops are rarely injur^« This light 
loam has been classed as bhtir, and with it has been included « hard, red, poor loam 
found near ravines, as in Uarhuaka and Bigoni, locally known as pironda. 

As the line dividing the bingar from the kb&dar has been drawn with reference 
to future possible fiuvial action, there has been included in the latter much land that 
is really upland soil, and which has been assessed as such. The kh&dar proper is purely 
alluvial, and varies from a sticky clay to a rich dumat, with hero and there some tracts 
of sand. In this tahsil there are two classes of kh&dar : first, that of the Noh Jhil, and 
secondly, that of the river. In the former the clay soil prevails, in the latter the ddmat, 
the result of the " pahs" already described. In very few places does the river flow 
directly under the upland cliff; the kh&dar is therefore everywhere fairly extensive. 

The tahsil is most inconveniently situated at the extreme south of the jurisdic- 

.... tion in the village of M it. When, in 1861, the two pareanas 

CommuniPtttions, &c. _ .,,,.,, , r © 

were amalgamated, the choice lay helween the two old tahslli 

towns of M&t and Noh, or an entirely new site. Mat was chosen as being the nearest to 

headquarters, though SurSr, which is a place of equal importance with M&t, and which 

was then suggested as an alternative, is the most natural centre. M&t-Noh Jhfl is a 

byway leading nowhere, and there are no metalled roads. An unmetalled road, whioh 

is bridged as far as M&t, runs from the bridge over the Jumna at Brindaban to Noh, 

with a branch from Akbarpur to Khair. There is another unmetalled road from M&t to 

B&ya, and a third from Bajna through Noh tq Bhergarh. With these exceptions the 

roads are mere cart-tracks, on some of which a few rupees are annually spent in 

^repairs. Among the loam villages these village tracks are excellent, but elsewhere on 
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these and even on so-called made roads the depth of sand is a great obstacle to easy 
commnnication. The north of the tahsil has been lately still more isolated by the 
abandoning of the metalled road from Chh&ta to Shergarh. 

Most of the markets for local produce lie outside the tahsil. Cotton goes to Koil 

and H&thras^ and grain to Eosi, Muttra, Brindaban, or Hathras, 
according to the locality. Some of the larger villages have 
pentha or v^eekly fairs, at which the coarser kinds of cloth^ shoes^ and petty wares are 
boaght and sold ; bat the only market of any importance is held in the village of Bajna 
in pargana Noh Jhil. A cattle market is hold every Thursday in Patti Dilu^ at which 
the zamindars collect two annas per animal sold ; but the chief market, and one at which 
villagers for many miles round assemble, is held on Saturday iu Patti Sehu. The zamin* 
dars collect two kinds of dues : Ist^ fees called weighing-fees, collected from purchasers ; 
and 2nd, an octroi on every kind of article brought to the bazar to be sold, payable by 
the sellers. The chief traffic is in grain. The dues in both markets are farmed by 
the zamfndars, and bring them in an income of from Rs. 400 to Bs. 500 yearly. 
There is no manufacture in either pargana beyond some weaving of country cloth in 
some of the larger villages. 

With the exception of the Noh Jhil, the Moti jhil neat Mat, and a few other ponds in 

^he kh&dar, none of which are used to any extent for irrigation, 
^ jhils are unkown, and from the uneven surface the drainage 

is so good that there are comparatively few places where the rain water collects even 
during the monsoon months. Many villages have tanks, but irrigation from them is 
•o rare that in a general review any notice of them may be excluded. In the river 
valley water is in some cases taken from the main river or from the smaller water- 
courses for a few fields lying near them, especially for melons in the hot weather, and 
for Indian-corn should the rains faiU One of the distributaries of the Granges canal has 
a course of about three miles in this pargana, and then comes to an end. It enters the 
pargana at Himdpur, passes through Shankargarhi, and ends in Bajna. From it are 
irrigated a few fields in Himdpur, Garhikaulahar, Shankargarhi, Badauth, and two of 
the Bajna Pattis (Dilu and Sultan). But even close to its course it has not superseded 
kucha wells, which are dug and used as before ; in fact, as it is the mere tail of the dis- 
tributary, the supply of water is intermittent, depending on the quantity withdrawn 
higher up. Bejhar, therefore, which is a crop not requiring much or constant irrigation, 
is chiefly grown under it. Wheat where attempted is not very good, and cane is un- 
known. A careful study of the rates paid showed that in the small area irrigated from 
this bit of the canal they did not differ from those paid for land irrigated from wells ; 
no special notice of it was taken in fixing, rates the area irrigated from it being 
treated with the area irrigated from wells. The Mit branch of the Ganges canal will, 
if coustruotod, pass through several villages of the tahsil down its whole length south 
of the Patwaha ; the only important sources of irrigation are therefore pucka and kucha 
wells. In so uneven a tract of country the depth to the water varies very considerably 
even within the limits of the same estate. In the more level tracts the average depth 
may be taken as about 30 feet, and it is nowhere much greater than this. The worst 
or oily salt water is almost confined to Muinuddinpur and some neighbouring villages. 
The salt water is more distributed ; it is found along the edge of the old ravines, as in 
Marhuaka and Sigoni, and further south in Dandisra and some neighbouring villages, 
as well as in Isolated spots elsewhere. There are 960 masonry wells with 2,113 laos 
in use for irrigation, while of kucha wells there are 4,050 with 4,132 laes. The 
average area commanded by each lao is dose on 9 acres. The well returns for the 
last settlement are not available for comparison by reason of the changes in the 
constitution of the parganas since that date. The kinds of water in the wells are 
returned as follows under five main heads : — 
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Bitter 
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Of ganrttri #Imm are lySSS, of ijluar 2^&59 while tlMre are only IIS nsproteotod' 
wcflk in nee. Simoe Mr. Tjrler reported on the parganae they hare made goeat atiidef 
in the extension of irrigation, hk the last set^ettient tbe irrigated avea waa 50 per 
orat. of the cultivated in M&t, it is ^ow 72 per cent ; in Nob Jhil it was 34 per cent| 
it is now 55 per cent. 



CuUiTsiioii. 



Crop itttistioi* 



The cnltiratton is all ronnd good. Eren hi the yOIagea where the cnltivatora are 

JaiSy (impure) Th&knrB, the tillage is muoh more cloee a&d 
careful than among the Gorwas across the Junma, while Mtteng 
the J&ts, who form ttie majority of the agrioultorists, it is good. Oane is not grown 
except in the kh4dar and in a few Tillages to the sooth of the pargana, «od even in 
them H is grown bat sparelj. Bxcept m the Tillages as Hasanpnr and Karahri, 
where Kachhfs cultivate^ there is nothing at all superior in the home lands, yfAmk 
are wonderfully uniform in quality. Double-eroppFng is the rule, and in the better 
ones tobacco is grown either by itself or as a seoond -erop after cotton, while in aooae 
barley is sown eaily in Norember between the rows of cotton, and with irrigalioB tke 
crop sprouts and is well above tbe ground before the cotton stalks are deaied «ff* 
There are two indigo factories — one at Karahri and the other at Arua, both brandies 
cf the main conoeui at Ghotua. Besides theae thm-e are a few Tats belonging to the 
more enierpnaiiig of the saznindars ; the plant is grown to acme extent in the villages 
tjong the AJigarh border irom Bhabanwara southwards. In the kh4dar laiida, «a« 
peoially the katris .or rich fields jaearest the river, double-cropping is far from uncom- 
mon. Indian-corn is followed by vrjieat ; or Indlan-oom and juar in the katris by 
QUBlons. Snob crops are, however, very uncertain. Where .sugarcane is grown, as 
in the IKit kh&dar, it is spmetiines allovned to stay two years successiTely in the 
ground ; this oustom is known as|Mrt. 

D«rii% the period of aettleoieiiit cultivation has ijo^reaaed 13 fpeir Mni in ibotb 
pei^aMA. A Tory lasge inopoctiw of the eultnrable waste lies in ^ Noh Jhil ; the 
Bsowder is mostly inferior land, or in amall patchea aoattered over the oaltlTatlon. 

Tlie area recorded as corered wiUi baisuri is 8,890 aerss fn MM and 138 acres in VcA 

Jhfl. In the latter pargana it may praatically be neglected ; 4t 
occurs nowhere in any quantitj except in tiie Village cH MaJA, 
dumpur. In M&t it affects flie villages on tbe south from Dunetiya to Kaaithi, and 
those found in the line from fiantaul nopfliwards to Baikuntpur. <3oBipai^ with 
MflAi&ban, therefore, and t!he parganas to the east, the weed is hardfy Icnown. 
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IMt khddar. 
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Of the 157 villages composing the tahsll only 30 are zamJndari pure and simple; 

in the remaining 127 the village communities still retain more 
or less of their old rigbta. Of these 127, 13 are biswadari 
villages, in which Rfija Tikam Singh, as over-proprietor, receives a fixed sum as 
malikana : these villages form part of talAka Dnnetija ; of the other 4 villacres of this 
taMka 3 are owned by the RAja himself and one by a near relation. Where the village 
communities hold their own the tenures are nowhere difficult or complicated and 
contain no peculiarity worth noting here. In almost all the arem owned by each 
sharer is known and recorded, and the share of the Government revenue and other 
burdens due from him determined. Dhar-baohh, which ia so common across the Jumna, 
waa found but in few villages. Jah/ingirpur is the only revenue-free estate in the 
tahsil ; the zamtndars of it were settled with at the last settlement, but some years 
since, from internal disputes, this arrangement broke down ; they have been again 
admitted. 

The following statement shows the population of the tahsil at the time of the pre- 
FbpnlatioD. paration of rough records distinguished according to castes r^ 
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Abstracting this, we find that the four chief castes bear the following propor- 
tion to the whole population, and own the following proportion of the whole number 
of ploughs : — 
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The areas of the parganas have at various times raried too much for any com- 
parison of the total population at the different censuses to be of any use but the 
density of the population at the last settlement and now is as follows ;-— 

Mdt, jnoh Jka. 

1884. Density per square mile ... «», 804 987 

1876. (Preparation ol roogh records) m« 494 
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In fortj-two years, therefore, the population has increased very nearly 40 per cent 
in hoth the parganas. At last settlement tliere was 1*68 acres of caltivation to every 
man, woman, and child in M&t, and 1*75 acres in Noh Jhii ; there is now only 1*05 
acres in the former and 1*09 acres in the latter. 

The following statements show the position held by each caste in the ownership 

Proprietary statistici* of the land : — 
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Thakara ... 
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o . 

si 
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••• 
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Rendent. 
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Iding. 


c — 


« o 


< 


^ 


28,741 
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7,999 


9*3 


1,565 


619 


2,001 


••• 
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1,086 
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68 
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41,400 


9-a 



Non-retident. 



S 

a 

o 



7k 



a 5 

§8 



992 

147 

64 

81 

7 

29 

49 

1 

1,810 



9,599 

4,144 

1,166 

1 1,810 

670 

4,170 

745 

67 



» o 



89,271 



9*7 
28-2 
21«« 

881-0 
81*4 

1438 
15-2 
67 



24-6 



Total. 



4 



4,368 
1,010 
84 
81 
94 
29 
153 
27 



•6,781 



'2 • 

is 



38,840 

U,I48 

2,781 

11,810 

2,671 

4,170 

1,781 

126 



78,671 




8«8 

12*0 

82-S 

881-0 

148-8 

11*8 

4*6 
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Area owned by proprietors 

Moifl 

Laad appropriated by GoTernmenft 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



Acrea. 

78,671 

616 

78 

74,269 



In MM resident proprietors own 53 per cent, of the area, and in Noh Jhil 56 
per cent. In Noh Jhil resident proprietora own on the average in each viUage 9 3 
acres and non-resident 24-6 acres ; while in M&t resident proprietors similarly hold 
10 2 acres, and non-resident 46*4 acres. The subdivision of property is therefore 
very minute. 

This statement shows the holding of cultivaters according to castes, with the rate 
CiUtivating atatiatioa. of rent paid for land at preparation of the rough records. 



• Theae are tbe totals of ibe proprietora in eacbr Tillage, ao that a person owing in asreral Tillagia 
is reoord«d as many times as there are Tillages In which be owns. 
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Of the whole cultirated arett, therefore, in Noh Jhfl 41 per cent, is sir, 21 per eent 
right of occiipadcj, and 36 per ceHt. non-rigfat of oocnpancy, while ib M&t the propor- 
tione are 19, 24, M per cent, reapectivelj. 
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The following atstract will show the number of villages (as they now exist) 
^ held by the different castes when we first occupied the 



country: — 

Pargana Koh JkU. 



Villagei. 



NohwarJite ^ ... ... ... ^ ^^ 

Narwar Jats 



••« 



18) 

Jai9 (Impure) Th&kun ... .„ ... ,„ ^ 

Brahmana ,„ ,., „. „, ,^, p 

Malkanaa (originally Jais) ,^ ... ... .„ 4 

HaliaJ&ts ... „. ... ... „, ^ 

Kij'atli „, ,,, „, „, ,,, I 

TchnuaJati ^ ... ^ ... ... j 

Bayad ••• ••• ••• *•%• ... i 

100 

Pargmna Mdu 

JaiB (impure) Thlkuai ». ... ... ... ^0 

Faohahra JatB .. „. ... ... ,^^ jg 

Brabmans ... ... ,^ ... ,,, ^ 

Malkanas (originally Jale) ... ... ... ,,, ^ 

Mitha J6t8 

Oobar J&ts ... ... 



••• ••• ••• M* ... 



a 
••• •«• s 

••• ••• a 

••• »•• I 

1 

•*• ••• M« M« 1 



57 



Rawat Jats ... .«« 

Kuar Jats .«, ... 

"•» ... 

BilhawatJiti ... ... ... „. ^ 

Renkwar Jati ... ... ... ... ^^^ 

Mlsceliant'ous castes 



Mr. Elliot, the Collector, in 1809, remarked on the absence of mah&jans and 
bankers, and though some of these men are now getting a footing in the pargana they 
have much less influence here than in most other parts of India. The only outsiders 
who ever acquired by purchase large estates were Lalkhinis. Banmast Khan son of 
Dundi Khan, was, as I have said, the first farmer after the conquest. He had two 
brothers, Ashraf Khan and Mazhar Ali Khan. Mazhar Ali Khan was a tahsildar of 
Mahdban, and another, Lalkhfini, a relation, was tahsfldar of Noh Jhil ; somewhat 
perhaps assisted by this, the family acquired several villages from the Nohwars. Ashraf 
Khan, who lived at Nanakpur, died before the mutiny, having left his property to his 
nephew and adopted son, Urarao Bahadur, son of Mazhar Ali Kban. Rahim Ali Khan 
was also another son of Mazhar Ali. At the outbreak of tho mutiny the family owned 
the following villages and shares of villages : — 

Umrao /JaAarfur.— Nanakpur, Firozpur, Lana Makhdumpur, Lana Musmina, Lana 
Kaulana, Manigarhi, Maruaka, Khwajapur entirely, and shares in Abhaipura, Man<ral- 
khoh, Chinparai, Naoli, Lana Kasba, Nob, Barauth, Dilupatti, while Faridampur and 
shares in Shal and Dilupatii were mortgaged to him. 

Mazhar Ali Khan owned Jafarpur and Nurpur. Bahim Ali Khan owned 
Kaulana. 

The whole revenue payable by them on the estates they owned was Ra. 16 244-3-0 
At the first signs of anarchy they were turned out of the pargana by tho villa^rers. 
They immediately joined the rebels. Umrao Bahadur was killed at Delhi ; Mazhar Ali 
Khan died while with the mutineers somewhere near Bareilly ; and IJahim Ali Khan 
who had joined in Firoz Shah's plunder of Jalesar, was transported for life. Their 
estates were confiscatfjd ; the mortgaged villages were restored to the original proprie- 
tors on their agreeing to pay up the mortgage money due by instalments ; and the 
remainder, after being held direct for a short time, were by the order of the Government 
of India (No. 5488, dated September 7 th, 185^) conferred for mutiny service*, free of 

63 
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revenue^ on Seth Labhmin Chand for his life, and on half-revenue for tie life of one 
desoendaut. Lakhmin Chand died in 1867, and was succeeded by his son Raghnnaih 
Das, who made over the zamindari rights in the villages to the Dwarka Dbi's temple 
in Mnttra, retaining the half-revenne for his own enjoyment. 

. To the south of the colony of Nohwars and Narwars lies an equally compact 
colony of Jais (impure) Th&kurs. They colonized the villages from Dangauli on the 
south to Mirpur on the north, along the river face and to the north of Barnaul, spread 
over the whole breadth of pargana M&t. In number of villages the colony may seem 
insignificant, but in area they cover nearly two-thirds of the pargana. Their traditions 
point to a home originally in Kanhur, and their first halting-place in this district was 
in Jait of pargana Muttra ; but abandoning that place to the Kachhwahas, they emi- 
grated across the Jumna, and from the villages of Mat and Khyanmal, which the 
earliest settlers founded, their descendants spread over the pargana. To a great extent 
they retain their possessions. The most important of their losses are the large villages 
of Bhadanwara and Dhawa, which were purchased at sales for arrears of revenue by 
the Lalkl.ani, Dildar Ali Khan. Dildar Ali Khan was killed by his tenants at the 
first commencement of the disturbances. South of the Jais lies a colony of Jats of 
mixed clans — Pachahras^ Mithas, Qabars, and others— who emigrated from the 
Mah&ban pargana. Among these the family priests have usually been given shares in 
the villacre, and not sef>arate estates as in Noh JbSi. 

The north and south of the tahsil have therefore been colonized from the east, 
and the centre from the west. Of the inhabitants whom the emigrants found there no 
traces now remain. AH the traditions point to earlier racee — Dhakras in the south 
and Biluches in the north— with whom the invaders had a hard struggle before they 
were mastered. The Dhakras are represented as Rajputs, and the Biluches as Muham* 
madans ; there are still some villages across the Jumna held by these latter. 

The followino' statement shows the area which has been the subject of transfSsr 

since we conquered the country. Land which has been tiwu* 



Transfer.. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

under the head of the transfer to which it 


once appears in this 
was last subject :-^ 


statement 


only once- 


Dame of pargana. 


Total area. 


Prirate sale. 


Auction 

in execution 

of 

decree. 


A notion 

ior arreara 

of 

MTeuoe. 


Mortgage. 


Gift. 


Mat* >•• ••• 
9oh Jbil .M M. 


Acres. 
64,1 IS 
72,893 

1,S7,01I 


Acres. 
15,471 
6,191 


Acres. 
3,9G0 
S^177 


Acres. 
8.67S 
4,404 


Acres. 
9,136 
3,696 


Acres. 
4,67e 
12,924 


Total 


23,662 


6,137 1 


8,076 


1 1,832 


17,694 



Of this there have been transferred during settlement from the persons with 
wh»m the last settlement was concluded : — 
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in execution 
of 

decree. 
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Mortgage. 


Gift 








Acres. 


Acres. 
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Aeses. 


A^rei. 


Hit 


tM 


Ml 


14,275 


3^960 


tfiU 


9,0^6 


4,679 


KcOi Jhtl 


••• 
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M» 

< 
••• 


7,081 


2.177 


4,404 


2,687 


12,924 




91,366 


6,137 


8,076 


11,612 


17,594 
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Of the 12,924 acres entered as transferred in Noh Jhil by gifl, nearly 12,000 
acres have been given by 8etb Hagbunath Das to the Dwarka Dhi's temple. A por- 
tion of this land was previonsly sold for arrears of re^ enae, and the whole of it was 
eonfiscated for mutiny. After the mutiny 21 villages and parts of villages were con- 
fiscated for tbe share borne by their owners in the plunder of the tahsil. All of them 
however, with the exception of Bhenrai, Marahia Mukha, and Sigoni, were released 
on the payment of a fine of half a year's revenue. These three villages were sold on 
the failure of the zamindars to pay a similar penalty. Making allowance for these 
facts, it will be seen that coercive measures have entered more largely than usual into 
the revenue administration of the tahsil. In part this may have arisen from the 
intrigues of the Lalkhanis, who profited most largely by it^ but to a great extent it is 
to be attributed to the character of the country ; for a large number of the villages 
referred to lie immediately round the Noh Jhil, and although Mr. Tyler reduced the 
revenue on almost all these villages, it would appear that he had not taken the 
peculiarity of the tract sufficiently into consideration. An analysis points to tbe same 
conclusion. 

There are 24 villages in, or owning land in, the jhil. The villages of Kaulana, 
Marhuaka, Manigarbi, Nanakpar, Nurpur, and parts of Abhaipura and Noh have 
been sold for arrears of revenue. Jafarpur and Firozpar were sold privately. Sigoui 
and Bhenrai were sold for failure af payment of the mutiny fine. The settlement of 
Musmina broke down, and after a farm the revenue had to be reduced. Half of 
Bamgarhi was farmed for arrears. Udlianpur, Baghai, Imlak Siwad Kasha, and 
Sehupatti .have but a small share in the jhil. Both the Lanas were at last settlement 
owned by Government, who, as a consolation, after some lessees had been ruined by 
the heavy impost, made over to thorn the proprietary rights, bat at a reduced assess- 
ment ; one of these is heM now at balf-revenae by -Raghanath Das, the revenue of 
the other has -been frequently remitted. Of the three Arazi Kashts, the zamindars of 
one refused to engage, and a lessee even could be rarely found for it ; the revenues of 
the other two were frequently remitted. There remains only the villages of Sotipura 
anrl Toll ; the whole of the former has been mortgaged, and the mortgage only paid 
eff by tbe sale of half during the period of 'settlement, while the revenue of the latter 
was frequently remitted. 

The pergana of Noh Jhil was farmed to Ranmast Khan, the son of Dundi Khan^ 

for the first triennial settlement from 1213 to 1215 fasli for 

Koh Jhil fi«c»l history. ^^ .^rv,^ n • j i. n -n i^ xi • i . i 

^9,000 Brindaban rupees annually. But this measure, which 
was adopted merely on the ground of policy, in order to secure the allegiance of a 
turbulent subject, was entirely unsuccessful, and before the conclusion of the period 
his exactions rendered his expulsion necessary. Ho held the pargana for the two 
years 1213 and 1214, and during the time he collected on an average over Rs. 1,30,000 
yearly from the mahal. In 1215 occurred the famine of 1807-08, and in the tempo- 
rary arratigemente made in that the last year of the settlement with the zamindars, 
Mr. Russell, the Collector, made great allowances for the exactions of the previous 
years and the calamities of the season. The amount of this settlement I cannot exactly 
discover, but it was about Rs 63,000, or less than the sum received from the farmer. 
The settlement for 1216-17-18 was made by Mr. Elliot, who reported the diflSculty 
he had in finding securities, as ^^ there is not a mah4jan in the pargana, and the 
zamindars are so notoriously refractory that no man of property will become security 
for them.** His settlement resulted in an increase of Rs. 12,253 for the first year and 
of over Rs, 44,000 for the last year. After omitting the jamas of the four* villages in 
* Bhnrekft, Faridmnpur, which the zamindars refused engagement, but including those ef 
KhwAiapttr/Tiikagarhi. ^^ g^ villages added to the pargana from M&t, the standard 
j»ma was Rs. 1,11,471. This setdement, though a light assessment compared with 
the payments exacted by the farmer, appears to have worked badly in individual 
c ties, for Mr. f urgusson, in reporting on the revision of the settlement nMkde by hint 
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for the four years 1219 to 1222, remarks :-*^' In some instances the jama of 1222 
(the last year of the new settlement) falls short of that of 1218 (the last year of the 
old). In some of these cases there is a balanee still outstanding on acconnt of 1218, 
and in others the whole jama has been collected, though higher than any person 
wonld be now found to engage for." His standard jama for the fourth year was 
Bs. 1,15,572, an enhancement of Rs. 4,101 on that of the previous one. 

Of the quinquennial settlement made by Mr. Boulderson for 1223-27, which 

was afterwards extended by various enactments up to 1240, I have no detailed record, 

but it resulted in a considerable increase. The jama of 1237 was Bs. 1,24,583. 

* Bhcnrai ^^ 1238 the assessment of six villages and three biswas* broke 

Lana Kaiba. down, and they were farmed for 15 years at a loss of Rs. 1,784 

Masmina. for the first year. It would, however, appear that the assess- 

Baipur** meut made by Mr. Boulderson was a very unequal one, for al 

3 biswAs of Bhadtnwara. the revision by Mr. Tyler decrease was given in 33 estates, 

half of which lay round the jbil, as against increase taken in 51. 

The settlement was essentially a mauzawar one, each village being assessed 

separately after a careful inspection and estimate of its capabilities, and no rates for 

tolls were used. His revision did not extend to the farmed villages, and in the 89 

villages and 17 biswas in which he revised the assessment his estimated assets were 

as follows :i*» 

Ka. a. p. 

Jamabnndi on 47,498 acres of coUiTated land ••• •». m« 1,67,489 6 

Ditto on 1,737 acres retnmed lands, inclading ^ardent •«. 4,714 14 6 

Ditto on 3,637 acres new b&n jar ••• ••• ... S,5I1 4 S 

Biwai items *•• —* ••• ••• .•• ••• S4 o 



Amount dedacted for excesses in the estimate 



••• 



l,6i,8S8 
8,639 


9 

6 


9 
S 


1,61,194 
40,960 


9 
9 


9 
9 


1,20,934 









Amount deducted for Tillage expenses and haq malikana at the rate of 96 
per centi ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• #•• 



His declared jamas came into force in six villages in 1241, and in the remainder 
in 1242. The total demand, including that of the farmed estates, was Bs. 1,30,391 
in 1242, and Bs. 1,31,975 from 1253 to the end of the settlement. The net increase 
was therefore Bs. 7,392. The expired revenue was Bs. 1,13,986-16-2. The difference 
of Bs. 11,599-0-2 is explained as follows :— 



Addition, 




Deduetiona. 










Bs. 




Rs. 


SL 


p. 


Besumed mnafis 


.«. 961 


Withdrawal of licenses to make salt, 


soo 












Diluvion ... ... ,., 


1,955 


4 









Laud taken up for the canal 


41 












Ditto for roads 


64 












Bedncrions on accoimt of over-assess- 












«^t.nt ... ,„ 


1488 


10 


8 






Half rcYenue remitted to Baghunath 












iJ9m ••• ... „, 


S,1SS 


1 


< 




1 


,1961 





2 




Net decrease ... i 


[1.609 


o 


9 



The salt licenses were withdrawn in the two villages of Abhaipura and Rigoni 
and Bs. 150 reduced from the revenue of both villages in consequence- Of the sums 
reduced for over-assessment, Bs. 500 was remitted to the zamindars of Eaipur by Mr. 
Tyler himself, and Bs. 216-10-8 reduced in Bhagat Bakrelia of Musmina^ when the 
settlement broke down in that village, are the cases of reductions given to the orio-i- 
nal zamindars. The other cases were those of Firozpur, Lana Kasba, and Marahla, 
in whieh reductions were given to new j urchasers who were strong enoucrh to urge 
their claims. The reduction in the last-named village of Bs. 278 was made as late as 
ihe year 1865. 
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From 1211 to 1215 the pargana of Mfit was farmed to Tb&kar D^ya Bam of 

H&thras. In 1216 fasli Mr. Trant made the first zamindari 
settlement. The assessment seems to have been a light one ; 
the average for the three years was Bs. 58,838, nearly Bs. 10,000 less than the 
demand in the years immediately preceding our occupation of tlie country. In only 
» LohaL seven* cases were villages farmed in consequence of the re- 

M&t. fasal of the zamindsrs to engage at the proposed demand. 

Akbarpar. The demand of the last year of this settlement was Bs. 67,941. 

^2][^ Mr. Fergosson made the revision for the quartennial settle- 

Pipraoli. ment from 1219-22 ; he appears to have left untouched all 

except the farmed estates. In three the proprietors were admitted to engagement at 
reduced revenue, so that the average demand for the settlement was only Bs. 66,740. 
The quinquennial settlement was made by Mr. Boulderson for the years 1223-27, and 
resulted in a considerable increase, the demand being Bs. 93,435. The assessment 
seems to have worked well. There were no cases of recusancy, and with the single ex- 
ception of an enhancement of Bs. 24 on one village, Chandpura or Asafabad, and cer- 
tain changes for alluvion and diluvion, the settlement was continued on to 1238. In 
1232 fasli there was a redistribution of territory, by which M&t, which had formerly 
been under the charge of only a peshk&r under the orders of the Mah&ban tahsildar, was 
constituted with Iliya and Sonai into a separate tahsil ; at the same time 9 villagesf 

with a jama of Bs. 14,026 were taken from Mah&ban and incor- 
porated in the pargana. The demand of 1237 for the old M4t 
villages was Bs. 93,135. In 1238 fasli Mr. Deedes began the 
revision under Begulation Vll. of 1822. He only completed the 
settlement of four villages. Of these he increased the revenue 
of three} by Bs. 1,938, and reduced that of one§ by Bs. 195. 
The remainder of the revision was undertaken by Mr. Tyler, and 
reported on by him on November 3rd, 1834. This settlement 
came into effect in 1241 and 1242. In 1241 his settlement 
resulted in a decrease of Bs. 2,301 in six|| villages. In 1242 
the revision was completed ; there was a further decrease of 
Bs. 125 in twolT villages, and an increase of Bs. 11,330 in 20 
others. The jama was progressive in a few cases, so that 
the demand of 1245, which was the standard jama, was 
Bs. 1,20,743. From this was afterwards deducted Bs. 64 for 
salt licenses taken away from four** villages. 

Taluka Dunetiya formed up to 1860 part of the Baya pargana. It was after the 
conquest farmed to Bhagwant Singh of Mursan. It remain^ attached to the Aligarh 
district until 1840, and was settled by Mr. J. Thornton in 1834, when he admitted the 
biswadairs to engagement in 13 out of the 17 villages of which it is composed, the total 
Government demand being Bs. 5,731. This revenue remained unchanged when a 
revision of the settlement of the other talukas was made by Mr. W. H. Tyler in 1844 ; 
only .fresh engagements op to the conclusion of the settlement in the rest of the 
district were taken from the proprietors at the old rates. Tlie expired demand is 
Rs. 1 23 747-8-0. The difference of Bs. 3,004-8-0 is caused as follows :— 



f Lohban. 
Sitiora. 
Baipar Mai. 
Tayabpur. 
Kinarai. 
Isapar. 

Abdulnabipur Oukla. 
Maoli. 
Shahpur Ghaasna. 

J Sarir. 
Isijaali. 

§ Magla Birbala. 

y Jtiswan. Ariui» Ilaali 
Zunardar, Bakla, Kurwa- 
ra, Lalgarbi. 

5 Samoli, Hirdpur. 

•♦ Aroa, Uhawa, Bhadr- 
ban, B&ikunipur. 



Additiant. 
Bbadanwara transferred in 

Dunetiya ^itto 

IlauU Gutar rcaumed in 
Jarara di^p 

Resumed mulfi patches 

AllttTion 

Total 



1840 

1S61 
18S1 
1852 

•.. 

••• 



fM 



••• 
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6,889 

6,781 

2,887 

4,610 

188 

601 



SO, 188 



Subtractiont. 

Rerenue of 9 villsget transferred to Mah&- 
ban in 1861 ••• ... ... 

OiluTlon ..» .M 

Land taken up for GoTemment purposes ... 

Reduction of jama in Bhalai for laud 
giren to Aligarh after a boundary dis- 
pute .M 



••• 
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Reduction consequent on withdrawal of 
licenses to make salt in four Tillages 
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Rs. a. p. 

16,876 
S67 
136 



89 8 



64 



17,181 8 



Het iocr6a38» Ra. 3,004-8-0. 

64 
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The 0<rfl8 of theM parganas were demaroateid and the toils for aasesament deter- 
llethod of ingpeetioti, mined on the priaciple? already deacribed. The soils fixed 
•eisment. * OD finally inclnded two artifieial divisions and six natural soils. 

The two artificial are into b&ra or home land^ and barha or outlying lands. No 
necessity for an intermediate class of manjha has arisen, as, where it existfe, it assimilates 
in qnality to the lower class of home lands in other Tillages. 

The six natural soils 



I. Loam or piUya. 

5. fihiir or light loiL 

9. Filth or nnoTen sand. 

4. Tar&i or lowlands subject to flooding. 

6. Bahir or raTines. 

5. Rankar, kalar, &c.«»lbat is, land containing ftsar. 

The first class, or loam, comprises all the really good soil of the tahsil, a rich 
friable loam, bnt little differing in quality from real diimat. There are very few 
villages where it could be called the preyailing soil ; it is commonest in the group of 
villages round Bhadanwara and Dandisra, and becomes rarer further north. It is 
throughout of a uniform quality, but allowances have been made at assessment for the 
kind of water, the prevalence or otherwise of baisuri, and similar influences whioh 
cannot be satisfactorily disposed of in classification. With this soil in quality was 
classed the best of the second class of natural soils, or bbdr, occurring in the higher 
class of villages. 

This second class includes— 

I. The light tandy loam known as piliya retar. 
8. The hard red loam known aa pironda. 
3. The real hhfir or level aand. 

Of this there are two main divisions, the good including the two first, and the fiur 

including the third; but it was found necessary to make two subdivisions of the first 

or ^' good" class. In the higher of these subdivisions are included the li^rht soil which 

is equal in quality to the best loam, and which is found chiefly in the villages where 

there is the largest area of real loam. The third class or piith needs no description ; 

the better fields have been taken out as fair, the remainder going as bad. In the 

fourth class there are similarly two subdivisions, good and fair, the position of a field 

depending both on the quality of its soil and its liability or otherwise to flooding. The 

fifth class contains the hard denuded soils with nodules of kankar which accompany 

Jumna ravines ; in this there are three classes — ^good, fair, and bad. The last class, 

or soils containing Asar, are not of common occurrence ; they are of very various 

qualities, and are locally known by various names ; in some the soil is hard and caked, 

in others light and feathery ; in most the soil is natural, while in a few the quality 

has been introduced by the use of bad water. It has not been possible to subdivide 

them, as they are so various. All these classes are again subdivided into wet and dry. 

An examination of the home lands divided them into five classes. The ordinary home 

circle, which grows good cotton or bears double crops of kharff and rabi in the same 

year, has been put in the third class ; the second class consists of the better home lands 

round old villages, where the cultivation and water are superior. From the first class 

all fields except those with kacbhiydna or garden cultivation have been excluded. The 

fonrth and fifth classes include the inferior home lands and the outer circles of the 

better ones. In the home lands the distinctions of natural soil have been marked and 

in making my classification I have allowed for them as far as was considered necessary • 

but good manure, good water, and good cultivation rapidly level natural qualities of 

the soil. Absolutely dry home lands are very rare. 

In the Jumna kh&dar there are four natural soils — 

I. Rich loam or dumat. 

3. A rather aandj soil approaching bbar. 

3. Clay. 

4. Jumna sand. 



J 
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Bat in deiliarc«((ion a different classification was adopted, for in land of this description 
the yalae of a field depends both on its position and on the character of the soil. Five 
classes were therefore made :— 

1 . Land which in ordinary jeari can grow either spring or nntvinn oropt. 
S« Ditto ditto ipriog orope only^ 

a Katria. 

4, Low-ljing land near nilaa and jbf Is. 
6. Jnmna sand. 

The third and fourth classes are reallj subdivisions of the second. The first 
class indades the fringe of lighter high-lying soil under the upland clifi^, and the higher 
patches in the centre which are usually protected from floods. It is often irrigated 
from the uplands. In the second class, which is liable to some extent to flooding, the 
top soil is ddmat ; but Jumna sand is found at no great distance from the surface, and 
it3 quality varies as this top layer is thicker or thinner, and as reh is prevalent or absent. 
In this land wheat is grown, but not to the extent that it is in the third class or katris. 
In these the soil is for a considerable depth a rich loam and there is never any reh, but, 
lying as they do along the very edge of the river, they are very precarious, changing 
from year to year. In the fourth class the soil more approaches clay ; in productiveness 
they approximate to the katris, but reh is sometimes found. The lowlands of the n&las, 
wher<9 the drainage is good, are comparatively free from it, but it is found near ponds 
where the water stagnates. The last class varies continually, and only produces melons. 
For the purposes of assessment seven classes have been retained, the position of a field 
depending on the quality of its soil, the crop it can grow, and the absence or presence 
of reh ; of this two are of home and five of outlying lands. 

But that so much of the area of tha ^oa Jhil is fallow, the classification of the 
river would with some changes have been applicable to it ; but hero a classificatiba of 
natural s^ils has been adopted which for assistanoe at any future five«yearly revision 
has been marl^ed on the fallow. My classification is«-^ 

1. The Mnge of higher Ijing soil undtr the aplaud olift. 

X MAgro. 

3. Ttoi» daboa, jhawar« konda^ jhada . 

4. Kil or khapra. 

5. The general soU of the jhil, whieh is chiknot or claj. 

The fringe of the upland cliff is a light soil formed by denudation^ and from its 
position bears autumn as well as spring crops. There is a little loam and puth in it, 
but the rest all approximately equals in quality the bh&r. Magro is the local name 
for what were formerly the sandbanks of the river. The lower soil is a pure Jumna sand, 
and aa this is nearer or further from the surface the quality of the land varies. At the 
best the land is inferior and is chiefly sown to bejhar, and is always dry. The third and 
fourth classes are found in the old river beds. The third is a rich damp clay which 
was formerly the best soil of the jhil and produced very fine gram and even unirri- 
gated wheat, while in drier years autumn crops were sown. The best of the soils was the 
tari ; it is almost entirely fallow now from the floods, and it is the loss of this land that 
has been the cause of the chief damage from them. The soil called jhawar, which has 
been dassed with the tari, is similar to it, but lies a little higher and is sometimes irri* 
gated. The fourth class, kil or khapra, was in the bast of years precarious ; it lies deep 
in the beds of lakei and ponds, and from submersion tari has a tendency to turn into it. 
The soil is readily distinguishable; it is dark in colour, grass never grows on it, and it 
cracks in drying from the heat of the suu. It is now all fallow. The fifth class is ordi- 
nary clay, and grows chiefly gram; it is rarely irrigated. In places it is called bhabra, 
as lying between th3 uplands aal tha tari or lo via lis, as the Bhabar lies between the 
HimuUya and the Tarii. For assessment purposes sjven soils have been retained 
—namely, two of home lands, two irrigated outlying, and three dry outlying; but in 
aasessiDg this land allowances will have to be made for temporary injury ds. -^o the 
fields by flooding. 
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The method adopted for obtaining rates was that already desoribed in the general 
^•tes, report with the following result :—- 
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The two mo0t noticeable points in thie otatement are the Tory high rate paid for 
dry land aa compared with that paid for wet, and the lower rate current for all aoiU 
in Noh Jhil 80 compared with TAki, I considered it would be unsafe to take a dry 
rate so little differing from the wet rate as was here pointed to ; and bearing this in 
mind, and also that rents in single soils, where the fields are, as a rule, in a ring 
fence, are higher than rents paid for misoellaneous holdings, the following rates were 
adopted : — 
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It remains to test these rates. The following table shows the tenant area 
from whioh the soil rates were abstracted, broken up into its constituent soils, 
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ibrae gofl^ multiplied hy tlie above rate?, and ibe result compared T?itb tlie rent 
actually puid :•— 
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Therefore the soil rates ia M&t gave a rental 1*24 per cent, over that recorded as 
paid hy men ciiltivatino^ 66 per cent, of the b&ngar tenant area, and in ^oh JLil of 1*7 
per cent« over tliat recorded against 41 per cent of the same. 

Abstracting the holdings of cnltivators in a single soil iu the kh&dar of the Jnmna, 
the result was:— 
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Some of the soils were hero lumped together for the sake of a larger field for 
eompari8on. The Nob Jliil rates are low ; in fact lower than the comparative valna 
of these soils with those of the uplands warranted. The following rates were finall/ 
fixed on :^- 
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To test ihe rates ehosen for fil&i, the tenant area from whioh thej were taken ia lier« 
givea broken up into its soils and tbe above rates applied : — 
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•M 



•ft* 



s 

IY9 
64S 

16 
1S9 
116 

65 

»47 

1 

106 

14 

U 
1 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



8| -i 

7| - 

6 m 

•» - 

H - 

H - 

6 n 

S| « 

3| - 

y| •• 

3 M 

u = 

M - 

*4 - 

s « 



Ra. 

1,9 16 

1,509 

IS 

1,096 

s»5sa 

117 

696 

406 

243 IS 

367 8 

3 

13S S 

77 

49 S 

8 • 



S 


6 







p. 



a 



Oi 



o 



a 
a 

St 



Rmi kk^m-. 



1,793 



Vl 



•*» 



*•• 



•«• 



••• 



••• 
•1% 



••• 
••• 



••• 



••« 



•M 



••• 



••• 



••• 



30 X 10 M 



yiO a 



64 X 
158 X 
100 X 
364 X 

i,17l X 
380 X 



n - 

3 -> 
<l - 

4 ■■ 



IS X 34 » 



4-0 

790 a 

450 O 

1,618 

5,084 O 

1,695 O 

S7 



a 



a 
a 
a 
o 



9.87a 



19^818 s a 



Aetaal rental 



••t 



Ba. 19>03a. 

Tbe resalt sbowed a diffisrenoa of 4 par oani. only from the aaioiuii aotoallj oaU 
looted ^1 87 per cent, of the toBaat area. 

Tbe area of jhil kb&dar is too small for tke method previonslj foHowed fbr ascer-^ 
iaining rates, but judging the quality of the soil by the ratea paid in the b4agar^ 
the following rates were decided on r— 

S| I 1. Bar dx7 ... 4 t A. Hsr irrigated 5 i 3^ Hsr irrigated a 
7) I a. Do. do. ... 3| I B. Ditto 8 | 

These ratea were sanctioned by the letter of the Board of Revenue, No. IIL dated 

8th Maroh, 1878. 

Multiplying the soil areas by the rates we hava the foU 

lowing results ;«— 

M4i b^gm' Ah^Ua. 



I. Bars... 
IL Do. ••• 



Bmisl at sismsed zatea 



!•* 



•M 



Bara L. 

Do. XL 

Do. IIL 

Do. IV. 

Do. V. 
Irrigated losm and bhftr A. 
Ditto ditto B» 

Dry loam and bh&r A. and H. 
Irrigated bhur talc «• 

Dry bfaiir fkir 
Irrigated path 
Dry pfith 

Irrigated p6tli, bod 
Dry p6ih, bad 
Irrigated taT&i, good 
Dry do. do. 

Irrigated tarai, fair 
Dry do. do. 

Irrigated ranlcor 
I>ry isAkar 



»•» 



*.. 



••• 



•«■ 



Rs. 

237 X 19 
1,033 X 10 



..• 



••» 



t«* 



*.« 



••^ 



■•• 



•.• 



..* 



• a. 



• •« 



• M 



• «• 



•M 



••t 



It* 



•«• 



»•• 



• M 



••« 



••« 



• •• 



... 



••• 



••• 



tM 



••• 



•.• 



••« 



••m 



••• 



1,954 X 
3^549 X 
37 X 
... 18,146 X 
9,345 X 
6,738 X 
1,700 X 
3,019 X 
... 303 X 
... I»7i7 X 
17 X 
888 X 
... 1,099 X 
104 X 
91 X 
96 X 
903 X 
111 X 



... 



••• 



... 



• M 



••.. 



»•■ 



84 - 

H - 

6 -a 

6i =, 
5i=^ 

44 = 

3 «» 
34- 

n = 

3 — 

14 - 
54 = 

4 -« 

84 ^ 
9 -» 

44 = 

3 as 



9,844 a 

10,330 O 

10,659 

19,117 8 

169 a 

1,11,756 H a 

51,397 a a 

30,391 O 

8,590 a 

7«04S a 

1,133 8 

4,299 8 a 

51 a 

1,394 8 O 

6,044 8 O 

416 9 O 

318 8 O 

60 O 

913 8 'O 

333 O 



Total 



... 47^93 



9,67,005 I9-0 



( 299 ) 



••• 



••• 



••« 



•#• 



Bara III. 
Do. IV. 
Do. V. 
Irrigated loam 

Do. bhQr, good .. 

Dry loam and bhur. good ••• 
Irrigated bhiir, fair ^ 

Dry bh dr, fair ^ 

Irrigated puth 
Dry puth. 

Do- bad 
Irrigated tarai, good 

Ditto rankar 
Dry rankar 



••• 



••• 



••• 



tM 



••• 



I 

IL 

,„f Irrigated 
^Dry 

IF. tod V. ( ^n^8»*ed 
*Dry 

VL 



••• 



••« 



t«« 



••♦ 



M4t khddar khdUa. 
















Upland Hnl. 




















Acres, 


Ri. 


Bfl. 


a. 


P< 


•t< 


— 


••• 


2S0 K 


8* - 


1,985 








•t* 


••• 


••• 


259 X 


7* - 


1,890 








••» 


•M 


•ft 


8 X 


• ti. 


48 








••• 


••• 


••• 


«77 X 


8* - 


1,896 


10 


• 


— 


••• 


••• 


898 X 


«4 « 


4,939 








••fl 


••• 


••• 


37 X 


4* « 


188 


8 





••• 


••• 


••t 


160 X 


5 » 


800 








.••• 


M« 


•■• 


198 X 


84 - 


875 


8 





t«« 


M* 


M* 


89 X 


3| « 


258 


12 





••• 


• •• 


••• 


S20 X 


24 - 


650 





• 


•#• 


M* 


•«« 


tftO X 


14 = 


225 








••• 


M» 


••• 


23 X 


6| = 


n6 








•«* 


• t« 


• • t 


II X 


44 - 


49 


8 





••• 
Ji 


• •• 

\U€r khddar. 


••• 


1 K 


3 B9 


8 





• 


••« 


•M 


• •• 


84 X 


10 » 


840 








••• 


••• 


t«« 


•a X 


74 » 


690 








H« 


• •• 


#•« 


203 X 


5 » 


1,015 








• •« 


M« 


• »• 


2(1 X 


44 - 


954 








• •t 


••♦ 


• t« 


441 X 


44 « 


1,984 


8 


p 


• •• 


• •• 


•99 


l,«3S X 


4 =3 


6.532 








«t» 


Mf 


••• 


864 X 


2|- 


2,848 


8 





«•• 


Total 


••• 


19 X 
8,019 


H^ 


42 


12 







27,289 


10 


Q 



Area ainoe iwept away bj ftlie rlrer 



»•• 



60 



Mdi bdngar mu4ft^ 



8.07 T 



BAraUI. 
Dow IV. 

Irrigated bhjfir B 
Do. do. fair 

Dry bbiir lair 

Pry path 
Ditto bad 



••• 



••• 



••• 



Mt 



•«« 



••• 



t«t 

••• 



*•• 



••• 



••• 



•*• 



' X 


8* - 


78 







11 X 


n^ 


8S 







1 X 


64=- 


5 







3 X 


44- 


13 







18 X 


84 - 


56 







10 X 


24 mS 


25 







174 X 


14- 


261 









m 



390 



AoA Jhil bdngar hh^m. 



••• 



••• 



Bira L 
Do. If. 

Do. m. 

Do. IV. 

Do. V. 
Irrigated loam and bb^r A • 

Ditto bhur B 
Dfy loam aod bhur A. and B. 



••■ 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•»• 



••• 



••• 



•.. 



•%m 



■ •• 



• •• 



S60 X 
618 X 
2,100 X 
2,681 X 
l§5 X 
,^ 8,947 X 
... 10 901 X 
•M 8,503 X 



••• 



••• 



12 -= 

10 » 

84 » 

74 = 
6 « 

5t =. 

5i« 
44 «. 



520 







Mim khddar mud/L 












IL , 


••• 


t«« 


.•• 


..» 


13 X 


74 « 


97 




Hlflrrigated 
^Dry 


••• 




••t 


••• 


03 X 


5 — 


115 




••• 




••• 


— 


01 X 


*4- 


94 




IV.a.dV.f^"*fi^* 
'Dry 


••• 




••• 


••• 


12 X 


44 ."s 


54 




••t 




••• 


••• 


223 X 


4 — 


890 




VL 

V 


«•• 




.•• 


.•• 


85 X 


2|=- 


233 12 




VIL 


irirar .«• 


••• 


*•• 


7 X 
384 


24- 


15 12 




t • 


1,502 8 





Areii 8;irept f^way by the 


14 





4/20 O 

6,i80 O 

17,850 

20J07 

990 

52,563 10 

77,230 4 ^ 

88,137 12 



( 260 ) 



















Aerea. 




B*. 


1U. 


•• Vf 


Irrfgated bbfir, fair, fte. 


M* 




•M 




•M 




••• 


l,78« X 


4|- 


8,484 


8 « 


Dry dow do. 




M« 




M« 




••• 




«•• 


4,649 


X 


»*- 


15.088 


8 


Irrigated p6th, fair. ( 


fte. 


••• 




••• 




••• 




••• 


691 


X 


s* - 


1,828 


8 8 


Dry do. da 




*•• 




• •• 




••• 




••• 


8,9S4 


X 


n- 


7.601 


8 


Irrigated pfith, bad, 


9te. 


••• 




••# 




••• 




•»• 


4S 


X 


• — 


199 





Dry pMth bad &c 




•M 




• «• 




••t 




••• 


l.§09 


X 


u- 


9,961 


4 


Irrigated, tarii good 




• •• 




••• 




••• 




••• 


1,979 


X 


»i-. 


8.098 





] ry tarai good 




— 




... 




••• 




••• 


969 


X 


4 » 


1,418 


• 


Irrigated t«tii fair 




— 




•m 




••• 




••• 


a? 


X 


«l- 


199 


8 


Dry do. fair 




••• 




m» 




••• 




••• 


59 


X 


t — 


104 


t 


In i gated rankar 




•m 




•••« 




••• 




••• 


S96 


X 


<»- 


1,339 





Dry raakar 


9 


«M 


• 


•M 


••• 
Tutal 




« 


996 


X 


a •- 

• 


9^9% 


8 




48.790 


11,^89 


14 










AM JHl khMar hkdiM. 






a 
















Upiaiui 9oii 


« 














Bilra IIL 


^ 




••« 




— 




«M 




— 


40 


X M- 


840 


• 


Do. IV. 


•M 




••• 




•— 




••• 




am» 


105 


K J4 - 


787 


8 • 


Do. V. 


•M 




••• 




ip* 




«• 




••• 


6 


X « _ 


80 


• 


Irrigated Xoum 


• •• 




•M 




t.« 




••• 




••• 


H9 


X «{ _ 


l,07« 


9 O 


J>On Miur, good 


••• 




••• 




•.• 




•M 




••» 


131 


X 6i- 


887 


19 


Dry loam avd l>hi!ir good 




M. 




«•« 




— 




«•• 


l.'SO 


X 41-. 


659 


8 8 


Irrigated bhOr fair, fta 




•m 




••• 




#M 




••• 


9i 


X 4|. 


99 


19 • 


Dry do. 


••• 




•99 




•M 




«•« 




••• 


89 


X SJ- 


901 


8 


Irrigated pfith 


•M 




• •• 




••• 




•M 




»•• 


94 


x «t - 


84 


8 


Dry do. 


••• 




•«• 


• 


•■• 




•M 




••■ 


138 


X SJ- 


999 


4 


Dry path, bad 


•M 




•m 




••• 




M« 




••• 


81 


x 1}- 


88 


IS 


Irrigated tarai« good 


•M 




••• 




• ■• 




«M 




••• 


18 


X 51 - 


71 


8 


Dry do. 


«•• 




•M 




.•• 




•M 




••• 


14 


X « •• 


58 





Irrigated rankar 


••• 




•M 




••• 




••• 




••• 


4 


X 44 = 


18 





Dry da 


••• 


. 


••• 

• 




... 




•M 




••« 


97 


X 3 -1 

m 


81 


8 



Total 



928 



4,499 10 



Bivef khddar» 



•«• 



•»• 



L 
IL 

III. f '"•«**•* 
lllry 

IV.andV. ^^"'«f*^ 
jUiy 

VI, 



••• 



Mt 



••• 



IM 



••t 



• •• 



••• 



••• 
#•• 

• •• 



Tutal 



19 X 9 

19 A 7| 

128 X 4| 

2t> X 4} 

47H X 4| 

9,744 X 3f 

l,t>00 X 2i 

•M 26 X 9) 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



M* 4.489 



loi 

149 

608 

no 

9.031 

10,290 

2,260 

88 




8 

8 
8 
O 

4 






o 







15,596 12 O 



1*. 



Jkil kkddar. 



L 


••• 


^ 


11. 


••• 


M« 


A. 


••• 


*M 


B. 


••• 


••• 


1 


t»« 


• •« 


1 


••• 


tM 


M 


••• 


••• 



•M 



Mk« 



••• 



•0* 






Total 



Ai88 8V8fi 8W»j ^ the rirtr 



QlAWD Total. 



%•• 



M« in X 


M 


« 913 


8 





••• 945 X 


74 


— 1,837 


8 





— 1,086 X 


5 


« 5,480 








.* 45 X 


8 


» 135 








«• 927 X 


4 


i» 908 








«M 1«678 X 


3f 


r» 6,299 


B 





9.9 546 X 


9 


«= 1,092 








8,98 ^ 


16.838 


8 





14 







9,8i7 






( 261 ) 

Tbe amoant declared was — 

Asseument. 

Rs. 

H&t UngSLT ^. 1,81,070 

Do. kbftdar ... 13,690 

Koh Jhil bfingar ••• 1,18,760, of which Rs. 1,12,980 are payable while BaghanaUi 

Das lives. 

Do. khftdar 



•«. 



18,300, of which Bs. 15,530 are payable while Baghtmath 
Das lives. 

The total rise of the final demand on the total of the old demand is thus Bs. 85^964, 
Viiuuiciia rmiu. or 14*6 per oeni 

The average recorded rental for 20 years before this settlement was Bs. 3,43,424^ 
Rentnls before and after wid the average interpreted rental Bs. 3,94,376 ; the recorded 
•nhanoement. rental of the last year before the new settlement was Bs. 4,13,6 14^ 

and the interpreted rental Rs. 4,91,849. The recorded rental of the attested khatiannia 
was Bs. 3,35,133, and the interpreted rental Bs. 4,80,860. The following statement 
flhows the rental after the completion of the enhancement work of the settlement 
courts:—* 





Ma. 


I^ok Jhil 


Dssctiptloii. 


Area. 


Rent. 


Rate. 


Area. 


Rent. 


Rate. 


8fr ••• 

Bz-proprietary tenanto ••• ••• . 

Resident ocoapudcj tenants «. 

Non-Tesident oocapancj tenanta m« 

Resident tenants-at-wili m* 

|ion*Tesideni tenant»«t-wiU ..« 

Bcot-free 

CttLtivated gardens, fto. . m* , 


Aerei. 
11^71 

182 

10.044 

1,968 

19,474 

4,106 

449 

17 

47,446 


Rs. 

28,461. 

644 

56,218; 

8,969 , 

1,12,858. 

21,784 : 

• 

— 
48 

2,28,692 

1 


Rs. a. p. 

2 8 2 
7 2 5 

5 9 6: 

4 9 5 

5 12 9 
5 4 8 

... 
2 8 6 


Acres. 

22,807 

142 

9,939 

2,604 

12,968 

5,148 

466 

80 


Rs. 

56,800 
750 
48,095 
10,464 
67,135 
24,076 

•«• 

•.« 


Rs. a. p. 

2 7 10 
5 4 6 
4 6 8 

4 4 
4 6 7 
4 10 

... 


Total 


54,069 


1,92,820 


•m 



These figures refer to the year of scarcity 1877-78, and hence the decrease of 
10,342 aofes on the coltivated tttM. Ko ' interpreted rental ctm therefore lafely be 
drawn from these figures. 

B. a WHITBWAY. 



66 



1 



( 242 ) 



Generat Statemini 



i 

1 
1 

s 

8 

4 



• 

T 

8 

f 

10 

II 

It 

IS 

14 

U 

16 
17 
18 
18 
80 
81 
Sfl 
88 
84 



86 
87 



80 
81 
88 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
48 
48 



46 
46 

47 
48 
49 
•O 
•1 
88 
88 
84 
86 
86 
•7 

89 

eo 

61 

88 

84 

#» 
86 

87 



90 
71 
78 

78 

6 



f 



VUtegc 



f. 



Atiia Mnffu 

Do. khidar 
Aimabad or Chandpara 
Anhawa b4ogar 

Ditto khadar ••• " 
Badanpar or Hirola .•• 
Baikanthpnr or Surkhm' 
Bakla — 
Begampar Mnffar 

Ditto khidar 
Btiadanwara 
Bhadanni b&ngar ^ 

Ditto kh&dar ... 
Bbadanra or Bhadrban biAftr 
Ditto khidar 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 
••• 

••• 






i 






8. 



Mt 
• •• 
••f 



i 



••• 
•ft 

••• 



• •• 



••• 
Mff 
••• 



••• 



••• 



M« 



••• 



••• 



••• 
••• 

t 
••• 

••• 

••t 

••• 

••• 



• •• 



Dnnet/a «• 
dittia^ 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditta 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
4Utta 
ditto 



•M 



tl« 



••• 



••• 



Bhalal 
Bhim biDgar 

Ditto khidar 
Bijaoli bingar 

Ditto kb&dir 
Bindpnr m« 
Oadisrai 12|bifwai.M 

Ditto. 74 „ 
Daogauli bangar 

Ditto kbidac 
Dunetya kbaa 
Babdia talOka 
Kheriya 
MUak kalan 

Ditto khnrd 
Ifnija 
Nagla Dani 

Ditto Deha 

Ditto Himnail 

Ditto Humayun 

Ditto Mahru 
Patipnra 
Poloa kalan, M. Baldoo ditto 

Ditto ditto M. Ballab ditto 

Ditto khord ditto 

Sir Badam Singh ditto 
Bnrka ditto 

Udhar ditto 

Hamanl ••• 
Hirdpnr or Pabtpnr 
Ilaali Gnzar bingar 
Ditto khidar 
naali Znnnardar 
Jaisna .•• 
Jaora ••• 
J«n»ra Mabil Mnnkaran 

Dic^a K^wahlndafan 
Earabari*.. 
Kbaira ••• 
Kbiyanifal kbu 

Ditto aabil Badba lol 
Knrwara..* 
Iiilgarbi.M 
Lobai •• 
Martana .•• 
Mabmndgarhi or Aman-lnlapary 



tM 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 






*•• 



• •• 



••• 
••• 



••• 



»•« 



• •• 



••• 
••• 

Ma 
••• 



••• 



••• 



M« 



•••. 



Hit Mah^l Mnla bi&ngar 



kbidar 
Baja bangar 
ditto khld^r 



••• 



Ditta 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Haiitbi ... 
Nagla Birbala 
Fipranii bingar 
Kpraali khadar 
Samauli khidar 
Ditto yabaramad 
Surela •«• 
Surir bftngar 
Ditto kh&dar 
TentikagaoQ or Akbarpnr 

Total khftlaa 

I 1 mi 



• •• 



• •• 



<•• 



••» 



#•• 



••• 



1 

I 



} 



5 

i 
} 



} 
I 



Ba. 

6,801 

801 

I^BQO 

1,801 

660 
' 601 

451 

4,165 

1,601 

1,101 

l»70i 

876 

760 

661 

8,601 

401 

788 
874 
801 
860 
146 
857 
872 
454 
889 

85a 



897 



846 

777 

881 

8,501 

801 



8,301 
1,451 

6,501 



8,601 
8,001 

1,901 

MOl 
501 

8,801 
871 

1,701; 

6,501 
1,601 
817 



••• 



801 

701 

6,701 

1^000 



s 

IS 

t> 

a 

O 

s 

8 

H 

4. 



S 

•s 

i 
^^ 

6. 



8,801 

801 

%800 
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MEMO. ON THE SBTTLEMENT OF TflE VILLAGES TRANS FIBBED FBOM 

THE AGRA TO THE MUTTRA DISTRICT, 

Ctaaeral deMriptioB— Irrtgatlon^Poptilatloii and eastet of popaiatioii— AgriottltanJ sfitistiea— HaeaT 
hlstoiy—CompariflOii of past and present conditloii-«*Crop8«*Prices — ^Popnlatloa— CnltiTatiog tmvra^— 
Bbnt-ratea^Aasoasmeat— Financial rtaulta of reriaion of lettlement^ General atatement.- 

Thb following remarks refer to 84 villages, hitherto inclnded in the F&rah tahsil 

of the Agra district, which were transferred on ht October, 
1878 to Muttra and incorporated in the Hastir Tahsil of that 
strict. They were sitnated in the north-western portion of the old f^rah isahsfl 
and in the extreme north-west comer of the Agra districL Skirted on the north-east 
boundary hj the riyer Jamna there is a certain area of ravines and kh&dar land^ bat 
iiie ravines are less marked, and the kh&dar poorer in qnality and more limited* in 
•xfaent than is the case lower down along that river's course. AboTe the ravines is 
the nsual belt of sandy soil, bat this too comprises but a small acea and becomes 
rapidly merged in the ordinary loam of the level uplands. In one village only, m., 
Gad&ya Latifpur, is there any extensivB area of rarines or alluvial formation. The sofl 
is for the most part the ordinary diimat virith a good deal of sandy inferior soil intei^ 
spersed : and much of what must be olassed as loam is unproductive. The depression 
generidly known as the Nahra, or western drainage, runs thnm^ the sontlpweBtem 
portion of the area under discussion. 

Wator along the depression is neat the surface and sweet ; but elsewhere, tiiongh 

irrigation is easy and inexpensive, owing to the gieat extent 
* to which brackish or salt water is prevalent, the advantages 

possessed by this tlract are even less than would appear from the statistics of irrigati<m. 
Of the total cultivated area of 53,062 acres, only 25,245 acres, or about 47 per oenft., 
are irrigatedu Of this area 22,772 acres are irrigated firom wells, 2,459 acnes from 
{he canal, and o^y 14 acres from ether somnses. Canal irrigation is however ^piead* 
ing mpidily, and will supersede welk wherever it can reach. The total number >of 
%eDs IS 3,d3i, of whiob 519 are masonry,^ 13 aiie gadiwali, and <hs remaining 3,403 
are the otcKnary earthen wells ; these WeUs work 1,888 bnokets, each bucket watering 
«to an Atethgb 5 te 6 acres. 

There are no important towns, and in only five villages~F4rah, Beri, Sixsa, Q]^ and 
Popnlation and castes U Jhanddwai— is there the ordmary weekly market. The popuh- 
popaikiibii. ^Qn consists chiefly of Hmdiis, amongst whom the most numer- 

ens are Cham&nr ; af fer them, in point of numbers, but of course of greater importance 
in other respects, are Brahmans, Th&kurs, and J&ts, whose numbers are about the same. 
The other Hindu castes aara not numerouB ; the profiortion of Musalm6ns ie^ howeirer, 
larger than elsewhere in the Agra district. The proprietary eastes are chieflj Thftnrs, 
Brahmans, J&ts, Ehatris, and Musalm&ns, and the three first named hold most of the 
cultivation in their hands. 

The average area of each holding is about 5^ acres, each holding supporting on 

. . an average three persons. There are 3,952 ploughs and 8.533 
Agricnltnral atatlstics. '^ J^ . xif i. ^ ^ « 

plough cattle ; the average plough area is thus about 13 acres. 

Besides plough cattle there are 20,901 head of milch and other cattle and 5,442 

sheep and goats. The number of masonry houses is 561, earthen houses number 

10,030 ; and these with 938 thatched ones give a total of 11,529 houses, or something 

under 5 persons on an average to each house. 

Most of these 84 villages were in the time of Akbar included in the mah&l deny- 
ing its name from the large village of 01 ; the village of F&rah 
giving its name to the pargana at a very much later date. 

The revenues fixed at the four settlements made since cession are as follovrs .'— 

Bs. Ra. 

lat seHIement mi ••• 19,119 I Srd settlement ... ^ ss,s^e 

Ind ditto ... ... 66,046 I 4tli ditto «.. ,., 91.7 1* 
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The chief changes since last settlemeni; arose from the resamption of a large area 
Y>f land then beld free of revenue. This area included a nnmher of Ti]Ia2es which had 
been granted to one Badal Sh&h, a fakir of Gwaliar, and covered in this tract 15^112 
acres. In no village was an j remission on account, of severity of revenue found neces- 
aarj) and the demand has on the whole been- realised without difficulty. The revenue 
demand of this tract as it stood at the end of 1876*77 was Rs. 84,932. The state- 
ment of transfer of proprietary rights shows a low price as paid for land in the earlier 
period of last settlement^ which however completely righted itself in time, and, consider- 
ing the general inferiority of the land, reached a fully adequate standard. 

To compare the former and present statistics of area it ie necessary to omit the 

ComiMrison of past and »r^* ^ ^^^ 1*°^8 held revenue free at last settlement, for which 
vresent condition. ^^^ ^re iro statistics of that date forthcoming. 
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JTuctijiu^ ef t]be wiiole tract bf these villa^gee^ of wjiich we have statistics, Hke 
cidtivated ai^a has increased by ratl^er more than 7 pv oent ; of tfais area the pro<- 
portion provided with irrigation is now 48 per ceni as compared wiili 42 per emit. 
at laat eakthnnnt^ eo that the ii^rigated ai«a has inereaaed betb absdutetj and rela- 
tively with regard to the cultivated. The area of old waste ia very much smaller 
thaft it waa^ epyeoiaUy whaa it is remwibeKe4 iiha£ .nweii of the aiea olaned as barren 
prmonaly has now beea ntere aoanrately veoorded ae: onUwable waste. 

Xhe atatfetica of asea for the whole 4:raei by the present survey are as follows : — 
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C Barren waste 
Total nnasseatable ••• m* 

Groves m. 

Old waste ••• 

New fallow ... 

. / Irrigated from wells 
^ \ Ditto canal 

2 } Ditto QtHer sotareea 

S S Total irrigated 
fUnirrfgated ... 

^ ( Total enltivnted 

Total. nuewsaMfl 



.*. 



... 



AauMable 



•««. 



... 



69,89e 

9,588 
ftSS 

567 
4«0S9 

7,865, or 11*6 per cent, id totaLatta. 

824) 

5,590 f or 10*8 per cent of total 

1,158) 
82,779 
8,469 
14 



... i5t945.or47*6') ^^^^t. ^m ^«i*.. *. 

... ?l7.8l7,or52 4|P*'««"***<^^*»*^*»<»»- 

... 53 062, or 78 8 I ,^. ^^. ^* * * t 

)*4 1 ^^ ^ent»oi total area. 



... §0,034, or 88' 

The .percentage of irrigation over the whole pargana is 19 per ceat., so that the 
tvact is inferior to the more. easterly portion ; on tbe other band, the proportion of the 
Mai area under onltivaltoo ia 78 percent, as compared with 76*6 percent, tbe 
average of the pargana. 

The following leaMrk made >b(f Mr. Smith, Settlement Officer, with respect to the 
pai^;ana at a wbole, ie. aha appliisable to thin^ portion of it : ^^ l&zce^ from the canal, 
there will, not be mneh iiunease iii.irngatioD^ Sicoepi aa an aid after rain, the water 
in the weUa.iaalBiOBt nseksa, so that there ia not mmA temptation to enlarge ike w^U 
ara», while in. aibont half the.piM^|)aMi weUe OMimit beaoak iMnueraiively." 
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The following itatement Bhowi tbe area occnpied b^ each 
of tho crops grown : — 
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Ab is natural tbe percentage of kharif is large, bat the class of cropfl with 30 per 
cent of jtiar and 13 per cent, of cotton is not inferior. The large proportion of gram 
and bejhar of itself wonld indicate deficient irrigation. First class orops, snch aa sngar- 
cine, indigo, and kachhiy^na, hardly exist. Moreover the ja£r, wheat, and ootton are, 
though fairljr oommon, of an inferior character, and the crop test wonld, as Mr. Smith 
remarks, be a moat fallacioas one in determining the fertilit;- of this tract 

The following statement shows the average prices of the 
chief articles of produce for three periods anterior to 1280 fasli. 



PliCM, 



Wheat 
Bmriey 

3akt 
Bijra 
Cotton 



u i: 



Uda. •. c 

S4 i 

1 « V. 
I I h 

» I 
SB 10 



Difference. 



RIm S per cent. 
Do. S ditto. 
Fftll 9 ditto. 
Blae 10 ditta 
Do. IS ditto. 
Do. St ditto. 



DlRerence 

'I compared with 

IM period. 



II IS Biu SI per cent. 
SS 0| Do. 41 ditlo. 

Do,» ditto. 

D». 65 ditto. 

Do. 61 ditto. 

Do. 90 ditto. 



30 
II » 1< 
la 



Difference 
^mpved with 
xodpeilad. 



RIm so percent, 
Do. Sfi ditto. 
Do. SI ditto. 
Do. SI ditto. 
Do. S» ditto. 
Do. SI ditto. 



There has been a steady rise aince 1857, and prioss generally may be sud to b*' 
half as high again as they were at last settlement. 

Tbe censns of 1865 returned tbe peculation of this tract as 49,833; in 1S72 it 
amoanted to 53,486, an increase of 8 per cent. The preaent 
density of population is one of 647 inhabitants to the square mile. 
The distribadon of the cultivated area is shown in the 
following table: — 



PopnliUoti. 



CnltiTatloB tenarei. 



Tennre. 


Nomber 

of 
bolder*. 


Aim. 


Peicen- 
tegeof 
total col- 
Urated 
area. 


Bent, 


Bstfc 


Curftf. 


--* 




Ana. 


Bent. 


Bfr . 
Boot free „ 


I,3ST 

SS 

Btg 


Aerei. 

!S,HO 
361 
•OS 


tB 

1 
9 


Be. 

S!,989 
935 


B«. a. p. 


Aerci. 
MSI 
"lai 


»,SI9 
~9« 


Total 


8,944 

4,185 
961 


IS.MB 


9S 


SS,ttl7 

6S,T8I 
1I,*I7 


... 


1,861 


6,676 


<^,^„^^ {SrSd„.: 


11,917 
8,980 


::: 


:: 


1,601 
184 


5,197 
9SS 


Total 


6,Mh 


95,B4t 


49 


70,198 


9 11 6 


1,786 


1,11) 


T,n.nt.-.t.-m ...{^^?^'iU„t::: 


a,087 

4ie 


11,331 
l,9BS 




88,160 
8,887 


'.« 


3r» 

101 


1,888 
818 


ToUl ». 


9,^6a 


11,983 


34 


41,B0T 


S S 8 


481 


l.TSS 


ToUl tenant! 


T,a09 


19,180 


* 


I.1S.198 


9 IS 1 
1 11 C 


9,968 


7,854 


Oaitm TOTAL „ 


10,763 


54,SE« 


... 


1.46, IIS 


a.9!l7 


IVM 



Kon — ThJB statement inclndei both kb&Uaand leTenne-fiee lands. 
The proportion held as sir has diminished lince last settlement, while that ocoa- 
pied by tonants-at-will has increased largely; the area cultivated by occupancy ten* 
ants having remained almost unchanged. Still tbe latter class of tenants hold mora 
than two-thirds of the land in tbe possession of tenants and nearly half tbe whole 
cultivationk 
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The rents paid are very low, almost the lowest in the Agra district ; and the rent- 
rate in this tract, Rs. 2-11-^, is considerablj lower than the 
average of the pargana, which is Ba. 3*1-0 an acre. This 
remark applies to the rates paid by the different dasses of tenants also. 



Rent-rates. 



Clags of tenants. 


Beiit-rate orer 
the IV hole par- 
g4aa of F4rah. 


Rent-EBte in 

this tract. 


Oceapaney tenants .- .«•<..» »m 
Tenants-at-wiU 


Be. a. p. 

8 4 1 

8 7 3 


Ba. a. p. 

3 118 
8 2 8 


▲Terage 


3 6 1 


2 18 II 



This marked difference indicates an inferiority in this portion of the pargaaa 
which has been observed before. Excluding the revenue-free village of Gadaja 
Latifpur, the present recorded rental is Ba. 1^43,860. Calculating at the general 
tenant rate it would be Rs. 1,52,552, and at the rate paid by tenants-at^will Rs. 1,68,327. 

The revenue at half assets of this corrected rental would be Rs. 84,163, which 
would involve a slight reduction on the present revenue of Rs. 84,932. But the actual 
rates found prevailing show that the patw&ris' returns supply a very inadequate repre* 
sentation of the real rise in rents ; and the rents now paid have not followed the rise 
in the value of the land. 

The olasaes of soils to be found in this traet are similar to those in other parts 

of this district, and probably also in the adjoining parts of 
the diskict of Muttra. But the rates paid are by no means so. 

The inferiority in the irrigation and the recorded rentals alike point to a lower range 

of rates than has been prevailing further to the east. 

The following table shows the soils of which the cultivated area is composed and 
their areas, and the rates at which Mr. &nith assessed them :— 



Aaaeasment. 



Claas of soil, including all particalars of irrigstion, &o. 


Area In acres. 


Rate 
sanctioned. 


Taluc 


\. 




r i Qonda ^ 

] Manjha 
Irrigated ... < Istdumat 

|2nd do. 
( FiUya aad bbur 

Total 

f €k>ndaiM 
\ Manjha 

Uidrrigated . J J»„^«»-r* 

/Filiyaaodbhfir 
( Fakhra 

Total 

r Gonda... 
Canal irrigat- j Manjha 
ed, aasessed < Ist dumat 
as dry. i 2nd do., chiknol 
^ ( Filiya and bh^r 


••• 
••• 
••• 
«•■ 

*•• 

••• 
».. 
••• 
••■ 
•.• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

%•• 

> ••« 

••• 

••• 

••1 

a... 
••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•»• 

••• 

M« 

••• 
tM 


8,840 

8,644 

14,208 

670 

857 


Ba. a. 
T 
6 
4 6 
4 
8 8 


p. 






or 



8 









Ks. 

88,887 

18,280 

88,161 

2,680 

1,250 

1.11,188 


a. p. 



e 







82,717 


4 14 





Upper land or^ 
b4ngar. 


217 

834 

16,611 

3,515 

8,006 

489 


4 8 

3 12 
3 
2 10 
2 4 

1 


976 

3,128 

49,838 

9,227 

18,518 

489 







e 






27,671 


3 12 


7 


77.165 







195 

255 

1,911 

76 

22 

2,459 


8 4 
3 12 
8 
2 10 
2 4 










877 

956 

6,733 

199 

50 









Total. 


8 2 




5 





7,815 





Total b&ngar 


52,847 


3 11 


196,168 







'irrigated ... | Oonda and manjh 

Total 

■ 


39 
89 


6 4 

4 8 


S05 
180 






Saehir or< 


68 


6 





385 





^^^^' r i8t claas 
Unirrigated .u < 2nd do. 

C 3rd do. 


104 

7 

36 


4 
3 
1 8 








416 
81 
54 

491 







Total 


147 


8 5 


5 





Total kach£r 


215 


8 13 


6 


826 





Total cnltirated 


53,062 


3 11 


4 


196,994 







Irrigated 
Unirrigated 


22,785 
80,277 


4 14 
8 13 


3 

S 


1,11,623 
86.471 


o 


« 



69 
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!rhe rental thiui resulting from these rates is Rs. 1,96,994, with a reni-rate of 
Bs. 3-11-4 an acre. The rate of the rental resulting from the application of these 
rates to the pargana as a whole was Bs. 3-12-3, so that the difference in the compara- 
tiye value of the two portions of the pargana would be represented by a difference of 
something over 2 annas on the rate per acre. The incidence of the rates on the 
kach&r area is Bs. 3-13-5, but that area is so small that the average rate for the 
b&ngar or uplands is but little below the general average rate, being Rs. 3-1 1-5. The 
incidence on the irrigated lands is Rs. 4-14-3 an acre, on drj lands Rs. 2-12-7. Canal- 
irrigated land has been assessed as dry, but, owing to the superiority of the class of 
lands so irrigated in this tract, the dry rates give a rental falling at the average rate 
of Bs. 3-2-0 an acre. Thus with 47 per cent, of irrigation the 



Irrigated rate It 

Unirrigated 

ColtiTated 



••t 



M. 



... 



•M 



The corresponding rates for the pargana of F&rah 



Irrigated rate ^ 
Unirrigated ... 

Cultivated ..« 



••« 



... 







Ba. 


a. 


P* 


••• 


... 


4 


U 


a 


.«. 


... 


9 


13 


t 


•- 


... 


8 


11 


4 


F&rah 


as a 


whole ^ 


Bfere 






Rs. a. p. 


M. 


... 


4 


14 


a 


••• 


•M 


S 


IS 


10 


... 


... 


3 


11 


a 



There is thus some inferiority in the irrigated lands of this portion of the pargana, 
the dry lands being generally of average quality; and as compared with the other 
parganas of the Agra district, the irrigated rate is very much lower than anywhere 
else; tbe unirrigated rate lower than in any of the Cis- Jumna * parganas except 
Ehair&garh. 

These assessments, giving a rental of Rs. 1,96,994, point to a revenue demand of 

Financial results of re- ^* 98,497. The revenue which resulted finally from the 

vWon of settlement. assessment of the individual villages was Rs. 97,630, only 

Ri. 867 below the estimate. This involved an increase of Ri. 12,698, or 15 per cent. 

The incidence of the former and the revised revenues is as follows :— 



Former revenue 
Bevised ditto 



i 



.•• 



Rere- 


Total 


nue. 


area. 


Bs. 


Acres. 


S4,aaa 

977630 


67,399 



Bate. 



Caltnrft- 
ble area. 



Bs. a. p. 

1 4 
... 

1 7 



Acres. 

60,034 



Bate. 



Bs. a. p. 

1 6 7 

... 

1 10 



CnltiTa- 
ted 



Acres. 
63,069 



... 



Bate. 



Bs. a. p. 

19 6 

••. 

1 13 6 



The Uth Februaty, 1879. 



H. F. EVANS. 
SettUmerU Ofieerj Agra. 
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ORDERS OF GOVERNMENT. 

No. 1198 OF 1881. 
RESOLUTION. 

Revenue Department. 

« 

Dated Naini Tal^ the \st August^ 1881. 



Read — 



160 

letter No. , dated the I at September, 1880, from the Secretary to the Board of Rerenue, 

I.-152 

North- Western FroTinces, with which was submitted the final Settlement Report of the 
Muttra district. 

Observations. — The district of Muttra was re-surveyed, and 
the settlement of the land-revenue revised between the years 1872 
and 1877. At the time of this revision the district comprised 1,346 
square miles. Its area has since been increased to 1,452 square miles 
by the transfer of 84 villages from the adjoining Agra district ; but 
with these the Settlement Report has no concern. The Board have 
fully reviewed the proceedings of the Settlement Ofl5cers, and to their 
review the remarks now recorded are intended to be supplementary* 

2. The physical features of the district are well brought out in 
Mr. Whiteway's report. Lying, as it does, on the frontiers of Rdjputdna 
and the Panjdb, Muttra or rather the western portion, in its bare treeless 
plains and dry climate, bears a strong resemblance to those tracts. The 
Jumna, flowing through the district from north to south, divides it into two 
nearly equal parts. The left bank with the country behind it belongs 
geographically to the Jumna-Ganges Dodb. The right bank, on which 
the pargana and city of Muttra lie, stretches westwards towards the 
sands and bare hills of Rdjputdna. From the stand-point of Muttra 
city, the former may be correctly termed, as in Mr. White way's report, 
the trans- Jumna, and the latter the cis- Jumna territory. But with refer- 
ence to the Gangetic Dodb and the province generally, these appellations 
should be reversed. Whatever phraseology be employed, the marked 
differences, which the two tracts present in aspect, agriculture, and rural 
economy, cannot be overlooked. The country between Aligarh on 
the east and the left bank of the Jumna— the trans-Jumna parganas 
in Mr. Whiteway's nomenclature— is well-wooded, fertile, and thickly- 
peopled ; while the high-class crops and the careful tillage and irrigation 
of the soil betoken the presence of the labourious Jdt cultivator. West 
of the Jumna— the cis-Jumna parganas— the apathetic Thdkur pre- 
dominates, trees are scarce, and the fields half cultivated ; while the 
small and thickly-scattered hamlets of the trans-Jumna country are 
replaced by large semi-fortified villages, memorials of the days of 
Mahratta inroads or JAt invasions from Bhartpur. Here the village 
community still retains vitality ; and among the numerous proprietary 
and cultivating brotherhoods, many curious economic and social customs 
prevail, which Mr. Whiteway has fully described. 

3 These distinctions are due to a variety of causes,— physical, histori- 
cal, an^d economical. Among the physical causes the chief is the varying 
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abundance and quality of water in the two tracts. In the trans- Jumna 
parganas the water is not only nearer the surface, but it is more uniform- 
ly good. On the right bank of the Jumna the wells are frequently 
brackish, and in parts of the Muttra and Chhdta tahsils the only water 
fit to drink is that retained after the rains in ponds and tanks. Many 
kinds of saline water are, however, very beneficial to the crops in 
ordinary years, though in seasons of drought they are absolutely 
hurtful. It is not surprising that well-irrigation is much more common 
in the trans- Jumna than in the cis- Jumna tract. In the former 77 per 
cent of the whole cultivated area is commanded by wells, while 
in the latter only 30 per cent, is thus protected. To this scarcity 
of water the sparse population of the cis-Jumna tract is in a great 
measure to be ascribed. There was little inducement to the colonist 
to settle there, as long as land was to be had on the other bank. 
The cis-Jumna parganas have also been peculiarly liable to famine. 
The soil in years of drought becomes caked and unworkable, while the 
generally salt character of the wells prevents their being used independent 
of rain. Thus the population has been steadily kept down. In the Chhdta 
pargana, according to the recent census, there were only 331 persons to 
the square mile. In the trans- Jumna pargana of Mahaban there are 485. 
To this result, however, the political has probably co-operated with the 
physical cause, as the country on the right bank of the Jumna has always 
been more exposed to war and inroads from Rdjputdna and Mewdt than 
the Dodb parganas behind the river. Through similar historical causes 
the Thdkur stocks came to predominate on the right bank, and the more 
industrious Jdts on the left. Bad water, an insufficient and indolent 
population, and more acres than there were ploughs to till them, have 
naturally produced the careless and unproductive system of agriculture 
which is still to be seen in the cis-Jumna half of the Muttra district. 
Cane and indigo are almost unknown, garden-crops are rarely grown, and 
the area under wheat is very small. The cultivator depends for his food 
on the coarse autumnal staples of judr and other millets, and for his 
rent on the cotton plant. In the trans- Jumna tract also cotton is the 
favourite rent-paying crop ; but in addition to it the Jdt agriculturist has 
his well-tilled fields of wheat, barley, and maize, and his garden-crops 
of tobacco, potatoes, and other vegetables. These marked distinctions 
between the two halves of the district will probably in time be to a 
great extent obliterated. The efiect of the Agra Canal, which passes 
through the heart of the cis-Jumna tract, in a line roughly midway 
between the river and the Bhartpur hills, is already visible. Mr. White- 
way notices the industrial spirit which it inspires among even the most 
indolent castes, and the revolution it is causing in traditional agriculture. 
The result of canal-irrigation in the district of Muzaffarnagar was very 
similar, as it is there acknowledged to have been more potent in wean- 
ing the Giijar and Ahir from their predatory pursuits than the Penal Code 
or the police. Next to water, the want of the cis-Jumna parganas is 
population; it has actually decreased in the last decade. But as this 
must be ascribed mainly to drought, and as the best protective against 
drought is irrigation, the influence of the canal on population will not be 
unimportant. 
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4. In the character or quality of the soil there is no marked differ- 
ence between the two portions of the district. In each along the valley 
of the Jumna extensive alluvial tracts (khddir) occur, of every degree 
of fertility. The presence of the river is further marked by a net- work 
of ravines and sand-hills, through which the drainage of the uplands 
flows. But beyond the ravines the soil on both banks is singularly 
imiform in quality. It consists for the most part of a light, easily- 
worked loam, locally known as piliya. It is said to be quite as good as 
dumat for the majority of crops usually grown, and is especially adapted 
for cotton. Here and there it becomes harder and more clayey, 
approximating to the heavy loam (dumat) of other districts: elsewhere it 
degenerates into a light sandy soil, known as bhtlr and pulh. There 
are thus no sharp distinctions between natural soils, but an innumerable 
number of gradations. And where man has come to the aid of nature 
the defect or excellence of the soil itself goes for nothing. This will be 
further noticed when the principles of assessment come under review. 

5. With a light porous soil and a dry climate, irrigation is essential 
to all the higher classes of crops. The trans-Jumna tract is, as already 
noticed, amply supplied with wells. In pargana Sahpau, for instance, 
almost every rood of cultivated land is actually irrigated, or capable of 
being irrigated by some existing well. In this respect it is on a level 
with pargana Hdthras of the adjoining district of Aligarh, and may rank 
with it as one of the most highly-developed tracts in the province. On 
the subject of well-irrigation Mr. Whiteway has collected much useful 
information. Of the 40,000 wells in the district, one-eighth are masonry, 
one-fourth have wooden cylinders, and most of the rest are lined with 
twig to prevent the sub-soil slipping. The remarkable fact that the num- 
ber of masonry wells has decreased during the last thirty years is attri- 
buted by Mr. Whiteway to the greater cheapness of other classes of wells. 
A well lined with wood can be constructed for Rs. 50, one lined with 
twig for Rs. 10, and either kind will last for a number of years. A ma- 
sonry well on the other hand costs at least Rs. 200. That the cultivator 
is tempted to distribute his capital over several cheap wells can be readily 
understood. At the same time the masonry well in the long nm is the 
most paying, as besides its durability it usually taps the permanent spring- 
level, and thus irrigates a larger area. The tube-wells, which are now 
being sunk in Moradabad, would, if they succeed, be well suited for parts 
of Muttra, as by them the spring-level is reached at a comparatively 
small cost. In connection with this and other State well projects the 
information collected by Mr, Whiteway, as to the varying property of 
weU-water, is of much value. 

6. In chapter II. full details are given of the chief castes by whom 
the land is owned or cultivated. The district is essentially a Hindu one. 
Though Muhammadans own about one-fifth of the whole area, they are 
chiefly town-dwellers, and are outnumbered by the Hindus in the pro- 
portion of one to eleven. Both as proprietors and tenants, the Jdts are 
the strongest race. They own one-half the soil, and form the back- 
bone of the cultivating classes. They are most numerous in the trans- 
Jumna parganas, though their possessions are now but one-half what they 
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were when the district first passed into British hands. In the weirt the 
Thdkur stocks predonainate, though they too have lost much of their land. 
Everywhere the gain has been with the baniya and the Brahmin castes, 
of whom the former now own one-seventh of the entire area in place of 
two villages, while the latter have increased their estates from one-eighth 
to one-fourth of the district. The number of non-resident proprietors 
is consequently large. Out of 48,000 landholders, over 9,000 are non-resi- 
dent, while the area held by them is nearly one-half of the whole district. 
Unfortunately, the new race of landlords is by no means an improvement 
on the old. In Sahpau the bulk of the zamfnd^rs are now, says Mr. 
McConaghey, " purely speculators in land," who are " little inclined to 
treat their tenants with moderation, much less with leniency." The 
same state of things is found in the other trans-Jumna parganas. The 
" frightful extent" to which the land has clianged hands in this tract, 
since the beginning of the century, is undoubtedly due to the severity of 
successive settlements. " The result has been the replacement of the 
hereditary yeoman by a body of grasping traders and speculators, who 
are not connected with the soil by any ancient traditions, and who look 
upon the land merely as a good investment for their capital. The 
causes which have l)rought about this state of things are various ; but to 
the high incidence of Mr* Tyler's assessment^ and to the small margin 
of profit left to the zaminddrs for the first 15 or 16 years of his 
settlement, must in a great degree be attributed many of the alienations 
which have taken place." It is, however, consolatory to find that even 
in these eastern parganas, where the commercial principle of land manage^ 
ment is strongest, tenant-right has not been broken down. Half the area 
cultivated by tenants in the trans- Jumna parganas is held imder right-of- 
occupancy.. Compared with the figures for 1851 the occupancy area has 
actually doubled. The rent-rate reports of the several parganas also show 
that the occupancy -tenant pays a decidedly lower rate of rent than the 
tenant- at- will; thus in pargana Sadabad the rate paid by tenants-at-will 
is 11 per cent, higher than that paid by occupancy- tenants^ " though the 
latter cultivate land of a better quality all round." Mr. Whiteway 
also proves, that while the average rent of the tenant-at-will has risen 
42 per cent, in pargana Mahdban since 1850, that of the occupancy -tenant 
has risen by only 10 per cent, (page 88). For this substantial protection 
of their cultivating rights, the tenantry are greatly indebted to the ofiScers 
by whom the settlement records were revised in 1851. Every care was 
then taken to record maurusi rights where they were found to exist; and 
thouo-h no definite period of prescription existed, the proprietors were 
" found in general ready after brief argument to accede to the demands 
of a cultivator who had cultivated for any lengthened term the same 
fields on fixed rates" (page 46). The extract given by Mr. Whiteway 
from the records of 1851, here quoted^ has a further interest. In discus- 
sions about the twelve-year rule of occupancy established by Act X. of 
1859, the Legislature has sometimes been taxed with having, introduced 
a novel and arbitrary principle, highly detrimental to the rights of the 
landholder. But the records of 1851 exhibit the Settlement Officer adopt-^ 
ling twelve years as the ordinary period of prescription incases when the- 
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claim of the cultivator to occupancy -rights was doubtful. As Mr. 
Whiteway says, " the method then adopted varies but little from that 
now enforced by the law." 

7. In the cis-Jumna or western parganas, not only has the soil re- 
mained to a much greater extent with the original owners, but the tenantry 
are protected by peculiar customs regulating the standard of rent. Trans- 
fers of land in this tract have been chiefly confined to the first years of 
British rule, when landholders were wheedled by unscrupulous specula- 
tors out of their proprietary rights, before they had learnt to know the 
value of them. Of these land-jobbers the mendicant known as the Ldla 
Babu, who built up a large estate in Muttra and elsewhere in the early 
days of the century, is the most famous. When this^ period of fraud 
ended, the light assessment, which the cis-Jumna parganas uniformly 
enjoyed, enabled the proprietary brotherhoods of Jdts and Thdkurs to 
preserve their possessions intact Here the village community still sur- 
vives in all its strength, and the most interesting pages of Mr. White- 
way's report are those in which the peculiar features of these agricultural 
commonwealths are sketched. The first instance is one of a large Jdt 
estate or ialuka^ situate not in the cis-Jumna tract but in Mdt on the lefl 
bank of the river. By repeated division and sub-division a large estate 
originally held in common ownership by a Jat brotherhood has been split 
up into a bewildering number of commingled yet separate properties. Each 
partition proceeded on the basis of assigning to each co-sharer a portion 
of each description of land comprised in the common estate. The final re- 
sult of a long series of sub-divisions is to give each owner a fractional 
share in each of half a dozen fields lying, it may be, furlongs apart. But 
the anomalous tenures, which the cis-Jumna tract presents, are even 
more striking. The two points, which characterise these bhaiyachdrd 
villages or cultivating brotherhoods, are — (1) the conflict between actual 
possession and ancestral shares ; and (2) the frequent enjoyment by the 
tenants of privileges elsewhere exclusively confined to the proprietary 
body. In regard to the first, it is not necessary to follow Mr. Whiteway 
through the various customs which prevail. Sometimes actual possession 
holds good for land already divided, while the ancestral share governs 
each co-sharer's claim to the common land : sometimes the ancestral 
right has dropped out of sight altogether : at other times it is strong 
enough to cause a re-distribution of lands held in severalty. In the rent- 
rate report on pargana Kosi, Mr. McConaghey thus details the constitu- 
tion of one of these villages : — 

" The tenure is a most exceptional one. Ancestral shares have never been re- 
corded, nor is it known how much belongs to the Jadons and how much to the Brah- 
mans. In the khewat names alone are entered. Separate possession is not recognised, 
nor do the sharers even hold the same area of khudkdskt or air from year to year. 
Their cultivation is always changing. The Government jama, local cesses, and village 
expenses are paid by a bachh on the land cultivated during the year ; and tenants also 
pay the bachh. The zam{nd&rs themselves cannot tell their shares, nor do they wish 
any inquiry to be made on the subject. At the. revision their wish was respected, and 
the khewat was then a mere record of names. On the decease of a sharer, his heirs' 
names have been entered, nothing more. All disputes are settled by the proprietary 
community in open council." 
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8. This illustrates Mr, Whiteway's conjecture that originally in 
these hhaiyachdrd communities the only measure of ownership was the 
amount of land actually occupied and cultivated by each member of the 
brotherhood. Mr. White way himself cites instances of villages in which 
the extent of each proprietor's share is estimated in ploughs, or in frac- 
tional parts of a well-run, or of the bullocks required to work it. In parts 
of Bdjputdna proprietary ownership of the soil can be acquired by making 
a well. In all these cases the principle is the same. Land at certain 
stages of society is not in itself a valuable commodity. 

9. The second point — the peculiar privileges enjoyed by tenants — 
has more than an antiquarian interest If a fixed and low rent be the 
highest good of a tenantry, the system sanctioned by tradition in these 
cis-Jumna parganas best secures it. The peculiarity is that the tenants 
in many of these bhaiyachdrd villages are not required to pay more than 
the share of the Government revenue and village expenses that is pro- 
portionate to'the land held by them. They hold, as it is termed, at 
" revenue-rates." In these villages the bulk of the land is cultivated by 
the members of the brotherhood themselves. The surplus land alone is 
held by tenants ; and as the only contribution required from cultivating 
proprietors by the village council is their quota of the land-tax and other 
expenses, the custom grew up of dealing with any tenants there might be 
in the same way. In fact, the principle which originally made cultivating 
possession synonymous with ownership, has been instinctively extended to 
the ordinary tenant, who does not belong to the brotherhood. * The dis- 
tinction between rent proper — the letting value of the land — and revenue 
is thus obliterated, or rather unknown in these bhaiyachdrd villages. The 
difficulty which the Settlement Officers found in assessing them will be 
noticed elsewhere. Here the important point to observe is the salutary 
effect of this system of revenue-rates. " In preventing," as Mr. Whiteway 
says, " any but the actual cultivator deriving any profit from the land, 
this principle is the key-stone of the tenure, as it excludes from the sharers 
all except those who look to the actual cultivation of the land for their 
profit." 

10. Of the entire cultivated area of the district (649,293 acres), 
220,542, or more than one-third, is held as tir by proprietors : 199,362 
acres by tenants with occupancy rights : 1,445 acres by ex-proprietary 
tenants, and the rest by tenants-at-will. The land is therefore held in three 
nearly equal parts by proprietors, occupancy-tenants, and tenants-at-will. 
But taking the two divisions of the district separately, 71*8 per cent, of 
the area will be found held by the two first classes in the cis-Jumna par- 
ganas, against 58-8 per cent, in the trans-Jumna. In the cis-Jumna tract 
only 26*8 per cent, is held by tenants-at-will, against 40 1 per cent, in the 
trans- Jumna. The extent of land on the right bank of the river occupied by 
persons, who, whether as cultivators or proprietors, enjoy fixity of tenure, 
is remarkable. In connection with this subject, Mr. Whiteway's remarks 
on the stability of occupancy tenures are interesting. The inquiries 
made by him into the history of the tenants of certain selected villages 
showed that very few of the tenures in existence in 1851 had disappeared. 
On the ability of the cultivator to maintain through bad seasons and short 
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harvests the rights won for him hy prescription, the effect of any system 
of tenant-right must depend. The facts adduced by Mr. Whiteway are 
of a most hopeful kind. 

11. In chapter III. the fiscal history of the district up to the revision 
of the last settlement is given. Its complexity is increased by the necessi- 
ty of dealing separately with the two halves of the district up to the year 
1832, when they for the first time fell under a common administration. 
Before that date the trans- Jumna parganas belonged to the Aligarh dis- 
trict, and the cis-Jumna to Agra. The successive revenue assessments 
were made in the two tracts by ofiScers of different schools and capacities. 
The earlier settlements made no pretence to scientific accuracy : and indi- 
vidual judgment and opinion played a much greater part in determining 
the revenue of a district than is now possible. The facts recorded by 
Mr. Whiteway clearly prove that the cis-Jumna parganas, through their 
union with Agra, had a happier history than the trans-Jumna portion. 
The settlements from . the first were there made as far as possible with 
the original village communities, to the exclusion of farmers or talukddrs: 
and the revenue imposed was extremely moderate. In 1809 the demand 
of the second triennial settlement for the cis-Jumna parganas, excluding 
Gobardhan, was Rs. 3,40,000, and this would have been declared perma- 
nent had not the sanction of the Court of Directors been fortunately with- 
held. The present assessment of the tract is now Rs. 6,20,000. From 
the former figure the demand gradually rose in successive settlements to 
Rs. 5,46,808 in 1837, when the regular settlement under Regulation IX. of 
1833 was made. No sooner had the revision been effected, than the great 
famine of 1837-38 fell with full severity on the district, especially on the 
Kosipargana, and was followed in 1839-41 by other disasters. This 
led to a reduction of the demand of Kosi from Rs. 1,63,303 to Rs. 1,52,024; 
and from this date the cis-Jumna tract paid its revenue without trouble 
and with ever increasing ease. 

12. In the trans- Jumna tract the great error at the outset, though one 
perhaps unavoidable at the time, was that of favouring talukd&rs to the detri- 
ment of the original village owners. In the first settlement, made in 1804, the 
whole of the tract was farmed to two powerful talukddrs of Aligarh and a half- 
subdued rebel, named Ranmast Khdn. Their exactions led eventually to 
their removal, and the second triennial settlement (1808) was made gene- 
rally with the village zaminddrs. But this change was accpmpanied by 
a very large increase in the revenue, and the result was heavy balances 
And rapid transfers of property. In 1809 the demand was Rs. 6,85,605 : 
by the quartennial settlement (1811) it was reduced to Rs. 6,81,380. In 
1816 it was again raised by the quinquennial settlement to Rs. 7,41,917. 
It must have been in these years that so many estates passed away from 
the Jdt and ThAkur communities which were found in these parganas at 
the time of annexation. The revision of this settlement was commenced 
under Regulation VII. of 1822, and completed in 1834 under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833, when the demand was fixed at Rs. 7,92,131. To this 
in 1840 was added some Rs. 24,000 on account of some villages received 
from Aligarh. 
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Expiring 
deaiand. 


Present 
assess- 
ment. 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


I Sahpan ••« 
rr^.-^ Tnw«« J Sadabad ••. ••• 

Mahaban .«, ••• 
Muttra ••• ... 

Ci8-Juif9A ' »•• \ Chhata 

Kosi ••• »,. 


Rs. 

57,115 
2,29,672 
2,45,866 
2,88,633 
2,15,237 
1,77,308 
1,51,181 


Ks. 

60,900 
2,55,116 
2,81,820 
8,14,287 
2,49,268 
2,02,933 
1,67,040 


« 
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9 
16 
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10 


Total 


18,65,002 


15,30,464 


... 
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13. The expiring demand of the settlement under Regulation IX. 

of 1833 for the 
whole district, 
the present 
assessments, 
and the percen- 
tage of increase, 
are given on the 
margin. The 

revenue has risen from Rs. 13,65,002 to Rs. 15,30,464, or by 12 per cent. 

14. The character of the last settlement has already been indicated 
generally. In the cis«Jumna tract the incidence of the revenue was 
only Re. 1-10-11 the acre on the cultivated area at the expiration of 
the settlement. Even allowing for the great extension of cultivation- 
over 20 per cent. — and of irrigation, which the last 30 years has seen, 
the assessment must from the first have been light. In the trans*Jumna 
the incidence was Rs. 2-8-3 the acre even at the close of the settlement, 
and this must have pressed most severely on the soil during the earlier 
years of the settlement. In Aligarh, the revenue-rate of the recently 
revised settlement, which is by no means a light one, is only Rs. 2-6-3 the 
cultivated acre. 

15. Cawnpore also is both a fully developed and a heavily assessed 
district: yet the incidence of the lately expired settlement was not 
more than Rs. 2-7-5 the cultivated acre. These two facts sufficiently 
attest the severity of the assessments under Regulation IX. of 1833, in 
the trans-Jumna parganas of Muttra. The industry of the people and 
the high standard of rent alone prevented the settlement from breaking 
down altogether. In Sadabad and Sahpau nearly every acre has been 
brought under tillage, and is irrigated from wells. The areas under 
cotton and wheat are surprisingly large, and much of the land is double- 
cropped. The rents paid are even higher than those of the adjoining 
rich pargana of Hdthras. In H4thras the average rate for ^^ irrigated 
outlying (barha) lands," which occupy 60 per cent of the cultivation, 
was found by the Settlement Officer to be Rs. 5 an acre. In Sadabad 
and Sahpau the rent of " good" land of this class is Rs. 7-4-0, and of " fair" 
Rs. 6-6-0 an acre. Here, as elsewhere, the origin of this high standard 
of rent must be sought in continuously heavy assessments. In theory 
the growth of the revenue depends on the progress of rent ; but practically 
rents have often been stimulated in their growth by a high revenue^ 
demand. 

16. The severity of the last settlement is seen in the rapid transfer 
of land from the agricultural to the trading classes. Since the settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made, one-third of the entire district 
has changed hands through sale or mortgage. In the cis- Jumna parganas 
the transfers have rarely had any connection with the Government de- 
mand ; but in the trans- Jumna the bulk of them have been directly due 
to its severity. The increasing ease with which the revenue was met 
in the years after the mutiny is seen in the higher price of land, and the 
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comparatively small number of auction sales. In the first 12 years of 
tlie settlement, 64,467 acres were sold for arrears of revenue : in the last 
twenty (1857-1877), only 9,914. Between 1838-50 the average price of 
land by private sale was Rs. 3^ an acre ; between 1850-57 it was 
Rs. 8i ; between 1857-77 it had risen to Rs. 14. 

17. If it be asked why a settlement, which pressed so heavily on the 
land in its first years, came at its close to be borne with ease, the answer 
is not far to seek. In the first place, prices have risen enormously. 
Since the mutiny the rise has been 42 per cent, in the case of wheat, 
and still more in the case of commoner grains. To this subject Mr, 
Whiteway has devoted unusual care, and he shows from an elaborate 
array of price-lists, that not only have prices thus risen in the open 
market, but that the prices which the cultivator gets in his village from 
the grain-dealer, the '* harvest prices," have risen to a still greater degree. 
From 1838 to the mutiny the cultivator disposed of his wheat to the 
baniya at the average rate of 41 seers the rupee, and the same grain 
sold in the open market at 32 seers. Since the mutiny he has received 
on the average one rupee for 26 seers, while the average bazdr-rate 
has been 22 seers. These figures are very instructive. It is evident 
that the cultivator is not only getting his share in the_rise of prices 
generally, but is also gradually forcing the baniya to give him a better 
price for his produce. " It must take time," says Mr. Whiteway, " for 
the benefits of competition in the export trade to filter down to him, 
gimrded and hedged as he is by custom and long-standing obligations^ 
but in a longer or shorter time it must reach him. The harvest prices 
of cotton in this district during the American war are instructive in the 
extreme, as showing how the baniya's hand must be forced by a stimu- 
lated market." 

18. In the second place, the communications of the district have been 
greatly improved. The roads are generally good, and the Jumna is bridged 
with boats at convenient places. The East Indian Railway is at no 
great distance from the trans- Jumna half of the district, and the light 
railway branch from Hdthras to the Jumna has now placed the cis- Jumna 
portion within easy reach of the rail. In the Agra Canal this tract has 
also a convenient water-highway to Agra and Delhi, and to the cotton 
market of Cawnpore vid the Jumna. 

19. The extension of cultivation and of irrigation is the third great 
factor. The records of the settlement of 1833-1837 are so imperfect^ 
that it is impossible to ascertain with accuracy the area then under 
cultivation ; but the revision which was made in 1848-50 furnish 
more trustworthy statistics, of which Mr. Whiteway has availed himself. 
In the trans- Jumna parganas cultivation appears to have increased about 
12 per cent., and in the cis- Jumna parganas between 20 and 27 per cent. 
It has been least in Sahpau (5 per cent.) and greatest in Muttra (27 
per cent.) The culturable . waste on the left bank of the Jumna, even 
30 years ago, was comparatively sm-all, and very little is now left 
untilled. On the right bank there was more room for increase, and the' 
culturable waste still amounts to 9 per cent, of the total culturable area. 
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20. The extension of irrigation similarly is more marked in the cis- 
Jumna than in the trans-Jumna tract. Taking first the trans- Jumna 
tahsils, the irrigated area has increased in Sahpau by 20 per cent., in 
Sadabad by 36 per cent, and in MAt by 71 per cent. In the cis- Jumna 
tahsils the increase in Kosi has been 53 per cent., in Muttra 108 per 
cent, and in Chhdta 141 per cent The high development already 
attained in 1833 by the tract on the left bank of the river accounts for the 
comparatively slow increase during the last 30 years. Irrigation there 
has now almost reached its limit, as 77 per cent of the cultivated area is 
commanded by wells. On the right bank irrigation was hardly known 
in 1833, and in spite of its rapid extension only 30 per cent, of the culti- 
vation is as yet irrigated. 

21. The fourth and last factor is the rise in the standard of rent, 
which has taken place during the settlement. Prices, it has been shown, 
have risen by at least 40 per cent, new marts have been opened, commu* 
nications have improved, and superior staples have largely — at any rate 
in the trans- Jumna parganas — supplanted inferior ones. How much of 
these advantages have reached the landlord through the cultivator ? The 
cis-Jumna tract has to be put out of the inquiry,, since on account of 
the peculiar tenures there prevailing economic rent is little known. 
Mr. Whiteway has therefore confined his investigations to the trans- Jumna 
parganas. They are not, it must be admitted, as conclusive as might be 
wished. The average rents paid in 1833-37 cannot be ascertained. The 
revised records prepared in 1848-50 show that in Sahpau, Sadabad, and 
Mahdban there has been between that date and the present an all-round 
rise of 22*9 per cent. But for the large tahsfl of Mdt even this informa- 
tion is not forthcoming. Carrying his analysis further, Mr. Whiteway 
proves that in the case of occupancy-tenants the rise in none of these 
three tahsils has been more than 18 per cent., while in the case of 
tenants-at-will it has been 28 per cent, in Sadabad and 42 per cent, in 
Mahaban. His conclusion that the general rent«rate has risen from 25 to 30 
per cent, during the term of the last settlement, agrees so closely with 
that of other Settlement OflScers, that it may be safely accepted. The next 
piece of evidence is supplied by the patwdris' papers from the mutiny to 
the present time. Unfortunately, they are so falsified and inaccurate, that 
they are useless for inquiry as to the actual rent-rate of any given period. 
But Mr. Whiteway considers that they roughly indicate the ratio in which 
rents have actually risen. His analysis of these returns shows that the 
rise has been practically concentrated within the last ten years. This also 
agrees with other and independent investigations into rents made in ad- 
joining districts in recent revisions of settlements. In Etdwah, Mr. 
Crosthwaite showed from the actual statistics of enhancement cases that 
causes were at work which tended to raise, if they had not already raised, 
rents by 30 or 40 per cent within the last ten years. In Aligarh, Mr. 
Smith proved from the patwAris' papers a general rise of 27 per cent, in 
the rent-rate of the district ; and allowing for unduly low rents and false 
returns, a real rise of 50 per cent. In the trans-Jumna parganas of 
Muttra, the present standard of rent is even higher, as has been shown, 
than in Aligarh. If the rise during the last 30 years has not been so 
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marked as elsewhere, the probable explanation is, that owing to heavy- 
assessments, the standard of rent has all along been exceptionally high. 

22, The work of assessment may now be considered. Mr. McCona- 
ghey assessed the whole of the district, except the Nohjhil-Mdt tahsH, 
which Mr. Whiteway completed. As Mr. White way had been Mr. McCona- 
ghey's assistant, and worked on the same lines, the settlement of the 
whole district may be said to have been made on the same principles ; 
though, owing to the peculiar proprietary tenures of the cis-Jumna tract, 
exact uniformity of method was impossible. The assessments were every- 
where based on the average rates of rent actually paid, and upon actual 
rentals so far as they represented fair rents. The problem was to ascer- 
tain for each description of land the rate of rent which was ordinarily 
held to be a fair one, and to govern the average hondjide transactions 
between landlord and tenant. To ascertain this it was necessary to 
^xclud efrom the analysis oLj^^yital^ ^^^ jnarnnpftg \x\ which the rent wad 
obvious ly too low^r too high. This process of elimination is an extreme- 
ly delicate one, and for the accuracy with which it is performed the 
assessing officer is solely responsible. The rent^rates thus obtained are, 
or ought to be, such as can readily be paid by the tenants of any village 
to which they are applied. They do no t ta ke into con sideration a ny anti- 
ffpated rise in the^ standard of rent during the duration of the new settle- 
ment, though they allow for probable enhancements of unduly low rentsJ 
Tfets pfmc'Tpre'of assessment has been repeatedly approved by Govern- 
ment, and is the only safe basis for a settlement. 

23. The point of primary importance at the outset was the accurate 
demarcation and classification of the several descriptions of soil. Mr. C. 
A. Elliott, who was the first Settlement Officer to see the full importance 
of this, was content in his Farukhabad settlement to roughly demarcate 
the soil-areas himself when inspecting a village. This plan was also 
adopted in Etdwah by Mr. C. H. T. Crosthwaite. But the latter officer, 
in his subsequent settlement of Moradabad, had the demarcation done 
side by side with the preparation of the khasra and by the same staff. 
In the Muttra settlement a still higher stage of refinement was reached, 
as the soils were first demarcated by a specially-trained establishment^ 
and then carefully revised by the assessing officer himself. The main 
divisions of soils adopt ed were those ordinariljji^ji by Settlement.^^ . 
In every village the manured home-lands {bdra) were first of all marked 
off from the outlying area {barha\ thus constituting the two so-called 
" artificial circles." In the former, good cultivation, manure, and water 
so obliterate the natural qualities of the soil, that it need not be taken 
into account. In four tahsils this home-circle was divided into the 
gauhdn area and the manjha or more distant home-lands ; but in 
Kosi, Chhdta, and Mdt the manjha sub-circle was not retained. Where 
both the gauhdn and the manjha circles were used, they were each sub- 
divided into two and sometimes three classes. Where the gauhdn alone 
was used, it was broken up into five classes. If by gauhdn and manjha 
be understood the area ordinarily receiving manure, it was immaterial 
whether it was divided into these two circles or not, since in any case it 
was further sub-divided into four or five classes. The bar ha or outlying 
lands were divided into numerous classes according to soil and irrigation. 
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Ordinarily, there were two classes of ^'irrigated'' and two of " unirrigated 
harha^^ each class being sub-divided into " good," " fair," or " average," 
and sometimes " below average." These included along with the ordinary 
loams and clays the better kinds of sandy soils (fiAwr); but the worse 
Tarieties, known as puth, were separately classified as " irrigated " and 
" dry" path. The alluvial or riverain soils {khadir^ wefe usually classed 
apart into three or four groups. 

24. From 20 to 25 classes of soil, each with its separate rent- 
rate, were thus employed in the assessment of a tahsil. In a district 
where the soil is unusually uniform in character, this elaboration of rates 
was probably unnecessary. Aligarh presents much the same physical 
features, yet the Settlement Officer contented himself with about half the 
number of classes used in Muttra. The object of thus multiplying rates 
and classes is to furnish an exhaustive classification of soils, and an unerring 
formula for estimating the rental of any particular village. Yet in prac- 
tice no Settlement Officer finds he can assess in this purely mathemati- 
cal way. " A rough allowance," as Mr. Whiteway says, " for the special 
character of the village," has invariably to be made. " No one set of 
rates could, in fact, ever apply to a large tract of country, without some 
allowances." It is therefore probable that fewer and more general rates 
would have answered quite as well in Muttra as the more elaborate ones 
actually used. At the same time multiplicity of rates allow the assess- 
ing officer to furnish better formal proof of the accuracy of his assessment ; 
and as long as they do not cramp his judgment and supersede discretion, 
they are unobjectionable. In the present instaiKje, there is ample proof 
that this was not the case. 

25. In the trans-Jumna parganas the mode in which standard rent- 
rates were deduced from the soil-areas thus demarcated and classified pre- 
sents few peculiarities. The chief difficulty arose from the prevalence of 
lump-rents. Field-rents, that is to say, rent paid field by field, are in this 
district almost unknown. Where a holding comprises half a dozen soils 
the proportion of the rent paid on each class of soil does not reveal itself 
on cursory examination. The first step taken by the Settlement Officer 
was to get together ev^ry holding that consisted of only one class of land. 
From these holdings he deduced average rates for the several classes 
of soil. The next thing was to test these rates over a wider field. He 
therefore took the entire area held by tenants in the tract under assess-^ 
ment, eliminated those villages or holdings the rents of which he thought 
were unduly low, and compared the actual rent paid on that area with 
the rent which his average soil-rates applied to it gave. If the two closely 
approximated, his rates were likely to be fair ones. As a rule, he found 
that the rates deduced from, holdings of uniform quality had to be slightly 
lowered before they could be generally applie<i. This correction was 
invariably made. 

26. The chief point to notice in this procedure is. the extent to which 

low-rented lands were excliuied from, the test area. In Sahpau, for 

example, the area held by tenants is 12,265 acres, comprised in 36 villages. 

Of these, eleven villages, with an area of 4,282 acres, were excluded from 

the investigation, because the recordedrentals were false. There remained 
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Corrected 
rental before 
enhance- 
ment. 


Kecorded 
rental after 
enhance- 
ment. 


Corrected 
rental after 
enhance- 
ment. 


Rental at 

double the 

revenue. 


* 

Sahpan ••• 
Sadabad ••• 
Mahiban ' ••• 
Mat 


Rs. 

98,866 
4,37,419 
4,42,426 
4,91,849 


Rs. 

88,216 
3,68,966 
6,10,297 
4,21,012 


Rs. 

1,02.602 
4,73.414 
6,81,647 

••■ 


Rs. 

1,91,800 
6,10,232 
6,28,674 
6,63,640 



7,983 acres; and of these 3,193 acres were similarly excluded as being 
either under-rented or rack-rented. The test area thus left was 4,7 90 
acres, or 34 per cent, of the whole tenant area. Elsewhere the test area was 
greater : thus in Sadabad it was 44 per cent, in Mahdban 56 per cent., 
in Mdt 66, and in NohjhQ 41. The extent, however, of the test area is less 
important than its representative character. In each case the assessing 
officer was satisfied that the holdings selected "contained all descriptions 
of soil, and were held by all classes of tenants," and felt justified in as- 
suming that the rent-rates thus obtained "were applicable to the remain- 
der of the area." 

27. An assessment on these principles could not fail to appear more 

than 60 per 
cent, of there- 
corded rentals. 
The "correct- 
ed" rental in 
the annexed 
table is the ren- 
tal after a fair 
rent has been 

applied to sir and other low-rented lands. Where so much is held as 
sl7\ this is a very important correction. Thus, in Sadabad 17,749 acres 
of sir are recorded as paying a gross rent of Rs. 8,143, or less than 8 
annas the acre, though the average rent-rate of the pargana is Rs. 6-8-0. 
The " corrected rental," after enhancements effected through the settle- 
ment courts, was still somewhat less than twice the revenue assessed. 
But if allowance for concealment of assets and for manorial and other 

« 

dues (siwai) be made, the difference is very slight. The enhancement 
suits, which might be but had not yet been brought, might be fairly expected 
to cover this. For Mdt the " corrected" figures for the recorded rental 
of 1877-78 after enhancement are not given in column 3, as owing to the 
famine the rental of that year was abnormally low. 

28. In Sadabad and Sahpau concealment of assets had been generally 
practised. According to the patwAris' returns the rental had remained 
almost stationary in Sahpau since the mutiny, although the majority of 
the zamfnddrs are traders or speculators, who are keen to take advantage 
of the rise in prices and the land-hunger of the agricultural classes. In 
Sadabad a portion of the rent was frequently not recorded in the patwiiris' 
papers, but was secured by a bond enforceable through the civil courts. 
Muttra is not the only district where returns of rental have to be regard- 
ed with suspicion. In Etdwah and elsewhere 7 per cent, on the recorded 
assets has been considered a fair allowance for concealment. 

29. The assessment of the cis-Jumna tract has now to be considered. 
Of its three tahsils, that of Muttra presents conditions closely resem- 
bling those found on the east bank of the river. There are few bhaiya- 
chdrd communities, and comparatively little of the land is held as sir. 
The sir area is only 29,930 acres out of 121,790. It was therefore 
possible to obtain average rent-rates by the ordinary inductive process, 
though the inquiry was complicated by the extraordinary variety of 
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methods in which rent was found to be levied. " There are," says Mr. 
McConaghey, " all-round rates on cultivation, crop-rates, irrigated and 
dry rates, rough soil-rates, rates for resident and non-resident cultivators, 
rates for hereditary tenants and rates for tenants-at-will, rates on ploughs, 
rates on wells, rates varyiug according to the quality of the water used, 
rates for manured and unmanured land, lump-rates, and finally numerous 
modified sets of rates — based on and derived from two or more of those 
already specified. All these existing rates have been carefully enquired 
into, and a full record of them made in the village histories prepared 
prior to assessinent." Through this labyrinth of usage had the assess- 
ing officer to grope his way in the inquiry as to what were fair com- 
mercial rents for the several qualities of land. The most important 
class of soil was the unirrigated light loam outside the manured home-cir- 
cle, of average fertility, classed as " dry average &ar/m, I." It occupied 
42,228 acres, or one-third of the entire cultivated area. Only 1,625 hold- 
ings, consisting of this class of soil alone, were found ; on their aggregate 
area of 5,207 acres, the average rent paid was Ks. 3-13-9 per acre. 
Taking Rs. 3-12-0 as the standard rent for this class of soil, Mr. 
McConaghey raised it to Rs. 4 for soils classed as '^ good dry harha, I.," 
and lowered it to Rs. 3-6-0 for "inferior dry barha, I." Standards for 
home-lands, irrigated and sandy soils, were similarly elaborated. The 
latter class, however, were leniently treated, and an ample margin left 
for the precarious character of their cultivation. Neglect to allow for 
this was the main cause of the assessments of the bhur villages of par- 
gana Azamnagar in the Etah district breaking down. 

30. In this point and in the skilful adaptation of the revenue to 
local peculiarities lies the strength of Mr. McConaghey's work, not 
only in the Muttra pargana, but throughout the district. The revised 
revenue on a rigid application of the rent-rates fell at Rs. 2,57,940 ; but 
as allowances were made where they seemed to be required, and progres- 
sive Jamas fixed in the case of large enhancements, the revenue actually 
imposed amounted to only Rs. 2,37,418, rising in the sixth year to 
Rs. 2,49,268. This gave an increase of 16 per cent, on the expiring de- 
mand. As cultivation had increased by 27 per cent., irrigation had more 
than doubled, and prices risen fully 40 per cent, since 1835, the enhance- 
ment was fully justified. It seems probable that the landholders have 
already recouped themselves from their tenants. Before the revision, 
the corrected rental was Rs. 3,41,140 : after enhancements of rent by 
the settlement courts it stood at Rs. 4,36,026. There was thus an in- 
crease of Rs. 95,000 in the rental, against an increase of only Rs. 35,030 
in the revenue. 

31. In Chhdta and Kosi, the two other tahsils of the cis- Jumna tract, 
the task of assessment was still more arduous. A very large portion 
of the land does not pay rent, being Qultivated by the proprietors them- 
selves. A further portion is held by privileged tenants, paying little 
more than the State dues and village expenses. The proprietary bodies 
are numerous and for the most part poor. They rely for subsistence 
less on rent than on their profits as cultivators. A severe assessment 
would speedily ruin them. The tract also is peculiarly liable to drought 
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and famine. On the otber hand, the late settlement was known to have 
been light from the first, and to have grown still lighter with the exten- 
sion of cultivation and irrigation. An increase in the State deniand was 
evidently justified, but the usual data for determining it were wanting. 
To base the revenue on one-half the actual rental was here impossible, 
for rental and revenue were as often as not synonymous. In Kosi 49,295 
acres, out of the total cultivated area of 81,668, are held as sir, and the re- 
corded rental after enhancement was only Rs. 2,10,495, against a reve- 
nue demand of Rs. 1,67,040. In Chhdta the sir cultivation was 46,842 
out of 115,863 acres, and the recorded rental Rs. 3,07,419 against a reve- 
nue of Rs. 2,02,933. Still there were some holdings and some villages 
in which rents were found to be based on fairly commercial principles. 
To these Jlie flss e swng officer had id confiae, himself in ftaming^ rent- 
rates. Thus,_in determining the rate on. ordinary unirrigated loamjie 
took as his starting point a large village in which 1,500 bighas of this 
"T fawo of ooil was held by non-resident cultivators at a uniform rate 
of Rs. 2 a bigTia. >(l?his was compared with a number of other instances, 
until finally the conclusion was reached that Re. 1-14-0 a bigha or 
Rs. 3-4-0 an acre was a fair rate. The rates for the other unirrigated 
soils of the outlying (bar ha) area were similarly arrived at. But of 
the rent paid on home-lands (gauhdn), and irrigated lands generally, no 
examples could be found. Either no distinction at all was recognised 
by the people in the rent payable on dry and on wet land, or else it 
was veiled by the all-round rate of so much an acre paid on holdings 
composed of both wet and dry lands. The Settlement Officer had 
therefore to estimate rates of rent for these classes. This he did on 
the basis of his rates for unirrigated outlying lands. The particuldr 
rates employed will be noticed lower down. Here it need only be said 
that they were extremely moderate. For Chhdta the revised revenue was 
Rs. 2,02,933, or an increase of 14 per cent, on the old demand. For Kosi it 
was Rs. 1,67,040, or an increase of 10*5 per cent. In ChbAtathe rent- 
rates rigidly applied would have given a revenue of Rs. 2,04,500, and in 
Kosi of Rs. 1,71,000. But allowances were made for local peculiarities. 
In the case of cultivating brotherhoods it was wisely thought the best 
policy to err on the side of leniency if there was a reasonable doubt. 
Mr. Whiteway's remarks on page 99, as to the burden of the settlement 
and the persons on whom it falls, have an important bearing on this point. 
In theory the land-revenue is a tax on rent; and if it is raised, the landlord 
is supposed to be able to recoup himself from the tenant. But in the 
CIS- Jumna parganas the power of the landholder to do this is very cir- 
cumscribed ; and where he himself is a cultivator, and not a rent-receiver, 
the enhancement of the revenue means a sudden decrease in the cultivat- 
ing profits which he has been accustomed to enjoy. 

32. The rates employed in assessing the several parganas and the 
incidence of the revenue may now be briefly noticed. Mr Whiteway 
has appended to his report the pargana rent-rate reports, from which this 
information may be gathered, but he has not brought it together for the 
whole district as he should have done. The following table exhibits 
the principal rates and the areas to which they were applied. The 
khddir area is omitted for the sake of conciseness :— 
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33. In Cbh&ta, Kosi, and MAt no separate manjha sub-circle was used; 
but in the above table the inferior classes of gauhan lands are shown 
under the heading manjka. In five of the seven tahsfls, the outlying 
(ftarAa) area is divided into classesl., II., &c., without mention of soil; but 
in Chhdta and Kosi the natural soil divisions are mentioned. As first 
class barha practically comprises the loam soils, and second class the 
bhur^ the soil distinctions used in the Chhdta and Kosi tahsils have not 
been shown in the table. These minor distinctions apart, the rates are 
framed on singularly uniform principles. The scale of values is of course 
very much higher for the trans- Jumna than for the cis- Jumna tract, but 
the homogenuity of each tract in itself is apparent. It would not be 
difficult to frame for each a set of rates applicable generally to all the 
revenue sub-divisions they respectively include. The distinctions 
between the two tracts are briefly these : — 

In the trans- Jumna tract the bulk of the land consists of '^ irrigated out- 
lying ;" the first class paying an average rate of Rs. 6 or Rs. 7^an acre, 
and the second class from Rs. 5 toRs. 5^. In the cis- Jumna ^^ unirrigated 
outlying" is the prevailing soil, paying from Rs. 3-4-0 an acre in Chh&ta to 
Rs. 4 in Kosi. The rate for the same land when irrigated is Rs. 5. 
The superiority of the trans- Jumna parganas is also seen in the higher 
rates paid on home-lands. In Mahdban Rs. 14 an acre is paid over a 
small area, and Rs. 10-6-0 is the prevailing gauhan rate. In Sadabad, 
the high rent of Rs. 12-8-0 is paid over half the gauhan area. But 
in the cis-Jumna parganas of Kosi and Chhata the rates employed 
for gauhan land were Rs. 5^, Rs. 6, and Rs. 7 an acre. Even these 
were rates of rent assumed by the assessing officer, rather than actually 
paid ; for the distinction between home and outlying lands ^^ had never 
before," it is admitted, '^ influenced the determination of rents " (page 
216). 

34. With such diflerences in irrigation and cultivation, a marked dif- 
ference in the incidence of the revenue assessed on the two tracts is to 
be expected. In the trans-Jumna parganas it is Rs. 2-12-8 the culti- 
vated acre : in the cis-Jumna it is Re. 1-14-8. The incidence is 
heaviest in Sahpau and Sadabad, where it falls at Rs. 3-5-0 and Rs. 3-1-11, 
respectively. Of these rates it is sufficient to say that they are pro* 
bably the highest paid in any pargana in the province. The revenue- 
rate for the rich pargana of lldthras is only Rs. 2-13-8 the cultivated 
acre. The highest rate for any pargana in Cawnpore is Rs. 2-15-4. 
In Meerut the rate for pargana Chaprauli is Rs. 3-1-7, but this tract is 
of unsurpassed fertility. In Etdwah the highest rate is Rs. 2-13-5 in 
pargana Bidhuna, a highly cultivated tract, with a rich loam soil and 
abundant irrigation. These instances show the high incidence of the 
revenue of Sahpau and Sadabad. If the assessments were made on 
hypothetical premises, they might be suspected to be unduly severe. 
But as they are based on rents actually paid, the only possible conclusion 
is that the standard of rent in these parganas is abnormally high. That 
this is so, and that the causes may be traced in the early fiscal history 
of the tract, has been already shown. It is also to be noted that 
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in these two parganas of Sahpau and Sadabad, the revision of settlement 
has resulted in the smallest increase. 

35. The cis- Jumna parganas, on the other hand, compared with other 
districts, have been leniently assessed. The incidence of the revenue is 
in the Muttra tahsil Rs. 2-0-5, in Chhdta Re. 1-11-10, in Kosi Rs. 2-0-2, 
These parganas are certainly not inferior to the ghar tract of the Etd* 
wah district, between the Sengar and the Jumna, where the soil is light, 
the spring-level low, and irrigation very limited. Yet the revenue-rate 
of pargana Auraiya is Rs. 2-2-9, and of Bharthna Rs. 2-4-0. Notice has 
been taken above of the extreme caution with which Mr. McConaghey 
framed his rent-rates, and the tenderness with which he treated the nu- 
merous coparcenary brotherhoods. At the same time so light had the 
rievenueofthe expiring settlement become, that his revision gave increases 
of 10, 14, and 16 per cent, in Kosi, Chhdta, and Muttra, respectively. 

36. Two matters in regard to these parganas require brief notice — 
their liability to drought oa the one hand, and the exteusion of canal-irriga- 
tion on the other. The terrible effect of the famine of 1837-38 on the Kosi 
and Chhdta tahsils is well described in the extract from the narrative of 
an eye-witness (page 76), which the Board have quoted in their review. 
In 1860 and again in 1868 the same tract was again severely tried, 
though the suffering was much less intense. The comparative ease with 
which these two calamities were borne, is ascribed by Mr. Whiteway to 
the lightness of the revenue and the general improvement in the ma^ 
terial condition of the cultivating classes (page 49 and page 79). In 1877 
the cis-Jumna parganas of Muttra suffered heavily from the drought. 
Thousands of cattle died, and foddefr was so scarce that the trees were 
utterly stripped of their leaves. The condition of the country at the close 
of 1878 was thus described : — " The crops now on the ground, in the tracts 
of the Muttra district lying to the west of the Jumna, are miserably bad, 
and bad as they are, they do not cover more than two-thirds of the ordi- 
narily sown area.'' Rs, 1,25,000 was spent by Government in wages on 
relief works, Rs. 45,300 on charitable relief : and a large portion of the re- 
venue was temporarily suspended. Thus aided the district tided over the 
season of distress, and the arrears of revenue have been realised without 
much difficulty. In 1879-80 the revenuie was realised without recourse 
to any of the severer coercive processes. In nine cases only was moveable 
property distrained ; and in the tahsils of Chhata, Kosi, and Mat not even 
a single writ of demand was issued. If the cis- Jumna parganas are pe- 
culiarly liable to drought, they also show a remarkable power of recover- 
ing from its effects. A lenient assessment, along with liberal suspen- 
sions of revenue in a bad year, is no doubt the secret of this pros- 
perity. 

37. The extension of irrigation frorn the Agra Canal is less rapid than 
might be expected. In 1877-78, the year of drought, the area thus irri- 
gated was 17,314 acres in the kharlf and 34,543 in the i^abi. This sank 
in 1879-80 to 8,774 and 13,283 acres, respectively. The explanation 
given is that the cis-Jumna cultivator has not yet realised the value of 
the certainty of a good crop, andonly resorts to irrigation on failure of 
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the rains. The higher water-rates charged on the canal, compared 
with those on the Ganges, also account for thiB slow progress. But the 
introduction of sugarcane and indigo are significant signs of a coming 
change in the agriculture of this tract, the ultimate result of which it is 
impossible to predict. The indirect revenue which the State should reap 
from the substitution of wet for dry cultivation is secured in this district 
by the owners' rate, as the Settlement Officer took no notice when assess- 
ing the land-revenue of canal-irrigation. " The inspection," says Mr. 
Whiteway, "took place in a year when the marks of the original well-irriga- 
tion were still clearly recognisable, and the wet areas were taken on the 
state of irrigation before the introduction of the canal. Owners' rate is 
therefore payable on all fields recorded by us as dry,which have since been 
irrigated from the canal." The owners' rate, therefore, which is one-third 
of the tenants' water-rate, is designed to give the State its legitimate share 
of the enhanced rents which canal-irrigation enables the landholder to ob- 
tain. Theoretically, the arrangement seems a good one ; but in practice 
the rate is found difficult to assess ; and the problem how best to do so 
cannot yet be considered as finally solved. 

38. The leading features of the settlement have now been sufficiently 
indicated. In the trans-Jumna tract the assessment secures the State 
its full share of the rental : in the cis- Jumna tract a somewhat higher 
increase of revenue might have been defended ; but in view of the back- 
ward condition of the country, the peculiar tenures on which the land 
is held, and the precarious character of the cultivation, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has no hesitation in saying that leniency was the wisest policy. 
He would therefore recommend that the settlement of the whole district 
be confirmed for the full period of 30 years from the dates on which the 
assessments of the several tahsils respectively took efiect. 

39. The cordial thanks of Government are due to Mr. McConaghey 
and to Mr. Whiteway. The work done by them as assessing officers has 
been chiefly dwelt on in these remarks ; but the care which they spent on 
preparing a correct and complete record-of-rights, will have no small effect 
on the well-being of the people. It was of the greatest importance that the 
intricate and singular tenures and agricultural customs, which Mr. White- 
way has so well described, should be patiently investigated and placed on 
record. In this respect everything that could be wished has been done. 
Mr. Whiteway's chapter on " Records" shows the care bestowed on this 
subject; and the instructions drawn out by the late Mr. Reade, the Assistant 
Settlement Officer, for the preparation of the rough records, and more 
especially the wajib-ul-arz^ are a model of clearness and exact knowledge. 
By the untimely death of this young officer the State lost a very promis- 
ing public servant. 

C. ROBERTSON, 

Secretary to Oovernment^ 

N.'fV. Provinces and Oud/i. 
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Obder.— Ordered that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North- Western Provinces, for the infor- 
mation of the Senior Member, with reference to his letter No. ^—^ dated 
the 1st September, 1880. 



Ordered also that a copy of this Resolution and of the Settlement 
Report be forwarded to the Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, with the recommendation that the settle- 
ment be confirmed as proposed. 

By order, &c., 

C. ROBERTSON, 

Secj/. to Qavty N.- W. Provinces and Ondh^ 



Extract from a letter from Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of India^ Rev. and Agri. Dept.y to 
Secretary to Qovernmenty Iforth- Western Provinces and Oudhy No. 277 B.^ dated the 
10th December, 1881. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Whiteway's Final Settlement 
Beport of the Muttra district^ and the resolution of the Lientenant-Govemor thereon, 
Ho. 1198, dated the Ist Angnst, 1881. 

The Government of India accepts the oonclnsions of the Local Government that 
the settlement has been made on fair and lenient principles, and that the enhancement 
of revenue obtained by it will not press with undue severity on the agricultural com- 
munity* 

• • • • « 

The Governor-General in Council joins the Lieutenant-Governor in his com- 
mendation of Mr. Whiteway's able and careful report, and confirms the settlement of 
the whole district for the full period of thirty years from the dates on which the assess- 
ments of the several tahsils respectively took effect. 

No. 2094. 

Dated 26th December, 1881. 

Copy forwarded to tbe Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
North- Western Provinces, in continuation of Resolution No. 1198, dated 
the Ist August, 1881^ for the information of the Board and communication 
to Mr. Whiteway, 

By order, &c., 

C. ROBERTSON, 
Secy, to Oovt, N.'fV. P. and Oudh. 
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